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PREFACE. 


TuE period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the 
Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the present 
work; and his duties have been confined to throwing the already 

existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as possible by 

contributions obtained from district officers, passing the draft through the 
; press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the correc- 
tions and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing the 
final edition. 


The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazettecr compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law, 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers } while 
the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the present 
volume, Section A of Cap. V (General Administration), and the whole | 

, , Of Cap. VI (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by the 

Deputy Commissioner ; Section A of Cap. III (Statistics of Popula-, 

tion) has been taken from the Census Report; while here and there 

. passages have been extracted from Mr. Cunningham's compilation 
already referredto. But with these exceptions, the great mass of the 
text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally from Mr. O'Brien’s 
Settlement Report of the district. 

The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Messrs. 

O'Brien, Tremlett, and Benton, and by the Irrigation Department so 

far as regards the canals of the district. The Deputy Commissioner is 
responsible for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed 
throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed system of trans- 
literation. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 


SEOTION A.—DESORIPTIVE. 


The Muzaffargarh district is the westernmost of the four districts Chapter I, A. 
- of the Multdén division, and lies between north latitude 29° 1’ and 30° Descriptive. 
46’, and east longitude 70° 33’ and 71° 49’, occupying the angle between 
the rivers Chindb and Indus, whose junction constitutes the southern 
extremity of the district. It is bounded on the north by the Derah 
Ismafl Khan and Jhang districts, on the east by the Chin&éb which 
separates it from the Multan district and the Bahawalpur State, and on 
the west by the Indus which separates it from the Derah Ghazi Khén 
district. It is divided into three tohsfls, of which that of Sandnwdn 
includes all the northern portion of the district excepting a narrow 
strip along the right bank of the Chindb, that of Alfpur embraces 
the southern portion of the district, while between them lies the 
tahsil of Muzaffargarh. Some leading statistics regarding the district 
and the several ta/fsfls into which it 1s divided are given in Table 
No. I on the opposit2 page. The district contains no towns of more 
than 10,000 souls, Khangarh with a population of 3,417 being the 
largest. The administrative head-quarters are situated at Muzaffar- 
iN six miles from the right bank of the Chinab, on the road from 
Multan to Derah Ghazi Khén. Muzaffargarh stands 138th in order of 
area and 28th in order of population among the 32 districts of the 
province, comprising 2°94 per cent. of the total area, 1°80 per cent. of 
the total population, and 0°90 per cent. of the urban population of 
British territory. 
The latitude, longitude, and height in feet’ above the sea of the Shape, situation and 
—_—_—_————, principal places in the district Gimensions: 
E. Longi-/ Feet ahove| are shown in the margin. Of 
the total area, 462,109 acres, 


General description. 


N. Lati- 
Towns. tude. 


80° 5’ 71° 14’ 888 


Alpur :. | 29° 98° | 70° 57° 837 or 23 per cent., are cultivated 
Berianiran. - soe) SOO, 4 ee 413 and fallow; 953,870 acres 


are culturable waste ; 281,725 
are unculturable; and 311,554 are Government waste. This 
district forms the lower extremity of the Sind Sdégar Dodb, and is in 
shape a long narrow triangle, the eastern and western sides of which 
are formed by the rivers Chindb and Indus respectively, the apex 
being placed at the junction of those rivers, The base of the triangle, 
which forms the northern boundary of the district, is about 55 miles 
long. The length of the triangle is 182 miles. The northern part of 
the district consists of the valley of the Indus on the west, the valley 
of the Chin&b on the east, and the sandy desert known as the 
thal, in the centre. The valley of the Indus is broader than the 
ieee! of the Chin4b. The main stream of the Indus has for years been 
receding to the west, and there is now a strip of good land 10 miles 
wide lying betwecn the Indus and the thal. This strip is irrigated near 
the bank of the river by the annual inundation, and inland by inun- 

1 
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dation canals. The valley of the Chindb is deeper but not so broad, 
ae does not scem subject to such great alterations as that of the 
ndus. 

The two river valleys are separated by the sandy desert which 
occupies so large an area of the Sind Sagar Dodb, and 1s locally known 
asthe thal. The thul, like the district, is triangularin shape with its 
apex to the south. The sides of the triangle are about 50 miles long, 
its base 34 and its area 850 miles. The western part of the thal 
consists of a sandy soil with occasional sand-hills, As we go east, the 
sand-hills are more numerous, and higher. They run north and south 
in detiched ridges, and are separated from one another by long strips 
and basins of stiff clay. These ridges rise higher and higher until 
they abruptly end at the edge of the Chindb valley. The thal is at 
all times the grazing-ground of large numbers of camels, and, except 
during drought, of herds of sheep and goats. When rain falls, good 
grass springs up at once and large herds of horned cattle come into the 
thal for pasture. Water is everywhere salt and bitter even in the 
wells locally called sweet. Thal residents prefer their own bitter 
water, and complain of the sweet water of the other parts that it has 
notaste. The strips and basins of good clay that lie between the sand- 
hills are cultivated with great care. On account of the surrounding 
sand-hills the owner cannot extend his culivation, and he makes the 
most of his little oasis, The soil is very highly manured and mixed 
with sand, locally called pandn, from the neighbouring sand-hills. 
To secure abundant manure besides the supply afforded by the owner’s 
cattle, he hires flocks of goats and sheep to make his fields their night- 
quarters on payment of a small amount of grain. This payment is 
called dhall, and the rate 1s a quarter of aser of wheat per score 
of sheep and goats for each night. The water-courses are made per- 
fectly straight, and are V shaped instead of square, and carefully 
plastered with clay and straw to prevent leakage. The fields are laid 
out in small beds, a perfect rectangle in shape. Nothing can be 
neater or can show more careful farming than the lands ofa thal 
well, The irrigation is from wells helped by rain. Manure and rain 
are fadiapensable te ripen a crop. The owner of each well keeps a 
herd of sheep and goats. If rain does not fall there is no grass for 
the well-cattle or for the sheep and goats. The wells have to be 
stopped and the cattle are taken to the banks of the rivers, and there 
is consequently no manure. Thus, if there is no rain there is no 
manure, and consequently no crop. If the rainfall is abundant the 
wheat crop in the thal is heavier than in any part of the district. 
Though the thal is so inhospitable, and agricultural life in it so hard, 
yet the people thrive on it. Nowhere else are such fine strapping 
men and women, and such plump, healthy children, to be seen. The 
thal is not a desert throughout its whole extent. In the west and 
south the tracts of good land are larger and the sand-hills smaller. 
The inundation canals find their way in, and with their help good 
crops of indigo and sugarcane are grown. The thal does not form 
a dorsal ridge between the rivers. There is a regular slope from the 
Indus to the China4b. The native legend about the formation of the 
thal is, that formerly the Indus flowed down the centre of it and 
deposited the sand ; then the Indus changed its course to the west 
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and the wind blew the sand into the heaps we now see. There 
is no doubt that the Indus did flow down the thal at one time. 
Mr. O’Brien has seen a deed of sale in which Basfra, a village now in the 
centre of the, thal and equi-distant from the Indus and the Chin4b, is 
described as Bet Basira. At Shahyarh, which is the southern end of 
the thal,a long lake which used to be the bed of the Indus is still 
extant. | 

The rest of the district is adead flat, and consists of strips of 


alluvial land running parallel to the bank of each river, which are 


irrigated by the aunual inundation, and of a tract lying within the 
alluvial strips protected from the floods and irrigated by wells and 
canals. The alluvial lands are intersected by many side-channels of 
the rivers, here called dhande or phdts. The strips of alluvial land 
ow wider as we proceed south, until the Indus strips meet the 
Jhind&b strips three or four miles south of the town of Alipur, and, 
from that point to the junction of the Indus and Chindb, the whole 
width of the district is subject to inundations, and is dependent on 
them for its irrigation. In the cold season the district is of the size 
and shape shown in the map. In the hot weather the rivers rise 
and cover a long strip of land parallel with their banks, The strip 
so inundated by the Tndis is much wider than that flooded by the 
Chinéb. As the rivers become more swollen, they draw nearer to 
each other, until the Indus begins to force its way across the district 
at Jatoi, and flowing in a south-easterly direction, meets the 
rising waters of the Chindb near the village of Pakka Néaich, three 
miles south of Alfpur. This occurs about the end of June, and from 
this time till September the district, south of a line drawn from Jatof 
to Pakka Naich, is more or less submerged. At first the water keeps to 
the depressions in the ground; but as the season advances the flood 
spreads over the whole country. Communication is effected by 
boats, and the town of Khairpur, a place of considerable mercantile 
activity, situated at an equal distance frem the cold-weather streams 
of both rivers in the centre of the Dodb, becomes a port from which 
cargoes are shipped to Sindh. Attached to every house in this flooded 
part of the district are one or more small platforms raised on 
poles called mannhdn (Hindustdéuf machdn), on which people live when 
washed out of their houses. And a very hard life it is. From the 
end of June to the beginning of September the people are exposed 
to the hot sun by day, and to swarms of mosquitoes at night. Some- 
times they are unable to leave the mannixtns for days and weeks 
together. Whenthe water subsides, comes the season called sahrd, 
during which hardly any one escapes attacks of malarious fever. A 
proverb says that to go and live by the river side is to place a baby 
in 8 witch’s lap, and another— 


dears i = Residence in the bet is to have no clothes for the body 
‘Na roti pet.” and no bread for the belly. 


There are, however, two sides to the question, for— 


** Darya da hamsdya } _ { Th-: neighbour of the river 
Na bhukha na trihaya.” j ~ \ Is neither hungry nor thirsty. 


Bounded by the thal on the north, and on its other three sides 
by the alluvial lands above described, is a tract naturally and artifi- 


Chapter-I, A 


Descriptive. 
The Thal 


The covntry outside 
the thal, 


Canal tract. 
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Chapter I, A. cially protected from inundation and occupying thecentreof the district. 
Descriptive. This contains many populous villages and a_ few fair-sized towns. 
Superior crops of sugarcane, indigo, rice and wheat are grown in it. 
It is irrigated by inundation-canals which run from April to September, 
and which are assisted by a large number of wells. Though this canal 
tract is in normal years protected by artificial embankments and natural 
elevations from the floods, yet the land lies very !ow, and destructive 
inundations from both rivers, especially the Indus do occur, Thus 
since 1873, this tract has been severely injured twice—once in 1874 
by a flood from the Indus, and again in 1878 by floods from both the 
Indus and Chindb. This canal country is throughout its length 
seamed with long depressions in the level of the ground running 
from north-west to south-east, which at various times were beds of 
the river Indus. Indeed, there appears little doubt that at one time 
or another, the whole of what is now the Muzaffargarh district was 
river bed ; of these old river channels the most clearly marked are 
the Shéhgarh and the Sindri, Saithal, Nangni, Garang, and Jan- 
nanwsh dhands, and the old watercourse which is now used as the 
bed of the Purdnw&h canal. Well-defined old water-courses of this 
kind are called Garak, Garang, and Garangi. The dhands will be 
described further on. The district thus consists of three great, 
natural divisions—the thal, the alluvial country, and the canal tract. 


The rivers. The Indus forms the western boundary of the district throughout 
The Indus. its whole length, a distance of 110 miles, The slope of the bank 
in this district is shelving and easy, the set of the stream being 
towards the western bank. which, in the Sanghar tuhsil of Dera 
Ghazf Khan, is high and steep. In the cold weather it is two miles 
wide. In the hot weather it overflowsits banks to such an extent 
that its width cannot be estimated. Its depth varies from 12 feet 
in the winter to about 24 feet in the summer. The current is stron 
and rapid. It has a great tendency to form islands and shoals, whic 
makes its navigation dangerous to boats. The most remarkable 
feature of the Indus is the gradual shifting of its stream to the west. 
The native legend of its having once flowed down the centre of the 
thal has been mentioned. In the middle of the district are many 
villages now far away from the Indus, to whose names are added the 
words bet, bela, kachcha, denoting that at one time they stood on 
or near the river-bank. The inland portion of the district is full of 
watercourses which were once beds of the Indus. In receding west- 
ward it has left various side-channels which are easy and safe means 
of irrigation. The numerous inundation canals of the district have 
their heads in the side-channels, and are therefore comparatively safe 
from the erosion which is so destructive where canals take off direct 
from the main stream. We know from the Afn Akburé that the 
Indus joined the Chindb opposite Uch, about 60 miles above the 
resent confluence at Mithankot, and that nearly the whole of what 
is now the talsil of Alfpur was then on the west bank of the Indus. 
General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, page 220, says that the 
junction “was still unchanged when Rennell wrote his geography of 
“ India in A.D. 1788, and still later in 1796 when visited by Wilford’s 
“surveyor, Mirzi4 Mughul Beg.” But early in the present century the 
Iudus gradually changed its course, and, leaving the old channel at 


Canal tract. 
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20 miles ubove Uch, continued its course to the south-south-west, 
until it rejoined the old channel at Mithankot. Native tradition, 
however, says that the change of course took place suddenly, and 
about the year 1787 A.D., at the point where the adie used to turn 
east to meet the Chindéb. One ofthe rulers of Sitpur dug a canal 
along the line of the present course of the river. The Indus suddenly 
deserted its old bed, and began to flow along the line of the new 
canal, and has flowed there ever since. This tradition is corroborated 
by the history of the time as to the date. The change of the course 
of the Indus left the country formerly on its west bank exposed to 
the attacks of the Bahawalpur State, then rising into power. Accord- 
ingly we find that in 1791 a.D. the Nawab of Bahawalpur seized the 
whole country which was transferred by the change of course from 
the west to the east bank of the Indus, and from 1791 to 1819 the 
NawéAbs of Bahawalpur governed this tract as independent sovereigns. 
The old bed of the Indus is still clearly marked, and is known as the 
Janin nala. It has a course of about 24 miles from the village of 
Mela Chachcha, which is in the north-west of the Alfpur tahsil, to the 
village of Makkhan Bela opposite Uch, where it joins the Chindb. 
There is also good evidence of the junction having once been at 
Shahr Sultén, 13 miles north of the junction mentioned in the Afn- 
4-Akbari. The fickleness of the Indus has obtained for it the epithet 
of kanjr't, or prostitute. The name of the Indus is “Sindh,” which 
has three distinct meanings ; (1) the river Indus, (2) the country on 
both banks of the river Indus and subject to its influence, and (3) the 
province of Sindh. | 


The Chin&éb is the eastern boundary of the district along its 
whole length, a distance of 109 miles. The river is known here as 
the Chinab, but before it reaches this district it has received the 
waters of the Jihlam and Ravi, and is more correctly called the Trind&b. 
After it has flowed three-fifths of the distance down the district, it 
receives the united Sutlej and Bids, and becomes the Panjnand, though 
it is still known to us as the Chindb. After its junction with the 
Indus at Mithankot, the combined rivers become the Satnand, or 
seven rivers composed of the five rivers of the Panjab, plus the Indus 
and Cabul rivers. The bank of the Chin&éb is in parts high and 
steep, in others the slope is shelving and easy. The depth of the 
stream varies from 15 feet in winter to 30 in summer. The Chind&b 
is narrower and less rapid than the Indus. The deep stream shifts 
very much, and the navigation is difficult but not so dae gerous as the 
Indus. The Chindb does not betray a tendency to encroach on one 
bank more than the other. The inclination to “west,” which all the 


Panjab rivers are supposed to have, is not apparent on the Chindb. © 


During the last twenty eee the gains and losses of Muzatfargarh and 
Multan have been equal. Seventeen villages with Rs. 2,667 revenue 
have been transferred by the river from Muzattargarh to Mult&én, and 
17 villages with a revenue of Rs. 2,491 have been transferred from 
Multén to Muzaffargarh. Eleven inundation canals have their heads 
in the Chinab. 

Looking up the Satnand with one’s back to the sea, the Indus 
and Chin&b part company at the southern end of this district opposite 
Mithankot. At this point the flood level is 308 feet above the sea, 
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From here the slope of the Indus rises at the rate of 1:33 feet per 
mile, and the Chin&b at 0°99 per mile. The Indus therefore gains 
0°34 foot per mile on the Chinab, and at the north-west corner of the 
district, which is 110 miles above Mithankot, the Indus is 37 feet 
higher than the Chindb opposite at the north-east corner of the 
district. There is no ridge between the two rivers; the spill-waters. 
from the Indus are prevented from sweeping across the district 
partly by artiticial embankments and partly by the sand-hills of the 
thal. The exposed state of the district is thus apparent. The 
rivers afford a safe retreat to criminals or persons who are in diffi- 
culties at home. Such people go for a trip down to Sindh, or up to 
Kélaébégh and Pind Dadan Khan, and safely elude the police or 
their relations until the storm has passed. 

Both the Indus and Chindb carry silt in suspension in their 
waters, and, during the floods, deposit it on the adjacent lands which 
it greatly fertilises. This alluvial deposit is known by _ several 
names,—at, mat, ubd, navdn and latdr. The effect of a plentiful 
deposit is said to last five years, andas the supply is regular, farmers 
dispense with manure in the alluvial lands. The silt of the China&b 
is said to be more fertilising and to contain less sand than that of 
the Indus. A local proverb thus compares the rivers— 

** Darya Sindh sond lave te kali deve, 

Daryd Chindb kali lave te sona deve.” = 

The river Indus takes away gold and leaves tin, 

The river Chindb takes away tin and leaves gold. 
Omitting destructive floods, there is only one condition under which 
inundation water does harm. When the flood has deposited its silt 
and flows on over salt land, the water becomes full of salt, and is 
highly injurious to vegetation. Flood-water in this state is called 
kildé pdni, Under all other circumstances it is most beneficial. 
Besides depositing rich silt it carries away the surface salts, sweetens 
wells, and brings withit the seeds of trees and of valuable grasses, 
The annual inundations caused by the rising of the river are called 
chhal and bor. These words are used for the normal as well as the 


destructive floods— 
*¢ Je hor dwe tan bakht vadhdwe, a If flood comes it increases our luck, 
Je na dwe tan kura khie.” ~ | If it comes not, drought consumes us. 


Destructive floods will be described in connection with protective 
embankments. 

The rivers and the facts incidental to them are the remarkable 
feature of this district, and touch the administration at more points 
than any other natural phenomenon. They irrigate by their regular 
inundation 120,000 acres, and by canals depending on them, 200,000 
acres of cultivation. These 320,000 acres have to be measured up 
and 120,000 acres assessed with land-revenue every year, so that it 
is a matter of deep interest, both to a population almost wholly 
agricultural, and to Government which derives its revenue here 
literally from the water, that the rivers should rise at the usual time, 
that the supply of water should be abundant but not excessive, and 
that the rivers should fall at the mght time. When the supply is 
scanty, the keenest competition for the water begins. On the canals 
the best friends fall out. In the saildba country the water flowing 
in the drainage channels is demand up and forced into the cultivated 
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lands, and some very pretty fights are the result. Ifthe water does 
not retire at the proper time, the land cannot be ploughed for the 
yabi crop. Even when the rivers are on their best behaviour, they 
deprive a fourth of the population during four months of the means 
of following their only pursuit, agriculture, and drive them from 
mere ennui to transfer cattle from bank to bank, and provide so easy 
a medium for transporting the stolen animals that a naked urchin 
can drive a herd of fifty iffaloes across the combined five rivers. 
Eight zailddre in the flooded part of the country are on heavy 
security for indulging in this pastime, and it is no use to dismiss 
them, because the whole population is similarly inclined. But the 
rivers do not always behave well: they burst bands, carry away 
houses and stacks of corn, breach roads, blow up bridges, fill canals 
with mud, throw down Government buildings, and even drown the 
semi-aquatic cattle. In the flood of 1874, 500 head of cattle were 
drowned in the Sandénwan tahsil alone. Thrice in the last seven 

ears all work has been suspended for days in the Government offices. 

he police, the kutcherry mwnshis, the prisoners in the jail, and the 
settlement asdmifs have been sent in a body to make embankments, 
to divert floods from the town and station of Muzaffargarh. In the 
flood of 1874 the house of the salt patrol at Kureshf was washed 
away, and he spent a happy day in August on the top of a sand-hill 
waiting for the water to subside. Thus it will be seen that the 
rivers alone find the Government officials of the Muzaffargarh district 
in ample work. 

The side-channels of the rivers, the inlets from the rivers, and 
the tanks or lakes are called dhands. The side-channels are also 
termed phdts. The dhands are of two kinds. The first are isolated 
dhands in which communication with the rivers only occurs during 
the inundation season, and dries up before the next year’s floods come. 
The second are cennected dhands, being expansions of a river, small 
stream or canal, into a tank, and which throughout or for the most part 
of the year are connected with the rivers. The dhands supply a good 
deal of irrigation by means of Persian-wheels, either single (jhaldr) or 
double (baighar), one wheel being placed above the other. The 
dhands abound in fish, and great quantities are caught in them. The 
isolated dhands are the best for fishing, because weeds spring up 
rapidly in them and afford a refuge as well as food for the fish. 
The products of the dhands are described in Section B of this 
chapter. The dhands swarm with wildfowl in the winter; a good 
many snipe are also seen, and occasionally a bittern. Very large 
bags of wildfowl have been made by sportsmen in the dhands. The 
dhands are very numerous and very much in size and depth, 
according as the floods fill them or not. The following are the most 
permanent and the best for shooting :— 

1, Kaudiwal alias Bupard{ dhand in the village of Kaudfwal, 
three miles north of Rangpur. Wild duck, goose and 
snipe abundant. Good fishing. 

2. Ghazanfargarh dhand in the village of Ghazanfargarh, 15 
miles south of Muzaffargarh. This is a permanent lake 
of about 50 acres. Wildfowl abound. There isa great 
fishery here. It is well worth a visit to see the take of 
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Chapter I, A. fish divided in the evening. The lake is full of water- 
D iptive. lilies. ; 
D ae ha 3. The Sindhrf dhand in the villagesof Jalwal4é, Muhammadpur, 
waters. Chatwahin, Isanw4lf and Sandfla. It crosses the Alipur 


road between the 17th and 18th milestone from 
Muzaffargarh. It is full of wildfowl, and bitterns are 
often seen. It abounds in pabbine. 

4. Saithal dhand in the village of Basti Jalal. It crosses the 
Alfpur road between the 20th and 21st milestone from 
Muzaffargarh ; wildfowl are very plentiful. 

§. Panjihar dhand near Rohilldnwé4li, 23 miles south of Muzaf- 
fargarh ; the country becomes so low, that the water of 
the Indus and the Chinib finds its way into the centre 
of the Dodb, and a perfect net-work of dhands occur, 
all of which discharge their waters into the Panjfhar 
dhand, which crosses the Alipur road between the 24th 
and 25th milestone from Muzaffargarh. The Panjfhar 
is so called because it receives the surplus water of the 
following five canals :— 

The Sardérwéh; the Ndngwdéh; the Adilw&h from the 
Indus; and the Hajiwéh and Ghazanfarwéh from the 
Chinéb. The Panjfhar, on its way to the Chin&b, 
throws out a breath called the Nangna or snake dhand 
from its tortuous course. Both the Nangna and Panjihar 
abound in wildfowl and fish. 

In May 1880 the Ghazanfargarh, Sindhri, Saithal and 
Panjfhar dhands were connected by short cuts and 
forined into the Rohillaénwala drain or escape. After the 
great floods of 1882a new branch called Talsind was 
made to catch the surplus water of the Indus canals. 

6. The Shdhgarh dhand or garak. This is on old bed of the 
Indus. It begins in the village of Ayab Ardfn near 
Kureshf, and runs in a winding course among the sand- 
hills of the thal, till it ends near the old fort of Shaéh- 

arh, 10 miles from Muzaffargarh on the Kinjhir road. 
ta 1882-83 this dhwnd was connected with the Sind- 
tal. This dhand is 6 miles long. The greatest width is 
54 yards and greatest depth 8 feet. It abounds in fish 
and wildfowl. The common snipe is tolurably plentiful, 
and it is one of the few places in the district where the 
ica snipe is found. It is full of pabbin and 
stundr. 

7. Janninwéh dhand is about 24 miles long. The northern 
end is in the village of Mel& Chachcha. It runs ina 
south-easterly direction and joins the Chindb near 
Makkhanbela. It abounds in fish, wildfowl and snipe. 
Bitterns are often seen. Kiindr aud pabbin are plenti- 


ful. 

8. The Garang dhand isin the south of the Alipur ¢ahsil; 
its northern end is in the village of Bhamrf and its 
southern end in Dhaka. Its cold weather length is 
about 9 miles. Its greatest width is 60 yards, and 
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preatest depth 12 feet. This is a real paradise for 
sportsmen. The water swarms with wildfowl and the 
banks with black partridge. Fish are «abundant. 
Snub-nosed crocodiles are constantly seen, and tortoises 
reaching two feet in diameter. Snipe are fairly 
sisal and bitterns are occasionally seen. There is 
a branch of the Garang called the Alf Shah dhand, 
which runs throuch the village of Muhib Shah; that 
also abounds in wildfowl. 


The Bilewdla dhand in the village of Bolewala becomes a large lake 
when the rivers rise weil. It 1s remarkable for the great variety of 
fish found in it. Wildfowl and pabhins are abundant. The dhands 
mentioned are fairly permanent, and are situated injand. There are 
many other permanent dhands land. The right to fish and hae 
pabbins is leased by Governinent every year, Some dhands are leased 
singly, others in clusters. Along the banks of the rivers the dhands 
are innumerable and vary much in size and nesition, New ones are 


constantly forming ond old ones ure filled up. The river side’ 


dhands are leased 12 lengths of the river bank. The dhands on the 
bank of the Chinab in the Muzaffargarh fudsil are leased in three 
lengths— 
1. Maksidpur adjoining Jhang te Murddabdd, which is 
opposite Multan. 
2. From Muradsbdd to Sulemdapur, which is opposite Shujé- 
bid. 
3, From Kanwnin to Jhandewdli on the boundary of the 
Alfpur (uAsil. 


The dhundls on the hank of the Indus in the Muzaffargarh tahsil 
throughout its whole length are leased together. The river side 
dhaids in Saninwan and Alipur are not leased. 

As already stated, the annual inundation supply natural irrigation 
to about 150,000 acres. The rain-fall is so small that no crop can be 
gtown dependent on rain alone. The means of artificial irrigation 
are wells and canals: wells will be described in chapter IV. About 
200,000 acres of cultivation are irrigated by inundation canals, which 
form such an important and characteristic feature of the district that 
they will be described at some length. These in good years flow from 
the 15th of April to 15th September ; occasionally a fortunate set of 
the river or greater activity than usual in clearing, enables a canal 
to flow all the year round. Their administration and system of 
clearance are described in Chapter V, section B. 

There are eight points at which the canal supply is taken from the 
Indus, and six for the supply from the Chindb. There are 1,092 miles 
of channel which are considered Government property, and for which 
the Executive Engineer has to arrange the clearances. 

The area irrigated has been measured four times hitherto, with 
the following results :— 


Acres. 

At Regular Settlement in 1873-73 ... 203,666 
By canal measurements in 1877 we 295,000 
ss - in 1878 fa 210,206 

” ‘3 in 1879 er 180,823 
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The areas irrigated by the Chinaéb and Indus canuls, respectively, 
at the Regular Settlement survey were as follows :— 


Acres. 
Chinab canals ae GL 
Indus canals 166 Sol 


The land-revenue depending on the canals according to the 


Regular Settlement is— 


Rs. 
Chinab eanals = O9.435 
Indus canals ... 229.640 
Total of district .. 299,075 


Before what is now the Muzaffargarh distriet was united under 
S4wan Mal, the Sikh Governor of Mu:sin, it was divided between 
four governors in whose time most of the ennals were made. Tho 
present Sandnwin taheil was woverned by wawab sfahanyned Rudin, 
Sadozai of Mankera, here known as Naw.t) of the taed. The ecantry 
lying opposite Dera Ghazi Khan, and coatsiniig the iaedlehos oF Avda, 
Khinjhir, Seri, Trund and Mahza, was subordinate tu the Newdbs 
Ghazi Khan, Nawdéb Mahmiul Gaiyar aul the axalhora covernors ct 
Dera Ghazi Khan, and after the Sikh conquest passed into the 
possession of the Nawahbs of Bahdwal Khan, The country: Iving 
opposite Multan. and containing the tvaldacof Rangpur, Murddabéd, 
Muzaffargarh, Khanearh and Ghazantargarh, was under Nawaé) 
Muzaffar Khan, the Pathan Governor of Multan. The Atinur tarsi 
and the taelluka Khoran of Muzafiarearh tule were ruled by the 
Nawadbs of Bahawalpur. Though these rulers were not quite 
synchronous, they may be treated as such in order to classify the 
hewildering list of names connected with the founding of the canals. 
The Muzaffargarh district was united under Sawan Malin 1833 A.D., 
but he had held the country round Muzaifirgarh in farm from 
Ranjit Singh, since 1822 a.p. 

The canal geography of Muzaffargarh will now be described. 
There are other small water-courses and distributaries besides those 
noted below ; for an account of these, and for a more detailed account 
of each canal, the canal record prepared at Settlement must be 
referred to. The canal geography is not very casy to”’grasp. Tbe 
canals are very numerous, and the same names occur over again ; 
but if their grouping into series is studied, it will be easy to remember 
them. The 11 Chinéb canals must be studied separately, for they 
admit of no gronning for two-thirds of the length of the district. 
The Indus canals arrange themselves into the following groups 
according ta the side-channels by which they are fed :— 


lL The Garkit or Matka group. 4.0 The Sak group. 

2.0 The Magaissan group. 5. The Dingd group. 

3. The Mazet group. G The Chitta geoup. 
South of this last remain the four independent canals— 


Purin. | Snemanwah, 
Suhrab plus Chhaii. RKbanwian. 

_  Ofthese the Magef, irrigating about 50,960 acres, is the most 

important. The muain stream of the river once flowed aiony the Suk 

main branch, and then the Jakri, now a minor branch, was an 

independent canal. The recession of the river compelled the inrigators 
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from what are now minor branches to combine to clear the Suk to 
the Maggi, and in course of time to combine with the people 
depending on the Dinga to clear the Maggi. 


The 11 Chinab canals differ from the Indus canals in having 
their heads independent of one another. On the Indus, a number of 
canals have their heads in a pdt or side-channel, and can be described 
together :— 

1. The Karamwdh canal has its head in the village of 
Makstdpur at the north-east corner of the district. Its 
Jleneth is 22 miles. It irrigates 997 acres, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 1,472. It was a_ natural branch of the 
Chinéb which was improved by Karam Narain, son of 
Sawan Jinl, when the former was Governor of Rangpur. 
He spent Rs. 5,000 on the work, and repaid himself by 
levving a rupee cn each well, till the whole sum was 
recovered. 


2. The Ganeshwah, after manv changes of head, takes off 
from the Chinab at Langar Sardi. Its length is 28 
miles, and it irrigates 5,806 acres, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 10,487. The Ganeshwah wes dug in the time of 
Nawab Muzafi2ar Khan by the villages which it was to 
irrigete. It was then called the Ghauswih. In the 
time of SA4war, Mal its name was changed to Ganeshwéh, 
which it still keeps. In 1879, a new branch called the 
Waliwah was added tothe Ganeshwah. It leaves the 
main canal at the village of Khanpur, and runs parallel 
with it for twelve miles. It irrigates the country west 
of the Ganeshwah. 

3. The Toldwah has a length of six miles. It irrigated 1,025 
acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 1,777. It wasdug b 
the vilages of Dodba, Talfri, Lé!pur, Héjfpur and Chak 

Mhajra, in the time of M4lra&j, Governor of Multdén, 
under the sunervision of Riizdda Toldrém, kdrddr of 
Muzafiarzarh. It has not been working for some vears. 

4. The Talfrf is the largest eanalin the Muzatfargarh tahetl. 
The main line is 12 miles long. It has the following 
branches :— . 


Hajiw4h ... 13 miles, Nangniwéh ... 5 miles. 
Khanwah... 6 ‘se Khokharwaéh... 3 i 
Pirw4h ... 4 Nurwéh we 


The whole length of the Taliriand its branches is 47 
miles. It irricates 14,004 acres of the richest land in 
the district, paving Rs. 32.829. The Taliri was originally 
a side-channel of the Chin&b. Its name then was 
trai lart or “three branches” now corrupted to 
Talfrf. In the time of Sawan Mal it was improved and 
made into a canal and connected with its branches, all 
of which are older than the main line, having been dug 
in Naw4b Muzaffar Khan’s time. The course of the 
Talirf had lately become very tortuous, and in 1875-76 
the irrtgators agreed to supply 30,000 labourers to 
straighten it. They were assisted by a money grant of 
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Rs. 4,000. Loops were taken out of it, which reduced 

the length of the main line from 16 to 12 miles, 

5. The Gajjiwih is tive miles long. It irngates 826 acres, pay- 
ing Ks. 1,505 revenue. ‘This canal is not under Govern- 
mert supervision, but is managed by Allah Dad Khan, 
the Honorary Magistrate of IKKhangarh, whose ancestors, 
with other proprietors, excavated the canal. He owns 
lands in the village of Gajptwahan, Hence the name 
of the canal. 

6. The Jhangawarwah has a length of 17 miles, including its 
branches. It nrigates 7,75 acres, paying a revenue 
of Rs. 13,359. It was dug dung the Bahiwalpur 
rule by the villages which inniyete from it. For ten 
years this and the Ghazanfar canal had one head. In 
1880 separate heads were made. The heads of both 
canals are in the viliage of Kuthela. ‘ihe irrigators 
on the tail of the vhangiwarwih have had preat 
fights with the Kuthela people. The canal is suid to 
have been named trom yung, a fight. Besides the 
Ghazantarwah, which has hitherto” been considered a 
branch of the JhangAwar, there is another branch called 
the Muhanad. 

. The Alfwah canal has a length of four miles. It irrigates 
1,139 reres paying Rs. 1,378 land revenue. [t was dag 
in the time of Séwan Mal by the villages whien 
irrigate from it. It was named aiier one Ali who 
manacred the excavation. 

8 The Kholiwih hus a length of 13 muiics. In unigates 
5,018 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 6,971. It was dug 
in the time of che Bahawalpur Government by the 
villages which Irvigate from it. 

Besides the canals ebove mentioned, there are two small 
canals—ithe Uangarwah aud Jhadrinwah—but they 
are now iwwuch neglected. All the Chinab canals 
above mentioned are in the Muzafarearh taheil. The 
Jhandiwah branch of the Nhealivah irvigates part 
of the villages of Kalarwali and kukauwaii im the 
Alipur tun il, 

There is a canal now disused, called the Nfngwih, which used 
to have its head in the villaze of Makknanveia, opposite 
Altpur, which might easily be restored, 

The marked ditfcrence between the Chinab and Indus canals 
is, that the former most!y have their heads in the main stream of the 
river, while the latter take off from stde-channels, and their heads are 
therefore protected from erosion. The side-channel known as the 
Chhitta, meaning mad, leaves the river 4 little south of Mari in the 
Bann& district, where the Indus emerges from the Salt Range, 
and is nearly continuous to about tne middle of the Muzattargarh 
diatrict ata point a little south of the town of Kinjhir, The banks of 
the Chhitta are low, and though fairly permanent, it is apt to change 
its course West of the Chhitta, between it and the high bank, ted 
by the Chhitta, and running for the most part parallel with it, are 


a | 
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other natural channels of a more permanent character. Beginning 
from the north these are in succession:—The Garku, Magassan, 
Maggi, Sak and Dinga. South of Kinjhir the Chhitta disappears, 
and tor the rest of the length of the Indus in this district, the teature 
of a double set of side-channels is lost. The remaining canals below 
the Chhitta take off either from the Indus or from small side-channels, 
within a short distance of it. It is a question whether any real 
efticiency of the Indus canals can be secured which does not embrace 
the study and improvement of the side-channels of the Indus. 

Beginning at the north-west corner of the district where the. 
Indus enters it, the first canal we come to is the Gulzari, which 
irrigates the village of Ahsdnpur. This canal has been much neglected. 
Its head is in the Chhitta, but it only works when that channel 
is in high flood. It is not regularly cleared. 

South of Gulzari comes a group of four canals+the Hanjrdf, 
Din Muhammad, Khan Chand and Nangni. This group is called the 
Gark@ series in canal official language, because the canals have their 
heads in the Garku nv/a which is fed by the Chhitta. In Settlement 
records the group 1s culled the Matka series, after Miin Matka, a 
kdrddr of Daira Din Panah under the Sikhs, who excavated or 
improved every canal in the group. The Hanjraf and Din Muhammad 
have a common hezd in the Garkt. The Khdn Chand and 
Nangni have alsoa common head. The Khdin Chand, according to 
tradition, was once much longer, and used to irrigate as far south as 
Gujrét, which is 25 miles south of the present tail of the Khan 
Chand. The Nangai is uamed from néng a snake, in consequence 
of its tortuous course. The Garka or Matka series irrigates 9,175 
acres near the town of Daira Din Pandh, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 13,239. 

The Magassan channel has its head in the Chhitta, and feeds the 

The Magassan series; Fa- 16 canals mentioned in the margin. The 
ee main line of the Magussan is 12 miles long. 
Réjuiwah, Karia, Chaudhn, The canals which it feeds irricate 80,393 
Sardérwah Nangni Khurd, acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 40,164. The 
ah ge rm sane uaty country, from three miles north of Kot Addt 
Dogari, Chakar Khan, to five miles south of Sand&nwén, is irri- 
Trund, Chuan. gated by this scries, and its branches reach 
far into the thal. The careful clearance of the Magassan is of the 
most vital importance. In 1879 the clearance was neglected, and the 
area irrigated fell to 14,0C0 xcres,—a falling off of 18,000 acres. 
The main canals of this series are as follows :—‘The Fazalwa&h, which 
was excavated under the supervision of Fazal Husain, talsilddr, in 
1862 a.D. It irrigates 1,074 acres, paying Rs. 1,404, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kot AddG. The Chandhriwah was excavated 90 years 
ugo by Chaudhri Pairé Ram, grandfather of Kirp& Ram, the present 
chaudhri and zailddr of Kot Addu. It irmgates 3,242 acres, payin 
Rs. 4,882. The Sardarwéh was excavated in the time of Nawé 
Muhammad Khan of Mankera. It has four branches—( 1!) The Muham- 
madpurf. (2) The Khanpurf. (3) The Karid Gadman. (4) The 
Karié SandnwAn. It irrigates 7,831 acres, paying Rs. 10,181 revenue. 
It is capable of great extension into the thal. The Chdkar Khan 
Was originally excavated by a colony of Gurmani Biloches in the 
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time of NawAb Muhammad Khan, and after many changes of channel 
and name fell into the course made for it by Chakar Khan, a lawless 
chief of the Gurmanis, who was alive at the beginning of British 
rule, and about whom Mr. Simson, Settlement Officer, in 1854 a.D., 
writes iu very uncomplimentary terms. The Chakar Khan irrigates 
4,068 acres, paying Rs.5,185 revenue. The last canal of the Magassan 
series is the Chiddn, which means a coruscation, a meteor. It 
was excavated in the time of Nawab Muhammad Khan, under the 
supervision vu. Hamid, Adrddr. It irrigates 3,858 acres, paying 
Rs. 5,065 revenue. 

South of the Magassan is the Magyf chanucl, which is fed 
direct from the Indus. . One canal, the Khudausad, has its head in 
the Mazgi. It irrigates the thud country about Mihmid Kot. It 
was excavated under Jawa, the Adrde¢r betore mentioned. It is 13 
miles long, and inigates 3,395 acres, paying Rs. 7.065 revenue. It 
was renovated in the time of fr Munammad, a noted camsdldar of 
Kot Add, whu named it the Fhudaiddd. After sending out the 
Khudibad, the Mazzi divides tuto two branches—the eastern branch 
is called the Suk, “dry,” aud the western the Dinva or “ crouked”—- 
each of which feeds a gronp of canais. 

The Suk series comprises the Kotwah, the Haji Ishékwih, the 
Jaklriwah, the Sduwah, the Thalwdah, and the Sardarwlh Khurd. 

The Kotwéh was dug in british rule by the villages which 
irrigate from it. It is eight miles long, and irrizateg 3,U25 acres, 

aving a revenue of Rs. 3,515. It irrigates the couutry round 
Mahmud Kot, whence it derives its name. 

The Haji Ishikwah was excavated in the spring of 1878, and 

irrigaics the country round Gujrat aud Mahmud Kot. The villages 
that beuefit bv it subscribed Ms. 1,500, and Government contributed 
Rs. 500. It irrizates 2,359 acres, paving Rs, 2.5809 revenne. It is 
5 miles long. It is named :iter a rebber-sunt whose shrine is in the 
village of Gujrat. At this poiut the canals which owe their origin 
to Nuwdb Aiuhammad Khiéu of the tal begin to end, and we enter 
the country ruled suceessivety by the Mirrant, Gujjar, and Nalhora 
governors of Dera Ghazi Khan. and which, after the Sikh conquest in 
1230, was farmed by the Nawab of Bahawalpur. At the same point 
we leave the Sandnwan fused und enter the Muazattargarh tehsil. 
The heads of ¢he next four canals are in Sandinuwan, but they irrigate 
mostly in the Mazafiargarh tassé, 
—- The Jakhriwah was excavated first in the time of the Nawdbs 
of Bahawalpur. It was afterwards improved and extended by Malik 
GaAman Jakkhar, a famous ca72/nddr who owned land in various parts 
of the district, and whose descendants still live in Kotlt Gdman, 
in the Alfpur ¢ta/s:/. Inu its best days it rerxched to Ddira Vaddhu, 
12 miles further than its present tail, which is in the village of 
Sabzojat. It is 15 miles long, and irrigates 7,002 acres, paying 
Rs. 9,518 revenue. Its operations extend through the thal of the 
Muzaffargarh tahsél, and magnificent crops of indigo are grown on 
it. The J&khr{w4h is named after the tribe to which its improver, 
Mulik Géman, belonged. 

The Thalwah is the last of the canals dug in the governorship 
of Muhammad Khén, the Nawab of the thul. Its length is 10 miles ; 
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it irrigates 4 villages of the Sandnwdén tchsil and 24 villages of the 
Muzaffargarh tahstl. The area watered by it is 5,254 acres, paying 
Rs, 7,589 revenue. Its influence lies entirely in the thal, and, like 
the Jakhriwah, fine crops of indigo are grown on it. The SAnwdéh was 
dug in the time of one of the Ghazi Khans. It irrigates 1,836 acres, 
paying Rs. 2,709 revenue. Its length is seven miles. At one time it 
refused to run, and the irrigators consulted a thal saint Muhib Jahaniit, 
who told them that a buftalo-buil (séhn) would come out of the Suk, 
and that they were to follow it and dig a new canal along the course 
which the bull took. Hence its name the Sanwah. 

The Suk at its southern end narrows into a very small channel, 
which is treated as an artificial canal and kept cleared. It irvig-tes 
S54 acres, paying Rs. 1,179 revenue. The name of this channel is 
the Sardarwah Khurd. 

The western branch of the Magef is the Dinga, “ or the crooked,” 
which feeds the following canals :— 


The Kéluwah. The Sarddrwih Khiard. 
The Sardirwah Kalin. The Ningni or Nangwih. 


They irrigate the apex of the thal and the country about Kinjhir. 
The Sardirwih Khurd was excavated seventy years ago, under the 
government of Bahawalpur. It irrigates 725 acres, paying Rs. 1,1€9 
revenue. 

The KAlawd4h was excavated in 1830 a.p. by Diwdn S:iwan Mal. 
At that time there was a great famine (Avi/), said to have been caused 
by the advance of the British army with Shah Shuj& to Kandhér, and 
the canal was named after Aul, the famine. The Kaluwdh passes 
through the country at a high level, and is a first-rate irrizator. The 
Shahgarh dhand is used as an escape for its surplus water. The 
Kalu wah irrigates 3,322 acres, paying Rs. 4,799 revenue. Its length 
is eight miles. 

The Sarddérw&h was excavated two hundred years ago by one of 
the Gh4zi Khans, and improved about fifty years ago by Diwin SAwan 
Mal. Its length is 16 miles. It irrigates 14,781 acres, paying 
Rs. 25,499 revenue. This canal wants an escape badly for its surplus 
water, which does great damage at and about the villacs of Pakk& 
GhalGaén. The road from Khangarh to Kinjhir is sometimes rendered 
impassable by the floods from this canal. A regulator at the caval 
head is now under construction. 

. The Nangwéh was dug by the villaves near Kinjhir ; the date of 
its excavation is not certain. Its length is 1£ miles. It irrigates 
2,993 acres, paying Rs, 7,573 revenue. 

The next group of canals have their heads in the Chhitta channel. 

They are as follows :— 


Adilwah. Bihisht{wah, 
Pirwah. Sardarwah. 
Rijwih. Ghiluwéh. 
Rerhuwah. 


The Chhitta is here called also the Ghuttu, and, where it passes through 
village of Darin, the Darinwaéli dhand. 

The Adilwah was dug hy the villages which irrigate from it under 
the supervision of one Adil, an agent of the Bah4walpur government. 
It is 12 miles long, and irrigates 10,546 acres, paving Rs. 15,870 
revenue. It is a first-rate irrigator, aud often continues to run 
through the cold season. 
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The Pirwéh was originally dug, twenty years azo, by a combina- 
tion of three villages, Rohillaowal{, Bhundewalf and Paunté Malana, 
which are said to have spent Rs. 15,000 on it. Afterwards other 
villages obtained water from it. On this canal occurred the only 
case known in the district of selling irrigation rights. Alf and others, 
of Paunté Malina, sol? two-eighths of their right in the water to the 
village of Rohiiladuwaif for Rs. 260. The Pirwah 1s 13 miles long, 
and irrigates 2,822 acres pusiug Ks. 3,125 revenue. 

The Réjwéh was dug in the time of the Bahawalpur government, 
and irrigates the country in the neizhhourho«d of the large village 
of Mabra. The canal is uamed from r¢j, a local werd meaning people, 
subjects, showing that the cenal was dng without assistance from the 
government. The Rdjwah is 9 ules iong, ana irrigates 3,671 acres 
paying Ks. 5,710 revenue. 

The Rerhawih was dug during the government of Bahawalpur 
by the folowing nire villages :—Metld. Bast{ Jhangar, Hasanpur 
Kachcha, Gindi, Khakhi, Kushok, Aiadewali, Thakrdowala and 
Mauhrfwvila, which are soid to have spent Ks. 7,000 ov it. Its name 
means “the roller,” from revhan, “to cause to roll.” It is 12 miles 
long, and irrigutes 4,315 acres paving Rs. 6.207 revenne. 

The Eihichtiwah was first dug in the true of the Ghaz{f Khé&ns. 
After running for forty years it became anserviceable, In 1561 the 
irrigating villazes subscribed some money, and, heving yor Rs. 5,000 
takdvi from Guvernment, renovated the canal and dey a new head to 
it. The Binishti crosses the courtry at a high level, and is a first- 
rateirriga-or. It waters 5,017 acres p wing Rs. d,0¢7 revenue. With 
the Bihishti we cuter the Alipur tudsdl. 

The Sardérwah was dug by a combination of villages under the 
government of Behiwalpur. Is waters a few villages of the Muzaffar- 

rh taksil and the country about Shahr Sultan. It rms at a high 
fevel, and first-rate crops cf sugarcane, Incico and rice are grown on 
it. It is almost too good an irrigator, for it occasionally floods the 
country. It badly wants a regulator near its head end regulators at 
the heads of its branches. It irrigates 9,078 acres paying Rs. 9,676 
revenue, Its length is 17 miles. 

The Ghiliwdéh is seven miles long, and irrigates the south-western 
corner of the Muzaflargarh tahsil. It irrigates 2,453 acres paying 
Rs. 3,083 jama. From this point to the extremity of the district the 
canals do not group themselves round side-channels of the Indus, but 
have their head singly in the river or branches of it. 

The Purdénwéh is an old channel of the Indus, which about one 
hndred and fifty years ago dried up and received the name of Purdn, 
“the old.” Abont this time the Nawab of Bahawalpur levied one 
labourer per well from the villages which would benefit, cleared 
out the old channel, and made it into acanal. In 1840 A.D. the 
canal had become unserviceable. In 1844 Diwan Miulrdj, Governor 
of Multan, coniributed Rs. 4,000, and levied Rs. 12,000 from the 
irrigating villages, and again excavated the canal. Up to 1876 it 
was neglected. In that year the irrigators supplied an additional 
number of labourers, and Government contributed Rs. 4,000, and the 
canal was again cleared and made into a very fine work. The Puran 
has 38 large branches besides small distributaries. It irrigates 34,010 
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acres paying Rs, 40,130 revenue. Its length, including branches, is 
105 miles; excluding branches, the length of the parent canal is 29 
miles. The chief branches of the Purdnwdéh are—(1) The Bakhiwdh. 
(2) The Kapre Khas (clothes-snatcher). (3) Nimdénawéh. (4) The 
Kutubwéh. (5) The Pirwaéh. (6) The Khaénwéh. (7) The Bah4walwah. 
(8) The K&dirwéh. 

Every government that ruled this country has had a hand in the 
Suhr4bwéh. The Nawab of Ghdézf Khan dug it. He was followed 
by the Bahdwalpur ruler, who levied one pdi* per patht of grain as 
water-rate for having improved it. In the time of Sdwan Mal, a new 
head was dug. Two new heads were dug during British rule. The 
Suhr4b has two large branches, the Mughalwah and Ratanw&h. The 
latter was renovated in 1879. The Suhrdb irrigates 5,203 acres of 
re good land, paying Rs. 8,191 revenue, in the neighbourhood of 

atol. 

The Chhallfw4h was originally an independent canal, having its 
head in the Sohni dhund, which flows between Jatoi and the Indus. 
It was dug by K4zi Ghul4m Murtaz4, when tohislddr of Alfpur. 
The extension of the Ratan branch of the Suhrébwah, by supplying 
itrigation at a higher level, has superseded the now disused Chhalliwéh. 
The Chhallfwéh irrigated 1,304 acres paying Rs. 2,028 revenue. 

The next two canals, the Sulem4nwéh and Khdnwéh, present a 
new feature—they only work when the summer level of the Indus is 
low. When the flood rises high, all traces of these canals are lost in 
the general submersion. The Sulem4énwéh hasits head in a side- 
channel of the Indus, here called Mochiwal{ dhand, from the village 
through which it passes. It was dug during the Bahdéwalpur govern- 
ment, and named after the kdérddr Sulemén Khan. It irngates 3,301 
acres paying Rs. 3,866 revenue. Itis 14 miles long. If the floode 
are moderate, fine rice crops are grown on it. 

The last canal before we reach the junction of the rivers is the 
Khénw&h. It was dug during tbe government of Bahawalpur. Its 
head is in the village of Bosan, and it is fed by the Kh&khi dhand. 
It irrigates 590 acres paying Rs. 702 revenue. In 1880-81 it was 
made a branch of the g wleméinwah. 

Tt has already been stated how exposed the district is to floods ; 
in order to check them, a number of protective embankments have 
from time to time been erected. The most important protective 
works are those along the line of the Indus. 

The largest of these begins at Kot Sultén, in the Dera Isméifl 
Khan district, and, after a course of 28 miles from north to south, ends 
at Shekh Umer on the bank of the Sardaérwdh, which issues from 
the Magassan. It protects the northern part of the Sanfnwan 
tahstl, and the town and neighbourhood of Muzaffargarh, from the 
floods of the Indus. All the canals of the Garkf and several of the 
ra gs geries pass through this embankment, and are provided 
with masonry regulators at the points where they cross it. It was 
begun in 1872 by a combination «f land-owners of the Sanéowdén 
tahsil, and was finished in 1874 by the Department of Public Works. 

Shekhénw4lé embankment runs parallel with the Chdén canal 
fora mile and a half’ The H4jf Ish&k canal crosses it, and is 


* A pct iz equal to 16 sers. t A path is equal ts about 32 maunds, 
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provided with a regulator. This embankment protects the villages 
near Malimid Kot. It was made in 1880, and cost Rs. 2,000. 

Between the southern end of the last-named embankment and 
the northern end of the Ardin embankment, is a tract of unprotected 
country about eight miles wide. The Ardfn band begins in Habib 
Dauna on the border of the Sandnwdén and Muzaffargarh tahsils, 
and runs five miles south till it ends in the village of Gulkéim 
Mastof on the bank of the great Sard&rwah, which issues from the 
Dinga ndle, It protects the country around Kureshi. It was made 
in 1875 by a combination of land-owners. 

From the southern end cf the Ardéfn embankment to the village 
of Bast{ Lunda comes another unprotected tract of about six miles 
wide. The embankment, known as the Kinjhir and Mahra band, 
begins in Bastf Lunda, a village just north of Kinjhir, and runs south 
for 12 miles, and ends at the head of the Puran canal in Bet Kédim 
Shéh. This band protects the country about Kinjhir and the whole 
of the south of tho Muzaffargarh tahstl. It was made in 1875 by the 
people. Jt is in bad order, and needs repairs. It requires to be 
supplied with regulators where the canals intersect it. Then occurs 
another unprotected tract of 14 miles. The Kot Ratta embankment 
begins on the bank of the Suhrab canal in the village of Bilewala, and, 
after running 11 miles in a south-south-westerly direction, ends in the 
village of Jatof. It protects 26,544 acres paying Rs. 14,600 of 
revenue, the town of Jatof, numerous hamlets and three canals. The 
work was executed in 1879 by the villages protected, with the help of 
: money grant of Rs. 1,200. In 1881-82 this embankment was 
extended southwards for about six miles, and now ends near the 
head of the Suleménwé4h canal. 


Due west of the southern end of the Kot Ratta embankment is 
the northern end of the Aliwalf embankment, which begins in the 
village of Jagmal, and runs due south for eight miles, and ends in the 
village of Bazwala. It was erected in 1879 by the villages which 
benefited from it. This embankment protects 11 villages and parts of 
villages containing 11,131 acres assessed at Rs. 7,601, the town of 
Alfpur, and the tahsil, thdénd and dispensary buildings. Since the 
strengthening of the Kot Ratta band, the Alfwdli band has not been 
required, but it would be useful if the former were breached. 

The floods in the Chindb are much less destructive than those of 
the Indus. The protective embankments are fewer and shorter on 
the Chin&b than on the Indus. 

The most northern is the KhullhGwalé embankment, which 1s 
one mile long. It is in the village of Murdddbdd, 10 miles north of 
Muzaffargarh. When the Chindb is high, a flood finds its way inland 
at this point, and, flowing between the Gancshw&h and Talfri canals, 
injures the country as far south as Muzaffargarh. To stop this flood 
this embankment was made in 1879. North of this, the Langar Sarai 
embankment is being made between the head of the Chin&b canal 
and thal. This cuts off a spill that tinds its way to Muzaffargurh in 
high floods. 

The Wafddaérpur embankment was made in the time of the 
Sikhs along the bank of the Talirf canal. In 1375 the former bed of 
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the Talirf was deserted and anew line dug. The embankment fell 
into disrepair. It was renewed in 1879-80. It is five miles long. 

The Thatta Kureshi embankment was made in the time of the 
Sikhs to protect Khdngarh and its neighbourhood. It is three miles 
long. The Khéngarh embankment was also made in the time of 
the Sikhs. It is seven miles long, and protects Khangarh and 
Ghazanfargarh. These two embankments are now considered one work 
under the name Khangarh Kothela. 

It has already been stated that the country round Rohillénwalf 
is so low that in flood-time the waters, both of the Indus and Chinab, 
find their way into the interior of the district. To check the Chindb 
watera at this point, the Makkhan Bela embankment was made 
from Kot Dddan to Mochiw4lf. It is eight miles long. The Kinjhir 
embankment tries to do the same duty by the waters of the Indus 
at the corresponding point on that river. 

At a distance of 28 miles from the southern point of the district, 
and equi-distant from the Indus and the Chin&b, the town of Khairpur 
stands in the centre of the country that is annually submerged. 
Khairpur is the largest town in the Alipur tahsil, and a place of 
considerable trade. To protect it from floods, a circular embankment 
five miles in length was made roundthe town. The embankment was 
nearly destroyed in 1874 and renewed in 1875. 

The Government waste land deserves a mention here, if only to 
avoid misunderstanding. The district is fairly well cultivated, and 
the cultivation, even in the thal, is generally equally distributed 
thoughout the country. The district does not, like the other districts 
of the Multdn Division, consist of a fringe of cultivation on the banks 
of the rivers enclosing vast tracts of waste land. In the extra-thal 
country, at no time within the memory of man could a block of ten 
thousand acres of waste land have been discovered which was not 
intermixed with cultivation and habitations. In the thal only 
one block of 113,613 acres could with difficulty be formed into a rakh, 
and even that includes cultivated land. The misapprehension referred 
to is the idea that this district is similar to Multén, Jhang and 
Montgomery with their immense inland tracts of waste land. The 
total area of the Government waste, by the statements of the 
Settlement just concluded, is 311,554 acres. 

The great feature of the district is its exceeding dryness, From 
May to September the heat during the day is intense ; but a cold 
wind springs up regularly at about 11 P.M., which makes the nights 
very endurable. From November to February the cold is great, and 
severe frosts occur, which injure the cotton, mangoes and turnips. 
Speaking of the official returns of rain, Mr. O’Brien writes :— 
“I am very incredulous about the years which show as high a rainfall 
“as 20, 21, 24 and 29. This score must have been made in the days 
“when tahsilddrs thought tenths were inches. Judging from the 
“ experience of the last seven years and from the rainfall of the neigh- 
“ bouring districts, I should say the average rainfall was six inches. 
“From June 1879 to June 1880 only one tenth ofan inch fell. The 
“ distribution over the year is usually as follows :—There is a shower 
“ortwoin December and January, another in March and April ; 
“severe hailstorms often occur in these months, Another fall or 
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“ two occurs in July and August, sometimes as early as June. If 
“the district gets the rainfalls as I have described them, it has 
“received its fair share.” 

Table No. TI shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall regis- 


ee , teredat cach of the rain-gauge stations in the 
Tentha of an|. district for each year, from 1866-67 to 
tach. 


ee 1882-83. The fall at head-quarters for the 

| four preceding ycars is shown in the margin. 

ar ae The distribution of the rainifall throughout 

| Ie403 | 10°2 the year is shown in Tables Nos. IIIA and 
Tso-06 2, | i IIIB. 


The following notes on the health of the district have been 
furnished by Dr. J. Connor, who has been seven years Civil Surgeon :— 


“The diseases most prevalent in the district are malarial fevers, skin 
and eye diseases, enlarged spleens, bronchitis, pneumonia and ulcers. The 
fevers, intermittent and remittent, prevail from September to the middle 
of December, the worst month being generally October, during which 
month very few escape one or more attacks of either one or the other form 
of it ; they are not severe in their nature, but when once attacked by either, 
repeated relapses are frequent ; this in the end leads to sequela in the 
shape of dysentery, bronchitis, pneumonia, and enormous spleens, thus 
often causing death indirectly. Skin and eye diseases prevail throughout 
the hot season ; they are due to heat and the careless and cirty habits of 
the people. Next to fevers, these are the most common diseases of the 
district. Bronchitis and pneumonia prevail from November to April ; 
they are very severe and fatal, and, I believe, are more frequent in this 
district than in any other in the Panjdb. The causes appear to be the 
great range of temperature during the cold months, the want of proper 
clothing, and the generally impaired state of the constitution of the people 
from previous repeated attacks of fever. I believe that a very great 
proportion of the deaths uuring the cold months is due to these two 
diseases, though fever is generally stated to be the cause. Ulcers are very 
common throughout the year ; they are usually very large and sloughing, 
and difficult to cure, and often originate from a very trivial cause, such as 
prick, scratch, pimple, or sting of an insect ; people with enlarged spleens 
oeing particularly liable to them. Enormous spleens, the sequel to 
repeated attacks of ague, are met with everywhere, espocially amidst the 
Kardrs and poorer classes. Eventually this cliscase is indirectly the cause of 
much morterity in the district. Dysentery and diarrhoea are not common, 
and choi-ra is alost unknown. Small-pox is cccasionally very prevalent 
during the spring, and measles more so. Stone and goitre are often met 
with. Eurcpeans, as a rule, enjoy very good health in the district. ” 


Tke ruie of heaith prescribed by indigenous medical authority 


1s as follows :— 

Chetr Visdkh ahume. 

Jeth Harh sumhe. 

Sawan Badra dhanvee. 

Asai Katen thora khawe 

Tabthin pds na jai. 

Travel in Chetr and Visékh (March to May), sleep in Jeth and 

Haérh (May to July), bathe in S4wan and Badra (July to September). 
eat little in Assi and Katen (September to November), and you wil} 


not have to visit a doctor. 
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Tables Nos. XI, XIA, XIB, and XLIV give annual and monthly 
statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its towns during 
the last five years; while the birth and death-rates since 1868, so far 
as available, well be found in Chapter III for the general population, 
and in Chapter VI under the heads of the several large towns of the 
district. Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes 
and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 1881; while Table 

No. XXXVIII shows the working of the dispensaries since 1877. 


SECTION B._GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 


Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its nature, 
and so little has been done in the Panjéb in the way of detailed 
geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the local 
geology of separate districts. Buta sketch of the geology of the 

rovince as a whole has been most kindly furnished by Mr. HMedlicott, 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and is published 
in extenso in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer series, and also 
as a separate pamphlet. 

There are no metals found in the district, and the mineral pro- 
ducts are extremely unimportant. Kankar is occasionally seen, but 
in such small quantities as not to be worth collecting. Earth salt 
used to be largely manufactured during former governments, but is 
now prohibited. The descendants of the old nundrts, or salt-makers, 
are common. The majority have taken to agriculture, but not a few 
have become aWarcoa\ burner Saltpetre used to be made in the 
district. In 1861 there were 27 saltpetre pans in the district, paying 
each Rs, 4. There was an establishment, costing Rs. 120 a year, to 
look after the destruction of the edible salt involved in making 
saltpetre. It is not surprising to find it reported in the same year 
that the manufacture ceased. 

Although so dry, the district is full of vegetation of great 
variety. The following is a complete list of the trees :— 

Tahli (shisham in Hindusténi), Dalbergia sissu.u—This tree 
nowhere grows with such luxuriance as it does in this district. There 
are tw. fine avenues; one five miles long, leading from Muzaffargarh 
towards Shershéh ferry ; the other from Muzaffargarh to Khéngarh, 
eleven miles long; which were planted by Captain Voyle, Deputy 
Commissioner, in 1834. Some of the trees have reached a girth of 9 
feet. There are older trees of 14 feet in girth. Ktkar, locally called 
kikkar, and in Hindusténf kikar (Acacia Arabica), suffers much 
from frost, but where it escapes this danger it grows into a very fine 
tree. The wood is much used for agricultural instruments. The 
young branches of the kikkar, ber and jand are cut as fodder for 
goats, and are called lédngt and lung. The sharinh (Hindustdénf sizis), 
Acacia speciosa, grows badly im this district. It sometimes reaches 
a large size, but the wood 1s always much wormeaten. The jand or 
i (Prosopis spicigera) is the commonest tree in the district. 
The rakhs are full of it. Where it escapes being lopped, it attains a fair 
size, but it is generally stunted and deformed from being cut for léngf. 
The pods are called shangar or sangar or sangrf, and are used for food, 
being eaten either boiled with ghi as a relish, or mixed with curds and 
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called ardita. They are also dried as a preserve. Hind& bridegrooms 
generally and a few Muhammadans cut a small branch of a jand 
tree and bury it before marriages. Offerings are made to the jand 
tree by the relations of Hindd small-pox patients during an attack 
of small-pox. The wood is used for agricultural implements and 
fuel. The ber (Zizyphus jujwba) is common, and attains a large 
size. Near Rohill4nwali are some very fine trees. The dried 
fruit is called bhugridn. The whiénk (Tamariz orientalis) is 
called tilhd while young. It thrives everywhere, and is propa- 
gated with ease. A branch stuck in the ground will strike if it 
gets alittle water at first. The manna of this and of the laf is 
called shaklo. The galls, min, are used for dyeing and tanning. The 
lat (Tamariz dioica), called pilehhf in the Panj4b and jhdd in 
Hindust4n, grows spontaneously wherever river-water reaches. The 
river banks are lined with thickets of it. In classifying land it is 
an axiom among ta/silddérs that land which grows laf is culturable. 
Lat is used instead of masonry for lining wells and for makin 

baskets. It is usually a mere bush, but in the ‘hal, west and nort 

of Mahmid Kot, it grows to so large a size as to be worth selling as 
fuel for steamers, Thejél (Salvadora oleoides) grows spontaneously 
in the thal and in waste land. The wood is of little value, as the 


proverb says— 
Na kam da na kar da, _ { Of no good and of no use. 
Ajay chugha jal da. ~ Like a worthless log of jal. 

The fruit is called ptlh, plural ptlhin, and is largely eaten by the 
natives. The dried fruit is called kokir. The leaves and twi 
furnish fodder for goats and camels. The jhit (Salvadora Indica) is 
common in the south of the district, especially in the inundated 
parts. It is of no use except to make tooth-sticks, miswdk, locally 
called musdg, for which use its bitter wood makes it a favourite. 
The kartnh or karfta (Capparis aphylla) iscommon in waste land. It 
makes rafters and fuel of an inferior sort. The flower is boiled and 
eaten as a vegetable. The name oft’: fruit is delha. It is made 
into pickle. The ubhan or bahan i cia Luphratica) grows spontane- 
ously on the banks of the Indus, lower Chinéb and Sutlej after its 
junction with the Chinab, where it escapes lopping; it attains a 
large size. Its young branches provide fodder for goats. The wood 
is light, and consequently is used for making beds, door-frames, bair 
wheels for wells, end rafters. Phog (Callingonum polygonoides).—Its 
habitat is in the thal, where it is very abui.dant. It is a small 
leafless shrub. The wood makes excellent charcoal. The twigs 
provide fodder for goats and camels. The fruit ripens in May. It is 
called phogli, and is both cooked as a vegetable and made into 
bread. Khip (Orthanthera biminea) 1s @ leafless shrub which grows 
chiefly in the thal. It is not put to any use. It is very inflammable; 
if two pieces are rubbed together they will catch fire. Ak (Calotropis 
procera).—Perhaps this should not be classed as a tree, but specimens 
occur 10 feet high with wooded stems nearly a foot in girth. It is 
usually a shrub. Goats and sheep eat the leaves. 

The trees before mentioned are those commonly seen. The 
following are more rare here ; but as they are common Indian trees, 
they require no description :—(1). Pippal, Ficus religiosa. (2) Bohir 
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Ficus Indica. (3) Amaltas, here called girdnallt, Cathartocarpus fistula. 
(4) Laswra, Cordia myxa. (5) Rohira, Tecoma undulata. (6) Gondi, 
Cordia roth. (7) Jaman, here called jammin, Sizygium jambolanum. 
(8) Chhichhra, Buteai frondosa. (9) Phuldi, Acacia modesta. (10) 
Kadbalt kikkar, Acacia cupressiformis. (11) Sohdnjna, Moringa 
pterygosperma,. Pippals and bohirs should be more abundant than 
they are, for they were carefully preserved by Diwin SAéwan Mal. No 
one could get leave to cut a taAli tree, even in his own land, without 
a personal application to the Diwan, and without paying the full price. 
Even a kikkar or ber could not be cut without obtaining the permission 
of the karddr and paying the full price of it; but to cut a 
pippal or bohir was absolutely forbidden, and entailed severe 
punishment. The garden trees are mangoes, pomegranates, apples 
(here called sdf), oranges, limes and figs. The mangoes are superior, 
and are largely produced. The town of Muzaffargarh imports 500 
maunds a year. Mango gardens are common in the neighbourhood 
of Khangarh, which is said to produce 2,000 maunds of mango fruit 
a year; 500 are consumed in Khangarh town, and 1,500 maunds 
exported to Multén. Mangoes sell at from 16 to 24 sers per rupee. 

The most remarkable plant in the district is the date palm, 
khajjt. The fruit forms a staple food during part of the year. 
Every part of the plant hasa separate name and a separate use. 
The trees pay a tax to Government, which furnishes a considerable 
revenue. ‘The khajji grows in ba part of the district, and flourishes 
in the poorest soil. Dates are divided into nar (male), mdda (female), 
khagsi (neuter), and bogh, which means in Arabic a casing, and, 
applied to dates, means stoneless. In February, one or more spathes 
issue from the root of the terminal cluster of leaves. The spathe is 
called sippi (a shell). As the spathe opens, clusters of tendrils (mal) 
emerge, covered with little white waxy balls which are the flower-buds. 
The clusters are called gosha, and the buds bar. In April the fruit 
is the size of a pea, and is called makoraor pippin. At this stage 
birds begin to eat the dates, and do great damage. In July the fruit 
has attained its full size, and is called gandora or doka, and those dates 
are gathered which are to be ripened by being salted called lant pind, 
“salted dates.” In July and August the fruit is completely ripe, and 
is called pind. A few ripen later in the month of Badra (August- 
September), and are hence called bddrt. A proverb gives a memoria 
technica for the various stages :— 


Visakh makora, Jeth gandora, ‘In April May makora, in May-June gandora, 
Harh doka, Sawan pind. _ J ‘*InJune-July doka, and in July-August pind ; 
Badra aya te kadh gis ~ ) ‘* August and September came, and took away 
Khajjwalidn de jind. ‘The date-eater’s life.” 


Dates are consumed in three forms :— 
1.—Lanipind, “salted dates.”—These are picked when unripe, 
and ripened by being rubbed with salt, and being kept 
for a day in a tightly-closed jar. 
2.—Van-di-pind, 1. e., dates of the tree.—Dates which ripen 
naturally on the tree. 
8.—Chirvin pind, t, e., split dates—Inferior dates are split 
open, the stone is taken out, and the dates are dried. 
Dates are either cultivated, in which cases they are called Hath radh, 
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Chapter I, B. or grow spontaneously, when they are called aperejamidn, or gidaridn, 
Geology, Fauna {tom ® story that they have sprung from stones which jackals 
and Mliore. have thrown away atter eating the fruit. At the end of April, 
Date palms. watchers called rakhas are hired to watch the fruit. A rdkha 
: receives from Rs. 8 to 5 per month, a quarter or half a ser of ripe’ 
dates in the season, and as many fallen dates as he can eat. A rdkha 
can watch 200 trees if they are sparse, and up to 400 if they grow 
thickly. Dates are also preserved by the clusters being enclosed in 
net-work bags made of grass, which are called tora, or bags of 
matting pee of the pinnz of the date tree, called bindi. When 
the dates ripen, pickers (charha) are hired. A picker gets from 
Rs, 4 to 8 per month, a ger of ripe dates a day, and as many dates 
as he can eat while up on the tree. Around Misatiat pach he gots 
two chhittaks of onions per day and five yards of cloth. The picker 
keeps himself in position at the top of the tree by a thick rope which 
asses round the tree and under his seat. The rope is called kamand. 
icking looks more dangerous than it really is ; still there are acci- 
dents every year. Pickers are allowed by the owners to give a 
handful of dates to each passer-by. A handful is called pdnja. 
Hence the date season is a favourite time for pilgrimages, because 
the pilgrims need not take food with them, and can subsist on the 
panjas, The picked datcs are taken to an enclosure called khort, 
and are exposed to the sun for four days, after which they are ready 
for storing or export. Dried date will keep gocd till November 
after which they breed worms, ‘Another mode of drying dates is to 
boil them in water, then throw away the water, add a little oil, and 
fry the dates till quite dry. In this state dates will keep a year. 

Such dates are called bhugridn. 
Date trees vary in productiveness; some will bear as much as 
three maunds. Mr. O’Brien writes :—“ From a number of experi- 
‘ments made by me in 1878, I found that a date tree had trom 2 to 20 
“clusters, and the average crop was 20 sers. I have, however, seen 
“very much heavier crops than those I experimented on. The Extra 
“ Assistant Settlement Officer gives a maund anda quarter as the 
“average crop. The different kinds of dates are very numerous, and 
“ are hardly to be distinguished from one another. I have specimens 
“of 29 kinds before me, and with the exception of one kind called 
“ shingast, which is long and of a bright yellow, the others seem to 

“me all the same.” 

Parts of a date tree Every part of a date tree has a separate name and a separate 
and the use of cach. use. The stem is called mundh while standing, and chhdnda when 
cut down and trimmed of its branches. It is used for rafters, and, 
when hollowed out, for aqueducts. A cluster of stems springing 
from one stool is called thada, and a grove of dates is phat. “The 
leaf stalk is callec chhari, and is used for making fences, frames and 
such light wood-work us in other parts would be made of bamboo. 
It is also beaten into fibre and used for making ropes. The chharis 
are cut every yeur, and the stumps are called chhanda, and near 
Rangpur daphi. The ears are called in the south of the district 
bhutra, and in the north phara. They are used for making mats, 
baskets, fans and ropes. The rete or net-work fibre that is formed 
at the base of each petiole is called Aubal, and is used for making 
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ropes. The fruit stalk, with the fruit on, is called gosha, and buhdra 
after the fruit is picked, when it makes an efficient besom. The 
cluster of leaves at the top of the palm is called gdcha, and in the. 
heart of it is the terminal cabbage-like head called gart, which is edible. 
The date-stone is called gakar, gitak and gikd. The thorns are thihd. 

When a date palm begins to fall off in bearing, it is severely 
scorched, which is said to restore productiveness. Palms growing 
in sandy soil often dry up without any apparent cause. This disease 
is called bara, a local name for fever. Worms of various sorts 
attack the fruit while still on the tree. The best known of this is 
called susari. It is exactly like a weevil. The greatest enemy of 
the date is continued rain, which, when it occurs, completely destroys 
the crop. The people eat dates for four months in the year. They 
eat them at their meals, and at all times of the day and night besides. 
Poor people subsist on dates altogether during the season. In the 
south of the district, dates are pounded, mixed with flour, and made 
into bread. Dates are sometimes mixed with tobacoo and smoked. 
People eat dates till they are surfeited, and then chew a raw onion 
and begin eating again. When it is remembered that there are 
414,509 female date palms in the district, and that the average crop 
is a maund and a quarter, it will be seen what a large staple of food 
dates form. The jama assessed at the Regular Settlement on the 
date trees is Rs. 19,126. An account of the revenue, past and 
present, derived from date trees will be given hereafter. 


Besides fish, an account of which will be given hereafter, the pro- 
ducts of the dhands are as follows :—Water-lilies (Nelumbium 
speciosum). The local name is pabbin. The flowers are used for 
medicine and considered cooling. The seed capsules hold 20 or 22 seeds 
embedded in cellular pith, of the size and taste of a filbert. While 
_ young, the seeds are eaten raw or cooked as a vegetable. The flesh of 

the seed is called gar ; it is white, covered with a green seedcoat. The 
seeds are considered a cure for vomiting, and, mixed with sugar, are 
good for diseases of children. The roots of the pabbin spread in the 
mud at the bottom of thedhand. They are long and white and divided 
into lengths by knots. They are dug up and eaten, either roasted with 
salt or boiled as a vegetable. Pabbin roots are called bhe, a 
corruption of the Persian bekh or root. Singhdras (Trapa bicornis) 
are sometimes found in the dhands. The nuts are dried and, when 
required for use, the kernels are separated from the husks by pounding, 
and made into flour. Kundr, bulrush (Typha augustzfolia) is 
found in most of the dhands, especially in the south of tbe district. 
The flags are called phara, and are used for making matting called 
parchha and phiri, and string for beds. A charpoy of bulrush strin 
is highly esteemed for its softness and coolness, and to sleep nak 
on such a bed is considered a great luxury. The down of the ripe 
ear is collected and boiled in a cloth like a plum-pudding. It has a 
sweetish insipid taste. The down is called bur, and down pudding 
is burt. At the lower part of the ear a fibrous substance, something 
like cotton is produced, which is called xahu. This is used as tinder, 
and is much sought after by the frontier Biloches. 


The following are the most common and esteemed fodder plants. | 


Talla grows everywhere except in kallar and sandy soil, Talla is 
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the dab of Hindustén. It is an excellent grass for fodder, and is a 


Geology, Fauna *gn of good soil. Chhembhar in sandy soils takes the place of talla 


ana t'lora. 
Fodder plants. 


Piants other than 
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as a fodder grass. It is a prostrate grass that sends out runners. It 
is surprising to see how fast it grows in the thal after rain. It is 
excellent fodder. Drabh is a strong coarse grass with long roots. 
It grows in all kinds of soils, even in the poorest, and remains green 
all the year round. It is difficult to eradicate. The agriculturists 
liken themselves to it in the proverb :— 
‘© Zamindar drabh di par hin” = 
** Ralers change, but the saminddr lasts for ever.” 

Madhdna is arain grass of excellent quality while it lasts. It is so 
called because its flower resembles a madhdwit or churn-dasher. 
Trir or makhnala is another rain grass, and is much liked by horses. 
Kal or kabba is also a rain grass, and is excellent fodder while green, 
but it soon grows hard and uneatable. Zehé& is a thistle, and grows 
abundantly among the rabi crops. It is grazed, and also cut and 
given to cows and bullocks to eat. Visah is a spreading fleshy-leaved 
pent which grows in the rains. It is eaten iy all animals except 

orses and asses. This is the plant elsewhere called itsit. Sinjhd 
is a plant like clover, which bears a yellow flower. It grows wild 
among the rali crops, and in parts is cultivated. There is a species 
with white flowers which is said to give colic to cattle. Jaudal isa 
plant that grows among wheat ant. barley, and until seed time it 
cannot be distinguished from them. The seed, however, is small and 
tasteless ; while green, it is good fodder. Dodhak is a small milky plant 
which provides fodder for sheep and goats only. The biitéis the 
Saccharum sara, often wrongly called sarkana and munjkdna, which 
are really names of parts of the plant. This is almost as uscful as the 
date-palm. The wavy leaves at the base of the plant are called sar, 
and, besides being good fodder, are used for mats and thatch. The 
tall stem is called kandn, and the upper part of the stem 0. Kanda 
is used for making baskets, chairs, walls of huts, screens, roofs, rafters, 
and fences, The tilt is used for making baskets and besoms. The 
sheath of the ¢il is munj, and is used for making ropes. The flowers 
are called duili, and are given to cows and buffaloes to increase and 
enrich their milk, and are hence called makkhan sarcai or “ butter one 
anda quarter more.” Kadnhis the Saccharum spontaneum ; itis ve 
abundant in the low ground near the rivers which is annually inundated, 
and in the islands. It furnishes first-rate fodder for buffaloes— 
and pens are made from the stem. Kawi isa grass which has a 
faint lemon smell ; it is found in the thal. Dila is a rush which grows 
in marshy grounds. Ii is inferior fodder. Murak is another marsh 
plant ; it is soft and tender, and much esteemed as fodder. Jusdg is 
a plant which is used as fodder and also asa pot-herb ; it is said to 
soften other vegetables and meat which are cooked with it. JLdna is 
used in this di.trict only as fodder for camels. Sujit is not made. 
Camel-thorn, here called jawdnh (Hindustén{ jawdsa), is common. 
The following plants, hich are mere weeds, are also used as 
fodders se 2 on manjhar, sdvri, maindn, bhukan, or bukan, battun 
or Lathin, pit pdpra, sin, palwahan, and patral). 

The atiea. are the most common plants, other than fodder 

plants. The line between fodder and other plants is not very clear, 
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for camels and goats will eat anything. Bhakhra, Sea e Liha Chapter I, B. 
(Tribules terrestris) grows generally in sandy soils ; it has a caltrop- goed 
shaped seed-vessel. . It aed ‘ cure senor Puth kanda, alae i hn . 
literally “inverted thorn” (Achyranthes aspera), is common iN piants other than 
Sandown. The leaves are dried, made into powder, and used as an __fodder plants. 
emetic. Dhamdnh (Fagonia cretica) is found in the thal during 
summer. Camels eat it, and medicine is prepared from it to check 
impurity of the blood (malai). Karviliin (Capparis horrida); the fruit 
ripens in March and April and is made into pickles ; leaves are made 
into fomentations for sore-throats. Ratkan grows in summer on the 
banks of the canals; it is used in diseases of horses. Kaurtumman, the 
colocynth gourd, grows in the thal and in sandy ground, during June 
and July. It isa favourite medicine for horses. Kander, a plant 
with thorns on the stem, leaf stalks, and leaves witha fruit like 
potato apples. Phesak lant (Sueda fruticosa) is eaten by camels, 
and medicine is made of it to relieve the Joad on the chest of 
regnant women. Harmal (Peganum harmala) grows everywhere. 
he seeds ripen in August; mixed with bran and salt, and burnt, they 
are efficacious in driving away jing and averting the evil eye and the 
machinations of enemies. Lit is a parasitical creeper of a light-green 
colour, that grows on the uppor branches of trees. It kills the tree to 
which it attaches itself. Bhuen phor, literally the earth-splitter, 
Se se culatropidis) ; this curious plant is very common. In 
ebruary and March its stem, about an inch and-a-half thick, bursts 
through the ground, sending fissures all round, and grows from 6 
inches to a foot high, and is covered with handsome wax-like flowers. 
The whole plant is very juicy. Itis given to goats to increase their 
milk, and, when bruised, is applied to boils. It is also given to children 
to cure impurity of blood.  Sit&n (Boncerosia edulis)* is a kind of 
wild asparagus, which, after summer rains, springs up at the roots of 
the jal, gand, karfta, and phog trees. It is eaten with salt and also 
ee ae asa vegetable. It has a pleasant acid taste. Chilbhar is a 
small gourd that grows wild among the kharif crop. The fruit is 
eaten raw and cooked with meat, on which itis supposed to have a 
softening effect. Chibharen di bar, the “ threshing floor of chabbhar,” 


is used commonly for the “ Greek kalends.” 
‘* Chibharen dt bar te dest.” 
‘¢ He will pay it at the Chibbhar threshing floor,” é. e., he will never pay it. 


Jatl musag, literally the “ Jat’s tooth brush,” isa small plant with 
pink flowers, that grows on land subject to inundation. Bhangra is 
of two kinds, one kind has blue flowers, of which women make 
collyrium. The other kind grows on the banks of water-courses, and 
when reduced to ashes, is used for curing galls on bullocks caused h 

the yoke. Uthpera, literally “ camels’ foot-prints,” is a plant wit 

broad leaves that grows in the thal. The leaves are dried, pounded 
and boiled, and used internally for gonorrhoea. Fatokar grows in the 
hot weather. Its leaves are used by bald men as a hair-restorer, and 
are also good for boils. Bhikal, literally “ buds of the earth,” is a 
plant very like an onion which comes up with the ral’ crops. It bears 
a small black seed which ripens just before the wheat harvest. In 
times of scarcity, the seeds are ground and made into bread ofa 


* Fully described in Edgeworth’s Florula Maltica, 
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repulsive appearance, and very indigestible. Ahumbhi‘, mushrooms, 
are common in the thal after rain in the hot weather. They are of 
very good flavour. Although usually eaten fresh, they are also arid 
for future consumption, and preserve their flavour in the dry state 
wonderfully well. Pad buhera is the name for fungi of all sorts. 
Other plants less known are— 

Gorakhpdn, dandelt, tandila, martrt, reshan, van vert, stjh 
ubhdra or sunrise, saldra, kaurt valh or bitter creeper, pipli, kulatch 
butt, nil butt or wild indigo, giddar wdr or wild cottcn, angdir, 
kanjun, bo phalli and bathin. 

Tigers are often met with in the dense jungles on the Lanks of 
the Indus, towards the south of the district. Tiuey do considerable 
damage to cattle, but rarely attack man unless in self-defence. Still, 
a case occurred in 1879 of a boy being wantonly killed by a tiger in 
Bet Isénwal& The local name for tiger is shin. Wolves, here called 
néhar, are found throughout the district, and wild pigs are extremely 
common, especially on the banks of the rivers. Wild boars are 
called mirhon and wild sows bhiindin. The only deer in the district 
are pdrhd or hog-deer ; the Indian gazelle, here called karan and in 
Hindustén chikdra; and the swamp-deer (Rucervas duvaucellii). 
The last is nearly extinct ; its local name is ghoin. Jackals and foxes 
are common. Faces are very rare. Ottersare found in the south 
of the district. Hedge-hogs, here called jah, arecommon. Mungoose, 
called here naultin, are very common. Pig and deer are occasionally 
taken He nets of munj rope supported on poles driven into the 

round. 
The following birds are found in the district :— 

Doves.—The male is gera, the female tuttin. 
Sparrows.—Native name chiri. 

Hoopoe.— Local name hudhud. 

Wood-peckers.—Local name drakhén pakkht, literally the “car- 

penter bird.”” Tho hoopoe is often called by this name. 

Peewits, here called tatirf. | 


Warty-headed Ibis .. Kdnwnt. 

Tern S26 5 Karahi. 

Sand piper sais w. Lathe. 

Pelican ... ie « Pain. There is a larger 
kind called sohal paér. 

Indian snake-bird ... we «Str. 

CrowS ase _— we «6=Kadn. 

Lark ele eee ee. Chandir. 

Kite Mil. Hindustén{ chil. In 


popular belief, the kite is female for six menths of the 
year, and male for the other six months. 


Vulture ... sini we Giyh. 

Pharaoh’s chicken ... we Sundd. 

Blue jay ... aes +» Chan. Its flesh is good for 
colds. To hear or see a blue jay is a bad omen. 


Magpie ... sie wee Mahtdd. 
Straited Bush Babbler ... Herhd. 
Bengal Babbler... ... Dad herhd. 
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Parrot... .. Tota. 
Butcher-bird or shrike ... Malala. Both the grey-backed Goals ry aun 
and red-backed species arc found. To see a butcher- Birds. 
bird fly is a good omen. 
King crow .. Kal karachchhi. This bird is 


venerated by Muhammadans, because it brought water to 
Imém Hussain when he was martyred, and also on 
account of its habits of early rising. 


Swallow - ... Ababil. 
Kingfisher a ... Loba, literally “diver,” and 
mamola. 


Egerets and paddy-birds ... Bagla, and bag. The young 
are eaten and considered fattening. 


Coot i wee Arte 
The Blue Coot... ... Kulang. Water rail is khanauti. 
Indian Oriole 03 .- Haridwal. 
Avadavats ... Lah, and shdrak lali. The last 
name literally means lal? weighing a chhittak. 
Spoonbill sae © Doi bag. Literally spoon heron. 
eron eas ... Sanh. 
Raven ... Dodar kdn and ruhela kan. 
Owls, owlets, and goat- 
suckers - ww. Ghugh, ullan, chibri, and huk. 


Owls and goat-suckers are birds of bad omen. The owl 
called ghugh is called the kirakka shink or Kirér's tiger, 
on account of the superstitious dread in which Kirérs 


hold it. 
The other Raptores are— 
Kurl ... ... A large hawk found near water. 
It lives on fish and wild fowl. 
Baz, male ; re Jurra, male. 


Bashin, male ; ... Basha, female. 
Chipak, male ; pia Shikra, female. 


Laghar. Shihin., 

Tumtri. Charag. 

Chihemar. Bhar. 
which are all hawks of different kinds. Cormorant, 
khambra. 


Bittern is here called nardr. The Grebe is tuhayd. 
The birds for which the English equivalent is doubtful are— 
Karwanak, also called saukin Lives on the banks of rivers 
and in sandy deserts. 
Nil bulai .. ... Lives on the banks of rivers and 
near water. A kind of water-rail apparently. 
Dhing Very large crane-like birds which 
| os ee ot congregate in flocks during the 
cold season. 
Bulbuls ... su ... These are common to all India, 
and are great pests to the gardener. 
Phiddd be 


Dhtwr ... eae ne A small ash-coloured bird with a 
long tail. 


Badiung ... 
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Chhapakt ... Sia ... An ash-coloured bird, the size of 
a dove. If a person who kills a chhapdkt touches 
another who is afflicted with itch, the latter will be cured. 

Tilyar or vahye—The tilyar is, probably, a starling, and the 
vahye, though differing in colour, is like a starling in its 
flight. Both are great enemics to the farmer, and are 
very destructive to dates. 

Trakla,— This is apparently the green pin-tailed fly-catcher. It 
is named trakla from a fancied resemblance to the spindle, 
trakla, of a spinning wheel. 

The game birds and those usually shot by Europeans are— 

1. The florikin (/foubara macgueeni), here called tilor, 2. Sand 
grouse. 3. Partridges, black aud grey. The female black partridge 
is called miss?. 4. Quails arrive in great numbers in March and 
September, but soon disappear. A few remain all the year. 5. The 
common, the jack and the painted snipes. 6. The wild goose, 
mangh. 7. Mallard, nirgi. 8. The spotted-billed duck, hanjhal. 
9. Gadwal duck, buar. 10. Shoveller duck, gena. 11. The marble- 
backed duck, bhurnu. 12. The Brahminy duck, chakwa. 13. The 
common teal, karara. 14. The shell drake or burrow duck, dadchi. 
15. The white-eyed duck, ruidrt. 16. The whiscling teal. Kunj 
and plover are common in the lowland near the rivers. The plover 
is called pulidni, “the weaveress,” from its gait. It makes a short 
rapid run, and then stops like a weaveress when preparing her thread. 
Pigeons are found all over the district. Quail end waier-fowl are 
netted in great numbers by native hunters. 

Fishing provides an industry for a very larz> number of people. 

The fishing tribes—Jhabels, Kihals and Mors—live almost entirely by 
it, and other people take to fishing for support ac well as a:nusement. 
The instruments used are— 

(1). The drag net called chheku jal or ahawa. This is made of 
several nets fastened together. 

(2). Nard.—This is a stationery net, which 1s kept in @ perpen- 
dicular position by means of floats made of reeds. 

(3). The cast net, sdtu jul. 

(4). The cur is a beehive-shaped frame of wood, lincd with a 
net. It is jammed to the bottom of shallow water, and 
secures whatever fish are luside. 

(5). Kara is an eight-sided caze surrounded with netting. 

(6). Sanzold, a spear like that carried by chaukidurs. This is 
used also for spearing tortoises. 

Fish are also caught with the hook and line in deep water, and 
in the rivers. - The rivers abound in fish, but few are caught in the 
main strerm, except the khagaa, a siluroid fist, which takes @ bait 
readily. ‘The fisherman’s apparatus is too weak and too small to be 
of much use in the large and rapid channei. of the rivers. The great 
field for fishermen is in the side-channels, backwaters and tanks, here 
called dhands. These dhands, and the manner tn which they are 
leased by Government, have already beer descvibed ut pages 7 to 9. 
The fish-eating crcecodiles (Gaviaiis Ganieticus), here called sinsar, 
are common in both rivers. The snub-nosed crocedile (Crocodilus 
palustris) is common, but it shows itself less, and prefers the still- 
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water of the dhands. Tortoises are found both in the rivers and in ChapterI, B. 
the dhands. The porpoise (Platanista Gangetica), here called bulhin, 


: : : Geology, Fauna 
is often seen in the main stream of the rivers; otters are common, end Micra: 
and are said to be taught by fishermen to bring them fish. Otters Fiuhing: 


are supposed to be the incarnation of greediness, and a proverb 
says—‘ Only a fool would go to the otter’s home to get the remains 
of yesterday's dinner.” 

The fish are of very excellent quality. The species are not very Fish, 
numerous. The following is believed to be a complete list :— 

Btngh (Ambassis baculis). This is the only member of the 
perch family found in the district. 

Of the snake-headed fishes two specimens are found. 

Chitra (Ophiocephalus marulius). This is the sahol or saul of 
the Panjab. 

Guddu (Ophiocephalus punctatus), Hindustani and Panjabi garat. 

The chitra attains three feet in length. The guddt about eight 
inches. They have few bones, but are insipid eating. 

The spiny eel has two representatives—Goj (Mastacemblus 
armatus) ; Gujira (Mastacemblus pancalus). Both are good 
eating and excellent when stewed. 

The siluridce have the ten representatives piven below, and probably 
more. They are scaleless and good eating, but are, asa rule, filthy 
feeders. They will take a baited hook or a spoon bait readily. (1). 
Singhara (Macrones aor). (2). Malhir (Macrones tangara). (3). 
Khagar (Macrones cavasius). (4). Khaggd, also called trikanda 
(Macrones carcio). (5). Ahi (Pseudotropius atherinoedes). (6). 
Dhungna (Pseudotropius garua). (7). Dimman (Callichvous checkra). 
(8). Ghoghun (Callichrous bimaculatus). (9). Mall (Wollago attu), 
the bodli of Panjéb and Hindustan. (10). Ludnkh (Sacecbranchus 
fossilis), Hindustani singt, A very ugly fish with eight long thick 
barbels ; each pectoral has a poisonous spine, which 1s said to cause a 
wound as painful as scorpion’s sting. 

The carp family has the ten representatives given below, and 

robably more. They are all excellent eating and clesn feeders. 
(1). Dambhra (Labeo rohita), the rahi of Panj4b and Hindistan. 
This is the best of all the fishes for eating. The thaild and mori rank 
next. (2). Dahi (Labeo calbasu). (3). Sarihan (Labeocursa). (4). 
Thala (Catla buchanani), (5). Mori or mordki (Cirrhina miicela). 
(6). Sohnin (Cirrhina reba). (7). Poprt or kharnin (Barbus sarana). 
(8). Drura (Barbus chrysopterus). (9). Dara (Rohtee cotio). (10). 
Parahi (Chela gora). 

The herring family has only one representative, the chhucht 
(clupeh chapra). The notopteride have only two species: (1). Pari 
or batt) (Notopterus chitala). It has a number of eyclike marks near 
its tail. (2). Kani pari or kani batti (Notopterus kapirat ), literally the 
one-eyed part or batti, so called because the eyelike spcts near the 
tail are wanting. Both the notopten are full of tones ard tavtcless. 

Besides the fish before mentioned, there is the shal. r, asmai! 
scaleless fish with five dorsal rays headed by a spine, 10 - atr.l rays, 
pectoral fins headed by a spine, four barbels, adipose fin, back ye'low 
with black stripes, whence comes its name shahingar or tiger-fish, 
from shinh, a tiger. This is probably one of the Gilyptosternum 
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genus. The following fish complete the list :-—(1). Chhalli. (2). Ladkht 
gogun. (3). Lukar machi. (4). Gula, (5). Patol. (6). Khitha. (7). 
Makhni. The gangat isa large prawn, and jhingais ashrimp. It 
may be mentioned that the residents of this district generally cannot 
be trusted to give the names of the birds or fish correctly. To get 
correct information, the fishing and sporting tribes—Jhabel, Kihal, 
Mor, and Mahtam—must be consulted. Government derives revenue 
from the fisheries, an account of which will be given further on. 

The reptiles of the district are as follows :— River-tortoises, which 
are eaten by the Kihals, Mors, and Chthrds, but not by other tribes. 
Among the sauria are— 

1. The snub-nosed crocodile (Crocodtlus palusiris), here 
called baghin. 

2. The fish-eating crocodile (Gavialis Gangeticus), here called 
sinsadr. The tribes before mentioned eat the flesh of 
these. 

3. The goh. 

4, The guhira. This is said to be the young of the goh, but 
it seems to be a distinct species. 

5. The sdhnan, a lizard which frequents sandy grounds. The 
flesh is used in medicine, and is credited with 
strengthening and restorative powers, 

Kirari. The common house lizard. 

Korh kirart. Literally the leprous lizard. It is said to 
change its colour, and may be a kind of chameleon, __ 

8. Khan is a black and white hzard with a bluish tinge. 

There are all sorts of fables about khans. It does not 

copulate, but is found full grown in the belly of snakes, 

It is supposed to be most deadly. 

Jai kin khiwe khan 
Ma na dekhe jan. 


‘* He whom a khan bites is as sure to die as if his mother had 
never seen him born.” 


It is really ee harmless. 

9. Galet is largerthan the house lizard, and is supposed to 
be harmless. If a woman touch a gale? before she 
make butter, it will be abundant. 

Frogs, the male called dedar and the female did, abound every- 
where. 

Suakes are very common. The following are the chief 
Kinds -— | 

‘there are several varieties of cobras. The names depend on the 
cylours, The native names of 12 varieties are given below. It should 
be remembered that bishyar, mushit, and kala all mean black ; chthra 
io meonns biack, because sweepers (chithra) are black-complexioned 
lL Bishaar, 2. Mushy 3. Kala. 4 Mushkt kala. 5. Chahra. 
6. Claiivd. Mucha. 7. Mushht titard, or partridge black. 8. Mushki. 
tilucr, starting black. 9. Alott bind, literally pearl drops. 10. Mushke 
phanyar, the black-hooded, from Sanskrit phan, @ snake's hood. *1, 
Let. Lacca white-bellied. 12. Gal kala, black-throated. The native 
say that these are all separate species. The bishyar has no 
bood, aud is thercfore one of the Elapidaw. All the other varieties 


as 
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appear to have hoods. The bishyar is believed to be the female 
of the mushii tilyar. Other poisonous kings are the sungchiur, 
literally “throttler,’ also called guraha. This is the Ophiophagus 
elaps. The korkind or kurand?, also called jalebi ; these three names 
denote tke duuble coil in which it lies. It is also called Ahapru and 
khar pet{ trom the hardness of its skin. Thisis the Echis ca-inate. 
The charofa, literally, “ washerman ” is a harmless snake. Other 
snakes are padam, vais, do-muhan, or the »nzke with a head at each 
end. Tir mdr or ghove dangan, udnd or jatdla ; this is said to be a hairy 
snake. Sualang rasak, aiso called sah piv..a, the breath-drinker, because 
it drinks the bircath of sleeping persons. Wonderful stories are told 
of some. The ras, for instance, ties the hind |. gs of b::ffaloes together 
with its coils as with a kickive strap, aud drinks -heir milk. 

Within the five vears ending 18S2, rewar7s amounting to Rs. 1,221 
were paid for the destruction of one tiger, 5.0 wolvos, ne i7+ snakes, 

The insects which force themse/ves on .ne’s notice are—1. Makrt 
or locust. 2. Ziddi, a grass-hopper most destructive to young crops. 
3. Dunwar, spicer. 4 Vathanhdn, scorpion. 5. Dembhiin, wasp, 
hornet. 6. Jabdna, an earth cricket with forn:idable jaws that 
bites severe'v. Why it should be called dabdnu, the name of'a tribe 
of industrious Sikh colonists, is not clear. 7. Kankoil, centipede. 
8. Fopat, butterfly. 9. Bees, here called mékkhi, produce good 
honey (makkhi) in April and Ociober. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 


The Muzaffargarh district as a whole had no complete history 
until it was united under the sole rule of Diwdn Sdéwan Mal. The 
history of the neighbouring governments is, however, relevant, because 
it is by it alone that we learn the origin of the tribes now living in 
the district, and the order in which they occupied it. The contempo- 
rary history will therefore be given as briefly as possible, more for 
the sake of ready reference when the tmbes are described, than in 
order to record events which had their central interest in this district. 

From the earliest times this district followed the fortunes of the 
kingdom of Sindh. The Hind&é dynasties of the Rafs and of the 
Brah nans ruled over a Jat population who are a branch of the 
Kshatriya or Raéjpat race, and, for some reason not known, had been 
excluded from fellowship, These Rajpfits, who may be called 
aboriginal, are the ancestors of the Jats who form two-thirds of the 
present population, and all the other tribes are subsequent arrivals. 

The first Arab conquerors held Sindh and Multan froin 711 «Db. 
to 750 a.D., when they were expelled by a Rajput tribe ca!led Sumré, 
whose representatives are still found in this district. In 1351 A.D, 
the Sumrdés were expelled by the Summas, another Rajpit tribe, 
descendants of whom are to be traced among the Uunars of the 
Alfpur tahsil, The Summa rulers all bore the title of Jadm. To this 
day jdm is used as a title of respect to Muhaimadins who havea 
Sindhian origin. It was during the rule of these Rajput tribes in 
Siudh and Multan, that an immigration of R4jpats from Hindustan 
took place. It is to this that we owe the presence in the district of 
such tribes as the Sidls, Guréhas, Bhatt{s and Chhajras, 

The next event bearing on the history of this district is the 
establishment of the Langé&h dynastyin Multan. It ruled frown 1445 
A.D. to 1526 a.p. There are still Langaéhs in this district. and it 
was during the Langéh rule that the independent kingdom of Sitpur 
was established by the N&hars in what 1s new the Alfpur tahed. It 
was during this dynasty that the Biloches first emerged from thie 
Suleman mountains and occupied the country on the left bank of the 
Indus. 

The establishment of the independent kingdom of Sftpur is the 
starting-point of a connected history of the district. Henceforward 
the district is occupied by four governments. In the southern angle 
will be found the government of Sitpur held first by the Nahar family 
then by the Makhdum of Sitpur, and lastly by the Nawdbs of 
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Bahawalpur. The west-central part of the district opposite Dera 
Gh&zi Khan was governed by the rulers of Dera Ghazi Khan; first 
Mirrani Biloches, then Gujjars and Kalhoras, then by various governors 
directly appointed by the Durréni kings of Kabul, and finally by 
the Nawdbs of Bahawalpur. The east-central and northern part of 
the district lying on the mght bank of the Cnindb opposite Multén 
was nominally ruled by the Multau governors. The northern part 
of the district including the thul, after passing through a stage of 
anarchy, became subject to the governors ut Mankera who were 
locally known as Nawabs of the thal. 


The dynasty that established the Sitpur kingdom was the Nahar. 

In 1450 a.D. (854 4.H.) when Bahlol Khaén Lodhi who had been 
overnor of Multan became king of Delhi, he granted the country 
F ing between the Indus* and the Suleman range, south of a line 
ian from Harand to Uch and north of Shikarpur in Sindh, to his 
relation Isl4um Khan Lodhf. This tract comprised what is now the 
south part of the Alipur tahsil of this district, the southern part of 
Dera Ghazi Khdn district, and the northern part of Sindh. Islém 
Khan or his descendants took the title of Nahar. Isl4m Khan's 
randsons, Kdésim Khan, Sal4m Khan, and Téhir Khan, quarrelled and 
dived the country among themselves. The south part of the present 
Alipur tahsil, the chiet'town of which was then Sitpur, fell to Tahir 
Khan. He established his rule there and died. From the establish- 
mont of the Nd&har family to the present, 26 generations have occurred. 
The last of them is Bakhshan Khan, who is jamaddr of chaprdsis 
in the Alf{pur tahsil, and who enjoys a small allowance from Govern- 
ment for looking after the family tombs. One of the Nahars built a 
fine towb in his lifetime which still exists. His name was Tahir Khén, 
named sakif, or the liberal. Another, named Alf Khaén, founded 
Alfpur. No other memorial of the Ndhars exists, At the end of the 
fifteenth century the Biloches began to issue from the hills, and 
occupied the country on the left bank of the Indus, from Siftpur to 
Kot Karor in Laya. In 1484 4. D. (887 a. 8.) H&ji Khan, a Mirrdéni 
Biloch, founded Dera Ghazi Khan and established a dynasty, the 
rulers of which alternately bore the titles of H4ji Khan and Ghazf 
Khaén.t These chiefs expelled the Nahar from the south of the Dera 
Ghazi Khan district aud pressed the Sitpur Néhar very hard. 
Treachery was at work at the very door of the N&har. Shekh Raja, 
Makhdum of Sitpur, who was a counsellor of the Nd&har, began to 
seize the country for bimself. He did not entirely expel the Nahars, 
for when he in his turn was overthrown by the Nawéhs of Bahdéwaipur, 
parts of the country were still in possession of the Ndhar. The 
greater part, however, of the south of the district was governed bv 
the Makhddms in Sitpur. Until the inroads of Bahéwalpur began, 
we hear nothing of the Nahar or of the Makhdum’s government. 
The Nahars appear to have heen indifferent rulers. They feft no public 
works behind them except Tahir Khan’s tomb, and in this rainless 
and flooded country it is-the criterion of a good governor that he 
should make canals and protective embankments. The title of Nahar 


* It must be reme:mbered that at this time the Indus met the Chinab near Uch. 
+ The village in which Dera Ghazi Khan stands is hence known as Haji Ginazi. 
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was given to them for their rapacity. Popular stories attest their 
want of wisdom. One winter's night the jackals were howling round 
Sftpur. Tahir Khan “the liberal” asked bis Wat what made them 
howl, The Weer answered “ the cold.’ The N&dhar ordercd clothes 
to be made tor then. Next night the jackals bowled avain, and the 
Nahar asked his Wuztée what they were howling for, The Wazfr 
replied © they are invoking blessings on you for your liberality.” The 
Makhdums of Sitpur, on the contrary, were good governors, They 
dig canals, extended cultivation, and one ef them rounded the town 
of Réjanpur in the Dera Gha.ii Khéa district. 

The divided and weakened state ot Sitpur attracted the attention 
of the Nawabs of Bahdwalpur firs at the begiuning of the eighteenth 
century. They ruled over the greater part of the district for a 
hundred years, and left their mark on it by their public works, and 
by introducing an organised revenue administration. The founder of 
the State of Bahawalpur was Siilik Muhammad Kidn, son of Mullén 
Mubérak Khén, a distinguished resident of Shikirpur in Sindh, For 
some reason not ascertained, SAdik Mubaummad Khan had to flee 
trom the enmity of Nur Muhammad Kalhora, first of the Kal!:cra 
governors of Sindh. Sa&lic Muabammad Khan left Shixarpur in 1727 
A. D. (1140 A. H.), and passed with his family and 2 body of followers 
through the Muzaffargarh district to Bet Dati on the berders of 
Laiva. He was closely followed by the Sindh troops under Mfr Shah 
Jad Khan. A skirmish took place, in which the Sindhiaas were 
cefeated. Then Sadik Muhammad Khan took refuge with the 
Makhddms of Ceh, who sent him to Hayat Ullah Khan. Governor of 
Multaén, with their reeommendations, Hayat Cilah Khan granted 
bim the district of Chondhry south of the Satluj in jigir. Sidik 
Muhammad Khan distinguished himself as an extender of cultivation, 
and a suppressor of robbers. His next promotion was tke grant of 
the town and conntry of Farfd, a robber chicf whom he defeated aud 
killed with his follwers. In 1739 a.p. (1152 aH.) SAédik Muhammad 
Kh&n obtained the title of Naw:tb from Nadir Siidh, and in the 
anarchy following the invasion of NAlir Shah, he succeeded in seiz- 
ing the couniry bounded by the Satiu) on the north, Bikaner on the 
east, Sindh on the south, anc the Indus on the west. Sdédik Muhammad 
Khan was succeeded by his son Bauawal Khan, who founded 
the town of Bahdwalpur, and who is knewn as Bahdwal Khan “ the 
great.” It was in the time of his successor, Mubdérak Kh-in, that the 
Nawabs of Bahawalpur fire: established themselves permanently in 
this district. In 1751 an. (1164 a8.) Mubdrak Khan seized the 
country about Madwdala, now a large village on the right b.nk of the 
Chindb between Shahr Sultén and Alfpur, just opposite the junction 
of the Satin and Ching, from the Niahars, and in the same year he 
took Bet. Doma, au village and tract south of Sitpur, from Makhddn 
Shekh Rij of Sitpur. Bahdwal Khan li was the next Nawdb. In 
78L AD. (1194 s.H.) he took the parganch of Jatof from Makhdam 
Shekh Rath of Sftour, The native histories say that he took it on 
farm, buf this is hard!y credible. The Nawdb was the most powerful, 
wd the Makl-ddims were groving every day weaker, The Nawab 
had already taken part of the Makhdams’ country by force. and w.s 
shortly to take the rest. It was about 1790 taut tue Tudus teft its 
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old course which joined the Chinab close to Uch, and took the bed it 
now occupies. The soutn of the distri-t was thus laid open to the 
attacks of Bahdwalpur, and the Nawab at once availed himself of the 
opportunity. He took without a contest Alfpur, Shahr Sultan, 
Sitpur, and Khairpur, in short the remainder of the Alfpur fahsil, from 
the Nihars and the Makhdtins of Sitpur. He also proceeded to take 
the whole of the western and southern portion of the Muzaffargarh 
fahsil from the rulers of Dera Ghazi Khan, but we will leave him in 
possession of the Alipur fu/sil for the present, and give an account 
of the remaining governments that existed in this district. 


It has already been stated that the Biloches occupied the left 
bank of the Indus at the end of the fifteenth century, and that in 
1484 a.D. Haji Khan founded Dera Ghazi Khan. His son was Ghazi 
Khén, and alternate Haji Khans and Ghazi Khaéns ruled until 1769 
A. D.(1183 A. H.). As far as this district knows them, they were good 
governors. They encouraged agriculture and excavated canals, One 
of them, said to be the first Ghazi Khan, founded the town of Kinjhir 
on the bank of the Indus. Mahmtd Guijar was the son of one Yusuf. 
He became Wazir to the last Ghazi Khan, and, under the pretext of 
saving the Government from conspirators, called in Ghulém Shéh 
Kalhora. Governor of Sindh, who took Dera Ghazi Khiin, arrested the 
last Ghd4zi Khan, and carried him a prisoner to Sindh, where he died. 
Ghul4m Shéh left Mahmtd Gujjar as Governor of Dera Ghazf Khan. 
He was maintained by the kings of Khurdsén, and received from them 
Nawabship and the title of Jin Nisdr Khan. Mahmtd Guyar ruled 
for 30 vears. and was succeeded by his nephew Burkhurdar, who was 
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hasa great repittation as a good governor in this district. He bought 
much land which Government owns to this day. He built the fort of 
Mahmtid Kot. The Shid Muhammadans in this district date from 
the time of the Kalhora invasion caused by Mahmid Gujjar. After 
the Gujjars, a number of governors were sent direct from Khurdsan. 
Anarchy prevailed on the left bank of the Indus, which prepared the 
country for the invasion of Bindwal Khan II in 1791. Here we may 
leave the Dera Ghazi Khan part of Muzaffargarh at the same point 
where we left Sitpur, and give an account of the part of the district 
that was subject to Multan. 


The Langéhs alreacy referred to were fd Site in 1526 aD. by 
the Arghuns, nominaily acting on behalf of Babar; and in Akbar’s 
reign, Multdén was incorporated in the Deluf empire as a stibah or 
province. Of the sub-divisions of the Multan province, the only two 
mentioned in the Ain-i-lkbré are Rangpur and Sitpur. Though we 
know from general history that this district must have been some- 
times subject to Delhi and sometimes to Khurdasdn, neither monarchy 
had much effect on its internal history, and the local chiefs carried on 
their public improvements and their little wars without interference 
from head-quarters. Occasionally, one of two rival coinpetitors tried 
to strengthen his cause by obtaining a deed of grant trom Delh{ or 
Kabul. But a strong band of followers proved a better support than 
any sinod or sarmin, A favourite saying of the local historians in 
describing the rise of sume chief who, if a settled government had 
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existed. would have been hung, is— 
Odthar Dilht dt Saltunat men fatir ; 
Idhar Shahan Kabil ke nazaron se dir. 
On that side anarchy in the Dilht kingdom ; 
On this side far from the eyee of the kinys of K4bul, 


_It is well, therefore, as far as possible to avoid uil notice of the 
nominaliy central governments, anal only mention extraneous history 
as far as it bears on the district. On this principle, Mult4n has no 
history connected with the district from the time of the Langahs to 
the establishment of the Multanf Pathzins, as they were called. These 
were a family of Saddozaf Afghans, ant a branch of the family to 
which Ahmad Shah, Taima@e Shab, Zaman Sidh, and Shah Shujé, 
kings of Kabul, beloncel. The first of the family who came to India 
was Husain Khan, who held Rangpur in this district in jéyir in the 
time of Aurangzeb. Zahid Khan was the first of the family who 
became Nawdb of Multén. This was in 1738 a.p. Between the 
accession of Zahid Khan and that of his son Shnuja Khan, simple anarchv 
revailed. Siimj& Khan wag invested with the government of 
Multan in 1767 a.D. He founded Shujé-&bdd in the Multan district 
opposite Khaéngarh. In his time the Bhangi Sikhs overran the 
country and occupied Multan, driving Shujé Khén to Shujé-4bad. To 
this day the raids and cruelty of the ‘Bhanet Sikhs live in the memory 
ot the peasants living along the right bank of the Chindb. Shujd 
Khan was succeeded by his son Muzaffar Khan, but did not recover 
Multan till 1779 a.D., when he was reinstated by Taimfr Shéh, king 
of Kabul, who expelled the Sikhs and appointed Muzaffar Khan 
governor, with the title of Nawab. Muzaffar Khan governed Multén 
till 1818 a.D. when Multan was besieged and taken bv the Sikhs, and 
the Nawab with five of his sons was killed. Muzatfar Khan’s rule 
was a continued war. It is, however, only as a civil governor that 
we have to do with him, and it is surprising that he should have 
fouad time for making such improvements in the country on 
the right bank of the Chindédb. The country in this district 
attached to Multan, included the taallukas of Rangpur, Murddabéd, 
Muzaffargarh, Khéngarh and Ghazanfargarh. Muzaffar Khdén du 
canals, mace enLankments and extended cultivation. He sfublished 
mony persons of his own tribe in this part, a fact to be 
remembered when we come to relate the tenure of the Multdnf 
Pathinsa, In 179-4 aD. he .sunded tne fort and tc wn of Muzaffargarh., 
His sister Khdu Bibi trult the fert aad town of Khangarh, and his 
brother Ghazanfar Khan. the ‘ort und cown of Ghazantargarh. 

The gevernors the; ozeuvied the north of tae district, including 
the greater part of what is now the Seodowsdn tahsil, were first 
Mirrsinf Biloches. Acdé Khén, a son of one of tne Ghazi Khans, is 
said to have founded Kot waiddG. When the fortunes of the Gh&zf 
Khiins became low, Mahtutd Gujjar surceeded as before related, and 
built the fort of Maamadd Kot tu maintain his authority in the Ghazf 


_ Khau tracts on the left bani of the Indus. Nex., a family of Jaskdnf 


Biloches ruted the north of the district. Then follows an interval 
durins which the Kalhoras of Sinch ruled, their Chief being Abdul 
Nabi. He became unpopular on accont of his tyranny, and objec- 
tionable to the Kabul king because he did not }:1y the revenue. 
Muzaffar Khau, Nawab of Multdén, was sent to coerce his. Muhammad 
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Khan Bahddar Khel officinted for Muzaffar Khadn at Multan, and 
on his return was appointed. Nawdb of Mankera and the thal. 
Before he obtained pessession he had to fight a battle with Abdul Nabf 
at Lai, in which the latter wis defeated and his son Muhaimad 
Arif iilled. This was in 1792 a.p. Muhammad Khan Bahddar 
Khel has left his niark on the north of the district by the canals 
which he dug. He appears to have been a good ruler, and thongh 
his name is forgotten, it is he that is referred to as the Nawab of the 
thal. He died in 1815 a.D., leaving a daughter who was married to 
Hafiz Ahmad Khan. Their son, Sher Muhammad Khan, succeeded 
to the Nawdt:hip under the guardianship of his father. In 1&20 
Ranjit Singh took Mankera and drove the Nawdb to Dera Ismafl 
Khan, of which his descendant is now titular Nawéb. The country 
under the thal Nawdbs was known as Kachchhi Shuméli, opposed to 
Kachchhi Janfibi, which was Bah4wal Kh&n’s dominion. That the 
word kachchhi, which means land subject to river-action, should ever 
have been applied to the thal, strongly corroborates the tradition 
that the Indus at one time flowed down the thal mentioned in the 
chapter on physical geography. At present it is hard to imagine 
anything less like a hachchhi than the thal is. 

We have now brought our four governments to the point where 
they begin to fall and to tecome united under one head. The prucess 
was completed in the thirty years between 1790 and 1820 a.p. We 
left Bahawal Khan II with the district lying open to him by the 
shifting of the Indus to the west, and having just seized those 
taallukae which now form the Alfpur tahst/. In the part of the district 
which had been ruled from Dera Ghazf{ Khan there prevailed the 
anarchy which followed the rule of Mahmud Gujjar. Between 1790 
A.D. and the end of the century Bahdéwal Khan II took possession of 
the taallukas of Ardin, Kinjhir, Khor, Mahra, Serf and Trund, which 
now form the southern and western part of the Muzaffargarh tahsil. 
This country and the Alfpur tahstl were called Kachchhi Janubf, 
opposed to the Kachchhi Shuméali of the thal Nawaébs. He and his 
successor SA4dik Khan IT and Bahdwal Kh4n III brought the country 
under a settled government, eucouraged cultivation and excavated 
canals. The dates of their accessions and deaths are not on record 
until we come to Bahdwal Khan III, who was the governor that helpe * 
Edwardes at the siege of Multan. He died in 1852 a.p. In 1818 
A.D. the Sikhs took Multdén, and the taallukas formerly governed by 
Muzaffar Khan, viz., Rangpur, Murddaébéd, Muzaffargarb, Khdugarh 
and Ghazanfargarh, were henceforward administered by the Sikh 
governors of Multan. In 1819 the Sikhs took Dera Ghizi Khan, but 
Bahdwal Khan remained in possession of his conquests. In 1820 the 
Sikhs took Mankera. from which the north of this district was 
governed. Bahdéwal Kh4n submitted to the Sikhs, and thus the 
whole district became united under the rule of Ranjit Singh. A 
re-distribution then took place. Bahdwal Khan was confirmed in his 
conquests, which were farmed to him for a sum the amount of which, 
as every historian, native and European, gives it differently, had better 
be omitted. The northern part of the district continued to be governed 
from Mankera, and Muzaffar Kh&n’s taallukas were governed from 


Multéo. The Multéni Pathdéns fled the country, and went for the 
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most part to Dera Ismail Kh&n, not to return wntil the English came 
in 1849 A.D. In 1822 the celebrated SAwan Mal, who was peshkdr to 
the governor of Multan, Bhaya Badan Hazart, fell out with his 
superior officer, and the taallukus of Muzvffurgarh, Murdd&bdéd and 
Ghazanfargarh were given to him by Ranjit Singh in farm. Bahdwal 
Khan failed to pay the sum for which his country was farmed to him. 
General Ventura was sent from Lahore with an army, and drove the 
Bakéwalpurians ort of the district and acros? the Chinab, which has 
since turmed the boundary between this district and Bahawalpur. 
How tie north of the district joined Multén is not clear; but in 1829, 
the whole of the present district af Muzaffargarh was united under 
Diwan Sdwan Mai, governor of Multén. 

Though under the Bah4walpur Mawabs parts of the district had 
enjoyed a tairly settled administration, Sdwan Mul’s government was 
better than anything that had preceded it. Its sole object was the 
accumulation of wealth for the dfwdn The execution of public 
works, the administration of justice, and security of life and property, 
were & secondary consideration, and were insisted on only because 
without them agriculture would not prosper, and the revenue would 
not be paid. When one examines his numerous cesses and sees how 
he levied dues to pay the people’s aims and perform their religious 
duties, and then paid the poor and the Brahmans what he thought a 
fair amount and pocketed the rest ; how he levied a cess in return for 
keeping his word, and how he encouraged his officials to take bribes 
and then made them duly credit the amount in the public accounts,— 
one’s admiration for the great diwda is less than it would be, if based 
on history. The district was divided into the 24 taallukas mentioned 
below *:— 


MUZAFFARGARHE. 
Ardin Rangpur. Serf. Khoran, 
Saint! Khangarh, Trund. Muzaffargarh, 
Murdédaébad. Kinjhir, Mahra. 
ALIPCR. - 
Shahr Sultén. Sitpur. 
Jatol. | Dhaka. 
Ghalwaén. 
SANANWAN, 
Mahmid Kot. Kot Addu. 
Naudbad. Déira Din Panéh 
Sandép wan, Bhukkhf, 
Munda. 


Each taalluka was governed by a kdrddy, a muharir, and a few 
soldiers. A better account of how the government was carried on can- 
not be given than by translating a specimen of the instructions given 
to a kdrdér— 

1, “Treat the subjects well. Work in extending cultivation. 
Collect the revenue with acuteness. Every harvest and 
every year let cultivation and the revenue increase. 

2. “ Protect the tucllukas effectually. Let not theft and 
wickedness occur. Ifa theft takes placc, before all 
things cause restitution to he made to the complainant, 
search for the thiet, imprison him, and after two months 


* These divisions are shown in a mup appended to Mr. O'’Brien’s Settlement 


Report. 
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send the list of thieves to me for suitable orders of 
imprisonment or fine. 

8. “Send the revenue punctually in the following instalments: 

“« Kharif, 1st. instalment 15th Manghir, 
2nd instalment 15th Poh. 
3rd _ instalment 15th Mangh. 
‘* Rabi. Ist instalment 15th Jeth. 
2nd instalment 15th Harh. 
8rd instalment 15th S4wan. 

4. “On Harh Ist, send a list of the current prices, signed by 
honourable panches and zamindars, 

5. “Every year in the month of Badra come to my office 
and settle your accounts. 

6. “Settle cases of the hither and further bank of the Ghéra 
by means of letters to the vakils stationed at Ahmad- 
pur and Bahdwalpur, and to the kdrdars of that state, 
with politeness, and secure your object. 

7. “Perform the clearance and excavation of the canals in 
time, that the irrigators may not have to wait, and that 
time may not pass. 

8. “ When you go to appraise or divide crops, or to assess 
revenue, make the papers of the muharir, dumbir and 
panch agree. Let there not be discrepancy. 

9. “ Act according to the before-mentioned provisions of this 
din. Ict there be no difference from it. Subsist on 
bibs pay. Covet not from any one, and rest your 

opes on no one, nor let your muharirs do so. If you 
do, you are strictly responsible. 
10. ‘“ Pay the soldiers with your own hands according to the 
fixed scale, and deduct whatever deductions are due 
from them.” , 
11. Here are entered the names and pay of the karddr, 
muharir and other servants. 

In spite of the warning against extortion, the karddre were 
allowed to receive nazardnas and subsistence allowance when they 
went on government pac such as measuring crops. The subsistence 
was on the following scale; flour 3 sers, ghi } ser, dal } ser, gram for 
horse 8 sers, spices 1 anna. Nazardnas had to be paid in to govern- 
ment. There were five grades of kardars who received from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 60 per month, and five grades of muharirs receiving from Rs. 8 
to Rs. 20 per month. Soldiers were divided into the war and revenue 
departments. A sawdr in the war department received Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20, and in the revenue department Rs.12a month. Foot soldiers 
in the war department received Rs. 7 and Rs. 6, and in the revenue 
departments Rs. 3 and Rs. 5. There are few personal details of SAwan 
Mal’s government which relate to this district. How he excavated 
and improved canals has been already told. How he created or 
extended the tenure called chakddri will be described among the 
tenures, and his revenue system will be described in its proper place. 
During the rule of Sf&wan Mal a large number of Labdna colonists 
from the Panjab settled here. There are now more Labdnas in 
Muzaffargarh district than in all the other districts of the Multdén and 
Deraj&t divisions put together. ‘ 
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S4wan Mal died on the 29th September 1844, and was succeeded 
by his son Malr&j, of whom nothing particular connected with this 
district is known. When Malraj broke into rebellion, Lieutenant 
Edwardes’ troops passed through this district from Kuresh{f ferry on 
the Indus across the Chindb, just before the battle called by Edwardes 
that of “ Kineyree,” which took place at the village of Jalalpur Khaki 
in the Shujtbad tehsil of the Multan district. Before Edwardes 
marched through this district, while Mulrsj's troops under Har Bhag- 
wan Singh occupied Daira Din Panéh, Kot Addi and Kureshi, the 
zanundars of Jatof had robbed Prabh Dial, the Adrddr of Jatof, and 
made him over to the servants of the Nawab of Bahawalpur. A force 
of 200 men under Jawi:ihar Mal, Aimanabadi, was sent irom Kureshi 
to punish the people of Jatof. The Bahiwalpur troops, 1,500 in num- 
ber, under Muazzuddin Khan Khakwani, crossed the Chiniab and met 
Jawihar Mal at Alfpur. Jawdhar Mal, seeing himself outnumbered, 
fled. The Bahawalpur troops killed a hundred of his soldiers and 
pursued Jawahar Mal nearly to Khdngarh, where he found a refuge. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the 
Panjéb Mutiny Report. Major Browne observes on this district :-— 

“The district of Khangarh entirely escaped any ill effects beyond the 
alarm felt by the European community at the proximity of the mutinous 
regiments at Multan and the possibility of invasion of the lower portion 
by bands of robbers from Bahawalpur.” 

Precautions were, however, necessary. Mr. Henderson, the Deputy 
Commissioner, fortified the jail, the court-house, and the chief and dis- 
trict treasuries, armed all Europeans, and vigilantly guarded all the 
ferrics which were not closed. He detached Lieutenant Ferris, Assis- 
tant Commissioner, to the banks of the Chinab to establish a chain of 
posts along it. This object was fully accomplished. The ed 
themselves served so willingly that a cordon of 104 posts, extending 
26 miles, was soon established. At another time a chain of mounted 
police was thrown across the district’ from the Chinahb to the Indus, 
to cut off any stragglers of the 14th Native Infantry that might 
come down from Jhelum. An intelligence department was also orga- 
nized between Khangarh, Dera Ghazi Khan, Multan, and Muzaffargarh. 

In April or May 1849 the British districts of Khangarh and 
Laiya were formed. Khangarh contained the present tauhsils of 
Muzaffargarh and Alipur, and the (alutas of Garh Maharaja and 
Ahinadpur, which are now in Jhang. Khangarh was first named as 
the head-quarters of the district, but before the end of 1849 it was 
removed to Muzaffargarh. Khangarh contained four tahsils—Rang- 

ur, Khangarh with its head-quarters at Muzaffargarh, Kinjhir and 
cit ur. What is now the Sandnwdan ta/sil was in the Lalya district, 
and had its head-quarters at Kot Addé. In 1859 the Sananwan 
tuhsil was separated from Laiya and added to this district, and the 
district took the name of Muzaftargarh, and was attached to the 
Multdén division. It was in 1861 that the district took its present 
shape. The Rangpur tahsil was abolished. The talukas of Garh 
Maharaja and Ahmadpur were joined to Jhang, and the rest of the 
tuhsil was attached to Muzattargarh taisil. The area received by 
transfer fron: Laiva was 140 and that transferred to Jhang 54 square 
miles. Since then 17 villages have been transferred by the river 
from Multdn to Muzatfargarh, and the same number from Multan to 
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Muzaffargarh, The Kinjhir tahstl was abolished and its talukue 
added to Muzaffargarh. With the exception of these territorial 
transfers, the district has no events of interest other than those 
connected with ordinary district management since annexation. 

Of the famine of 1861 the Deputy Commissioner writes :— 
“ Fortunately did not reach here,” but numberless people flocked here 
from Hindustén in search of food, and famine works had to be started. 
The only political colonists who were introduced during British rule 
were the Mult&n{ Pathans, who returned and partly recovered the 
lands from which they had been expelled in 1818 A.D. by the Sikhs. 

The following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners who have 


administered the district. since annexation :— 


._ ues. 


DaTe OF CHARGE 


Years. | Names of Deputy Commissioners. 
Received, Male over. 
1849 | Mr. Wedderburn 
Mr. J. H. Prinsep 
Lieut. James 
1850-57 | Lieut. Farrington 
Capt. Voyle 
Lieut. McNeile 
Lieut. Tighe 
Capt. Bristow 
1858 | Mr. Henderson 
1859 | Capt. Bristow 
Capt. Maxwell 
1860 | Lieut. Tighe 
1861 | Capt. J. 8. Tighe Ist Jan. 1861 .., | 31st July 186) 
Capt. T. F. Forster Ist Ang. 1861 | 3lst Oct. 1861 
1862 | Capt. J. S. Tighe Ist Nov. 1861... | 31st July 1862 
1862-65 | Capt. H. J. Hawes Ist Aug. 1862... | 24th Oct. 1865 
Mr. R. G. Melvill 25th Oct. 1865 | 24th Dec. 1865 
1866 | Major H. J. Hawes 25th Dec. 1865 | 8th Apl. 1866 
Capt. R. G. Melvill 9th Apl. 1866... | 16th Dec. 1866 
1867-68 | Major H. J. Hawes 17th Dec. 1866 | 2nd May 1868 
Capt. Armstrong 3rd May 1868... | 14th June 1868 
1869 | Capt. J. Fendall 15th Jnne 1868 | 30th Apl. 1869 
Mr. G. E. Wakefield Ist May 1869... | 3lst Oct. 1869 
1870 | Cxpt. J. Fendall ... | Ist Nov. 1869... | 28th July 1870 
Mr. M. Macauliffe . | 29th July 1870 | 7th Sept. 1870 
1871 | Capt. J. Fendall Rth Sept. 1870... | 27th May 1871 
Capt. F. J, Miller 28th May 1871 | 9th June 1871 
1872 | Mr. F. D. Bullock 10th June 1871 | 9th Feb. 1872 
Lieut. F. J. Miller 10th Feb. 1872 | 22nd Mar. 1872 
1873-75 | Mr. J. D. Tremlett 23rd Mar. 1872 | 16th Aug. 1875 
1875 | Mr. F. E. Moore 17th Aug. 1876 | 5th Nov. 1875 
1876 | Mr. J. D. Tremlett 6th Nov, 1875... | 3rd June 1876 
Mr. D. B. Sinclair . | 4th June 1876... | 3rd July 1876 
1877 | Mr- J. D. Tremlett ; .| 4th July 1876... | 8th Mar. 1877 
1878 | Major F. D. Harrington 9th Mar. 1877...| 8th Dec. 1878 
1879 | Mr. M. Macauliffe ses 9th Nec. 1878... | 9th May 1879 
Mr. Edward O’Brien 10th May 1879 | 26th Oct. 1879 
1880 | Mr. M. Macauliffe 27th Oct. 1879 | 7th Mar. 1880 
Mr. Edward O’Brien ... | Sth Mar. 1880... | 3lst May 1881 
Mr, C. E. Gladstone .| 2nd May 1881...| 17th July 1881 
Mr. H. W. Steel 18th July 1881 | 24th Nov. 1881 
Mr. Edward O’Brien 25th Nov. 1881 | 3lst May 1882 
1882 | Mr. C. E. Gladstone Ist June 1882... | 11th June 1883 
1883 | Mr. R. Maconachie 12th June 1883 | 26th July 1883 


Mr. C. E. Gladstone 
Mr. A. H. Benton 


2th July 1883 


... [27th Oct. 1883... 
Se IE SEL TE PE A TE a a TT AE TTR 


26th Oct. 1883 
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Some conception of the development of the district since it came 
into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which gives some 
of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as they are 
available ; while most of the other tables appended to this work give 
comparative figures for the last few years. Inthe case of Table No. II 
it is probable that the figures are not -always strictly comparable, 
their basis not being the same in all cases from one period to another. 
But tbe figures may be accepted as showing in general terms the 
nature and extent of the advance made. 

The following figures show, in a comparative form, the items of 
revenue in 1851-52, 1861-62, 1871-72, and 1881-82 :— 


Imperial Revenue in 1851-52, 1861-62, 1871-72, 1881-82. 


callaneous. 


a 
~~ 
3 
Fy 
S 
r 
é 
5 
fe, 


Souk. 
33 


* The revenue for this year is that of the old district of Khangarh, 
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Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahs and for Ohapter ITT, A. 
the whole district, of the distribution of population over towns ae 
, ord : Statistical. 
and villages, over area, and among houses and families; while the 
number of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLIILI. 
The statistics for the district as a whole give the following figures. 
Further information will be found in Chanter II of the Census 


Distribution of 
ulation. 


Report of 1881 :— | 
Persons ae . 93°55 

Percentage of total population who live in villages Males ‘ats .. 93°61 
Females. . 93°47. 

Average rural population per village as ; sibs 462 
Average total population per village and town ... 488 
Number of villages per 100 square miles nis aa ie - 22 
Average distance from village to village, in miles Se ane sa .. 2°29 
Total area { Total population 108 

; Rural population 101 

Density of population per square mileof < Cultivated area Ae eines hs 
Total population 153 

Calturablearea | pore) population 143 

Number of resident families per occupied house - pci o ies fis aE 
Number of persons per occupied house { kd —_ ad en ae res 
Number of persons per resident family A aa ais re ee ie 


Owing to the peculiar constitution of what most nearly corres- 
ponds in Muzaffargarh with the “ village community ” of the Panjab, 
described in Section E of the present Chapter, the “ villages” are for 
the most part collections of a greater or less number of plots of land 
surrounding wells, while the men who have sunk these wells and 
brought the adjacent land under cultivation, have often little real 
connection with the owners of other wells within the village bounda- 
ries. Hence, instead of the whole village community being collected 
in the common homestead, many of the cultivators reside permanently 
at their wells, so that instead of one defined dbddi (village site), 
the population occupies a series of detached hamlets, scattered over 
the face of the country. It must, however, be understood that these 
hamlets are not the “villages” of the Census returns. The latter 
includes an aggregation of hamlets together forming a fiscal village. 
The village unit, in fact, of the Census returns is the fiscal, not the 
actual village. The density of population per square mile of cultiva- 
tion (excluding fallow) is 552 in Muzaffargarh, 583 in Alfpur, and 484 
in Sanduwéo, in which last the cultivation is inferior, almost wholly 
dependent upon a scanty rainfall, and much of it of later date than 
in the other tahetls. 

Table No. VI shows the principal districts and States with which Migration and birth- 
the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants Place of Population. 
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Chapter III, A. in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by tahsils. 
Statistical Further details will be found in Table No. XI and in supplementary 
"Tables C to H of the Census Report for 1881, while the whole subject 


Migration and birth- i, discussed at length in Part II of Chapter III of the same report. 


lace of population. : : ree 
ci The totai gain and loss to the district by 
Proportion per mille of total migration is shown in the marvin. The 
population. total number of residents born ont of the 


district is 27,865, of whom 16,789 are 
males and 11,076 females. The number 
of people born in the district and living in 


oe other parts of the Panjab is 10,351, of 
Females 


whom 6,599 are males and 3,752 females. 
The figures below show the general 
distribution of the population by birth-place :— 


PROPORTION PER MILLE OF RESIDENT POPULATION. 


Rural Population. Urban Population. 


Total Population, 
Born 1X 


Males |Females Persons] Males Females|Persons 


| 
| 


Males Females Persone 


Tho District 909 929 917 
The Province 902 aye 994 
India N95 N00 te 


Asia 


The following remarks on the migration to and from 
Muzaffargarh are taken from the Census Report :— 

“ Muznffargarh has developed of late years more rapidly than almost 
any other district in the province; the soil is naturally fertile, canal 
irrigation has been enormously extended, and it is not surprising that the 
immigants are nearly threc times as numerous as the emigrants. The 
disproportion is greatest in Jhang, where there is no irrigation, and 
smallest in Multén where a similar impulse has been given to irrigation. 
The high percentage of males seems to show that the small emigration 
has been chiefly temporary, while the rest of the migration appears to 
have been in great measure permanent.” 


Increase and The figures in the statement below show the population of the 
decree popula- district as it stood at the three enumerations of 1855, 1868, and 
: 1881 :— 


Males. | Females, Density per 


Census. Persons. : 
square mile, 


1855 ee 251,104 eae ais 80 
Actuals 1868 ie 298,180 | 163,583 | 134,597 95 
1881] .- | 338,605 | 184,510 | 154,095 108 


oe, | oO es | eee 


119°8 
113:58 


1868 on 1855 


119 
1881 on 1868 


Percentages... { 114 


112°85 | 114°49 


The figures for 1855 and 1868 are corrected to allow for 
transfer of territory; but unfortunately the figures for sexes are 
not available for the Census of 1855. It will be seen that the 
annual increase of population per 10,000 since 1868 has been 93 for 
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males, 105 SU as = 98 cr Chapter III, A. 
ersons, at which rate the male istical. 
pandlation would be doubled in . canes 
745 years, the female in 66°6 Fae popula. 
years, and the total pepe tion, 

in 70°9 years. Supposing the same 

rate of increase to hold good for 

the next ten years, the population 

for each year would be—in hundreds, 

as shown inthe margin. 


It is, however, improbable that the rate of increase witl be 
sustained. Some small part of the increase is probably due to 
increased accuracy of enumeration at cach successive enumeration, 
a good test of which is afforded by the percentage of males to 

sige which was 5493 in 1855, 54°85 in 1868, and 54°49 in 1881. 

ne ae is due to gain by migration, as already shown at page 46; 

e development of canal irrigation to which that gain is 
at owing, will hardly be continued at its past rate. The urban 
population has not kept pace with the rural population, the 
numbers living in 1881 for every 100 living in 1868 being 97 for 
urban and 114 for total population. This is probably due to the 
attractions exercised by the great trading centre of Mult4n, and the 
concentration of the mercantile population in large towns which the 
introduction of railways has so greatly promoted. The populations 
TT .(“S<Sarn07_-sof individual towns at 
Percentage of | the respective enu- 


Total population. 


ao of Bion at | Merations are shown 
ca ic Of 1808... under their several 

Muzaffargarh 122,966 146,885 ‘lg heading s in Chapter 
Alipor 98,885 | 110,309 116 VI. Within the district 
dita (iota 105 the increase of popula- 

Total district* .. | 295,6u5 14 tion since 1868 for the 


* These figures do not agree with the published figures of the various tahsils is shown 


Census Report of 1808 for the whole district. They aretaken 10 the margin. 
m the reyistors in the District Office, and are the beat Scures , 
now w available. 


Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths registered Births and deaths. 
in the district for the five years, from 1877 to 1881, and the births for 
1880 and 1881, the only two years during which births have been 
recorded in rural districts. The distribution of the total deaths and of 


relat the deaths from fever for these five y ears 

___|___| over the twelve months of the year is shown 
nies | eo | 93 | Im Tables Nos. XIA and XIB. The annual 
Females ..| 15 | 22 | birth-rat-s per mille, calculated on the popu- 
Persons 35 43 


lation of 1868, were as shown in the margin. 
he figures below show the annual death-rates per mille since 
1868, calculated on the population of that year :— 


1868 ‘ae 187 indo 1874/1875 | —_hrscahscoheralisralasraltsrshisrs|iszslierolsrr 1878 
Males ns 22 | 23 99 | 24116] 16; 19 | 24) 24] 31 | 26 
22 
32 


1879!1890 1681 Average 


Females . 20/18, 21./15 | 25; 17 | 23 | 24] 81 | 22 |: 
Persons. 92 | 19 ' 22 | 15 16 | 18 24 | 24 a1 | 24 


Chapter ITI, A. 
Statistical. 
Births and deaths. 


Age, sex, and civil 
condition. 
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The registration is still imperfect, though it is oy improving ; 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuationsin the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter III of the Census Report of 1881, and especially the annual 
chronicle from 1849 to 1881 which will be found at page 56 of that 
report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details 
as to birth and death-rates in individual towns as are available, will be 
fonnd in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of the several 
towns in Chapter VI. 

The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Tables Nos. IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while the 
numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table 
No. VII appended to the present work. The age statistics must be 
taken subject to limitations which will be found ae discussed in 
Chapter VII of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes 
as the numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is unnecessary 
here to give actual figures, or any statistics for tahsils, The following 
figures ies the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the population 
according to the Census figures :— 


o—-1 | 1-2 | 2-3 | s-a | 4—8 | 0-5 

Persons ...| 391 179 274 314 344 | 1,502 
Males ...| 369 163 252 209 329 | 1,412 
Females ... | 418 200 300 331 362 | 1,611 
5—10 | 10—15 25—30 | 30—35 

Persons ... | 1,579 | 1,076 714 807 915 
Males... | 1,594 | 1,155 713 7165 917 
858 913 


Females ... { 1,562 983 714 
35—40 | 40—45 | 45—50 | 50—55 | 55—60 lover 60 


Persons ... 477 731 271 
Males __... 501 730 297 
Females ... 447 731 240 


The number of males 
i ein Villages. | Towns. | Total. | among every 10,000 of both 
sexes 1s shown in the margin. 
The decrease at each succes- 
sive enumeration is almost 
certainly due to greater 
accuracy of enumeration. 


In the Census of 1881 the number of females per 1,000 males 
in the earlier years of life 
was found to be as shown in 
the margin. On the subject 
of the proportion of the 
sexes, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner wrote as follows in 
his report onthe Census of 
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the district :—“ Infanticide isnot known. Daughters are not disliked. 
‘The birth of sons, however, is more aera although im poor 
“families the birth of daughters is welcome.” The figures for civil 
condition are given in Table No. X, which shows the actual number 
of single, married and widowed for each sex in each religion, and also 
the distribution by civil condition of the total number of each sex in 
each age-period. 

Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and 
—______..____________ lepers in the district im each religion. 

Infrmity. | Males. |Females.| The proportions per 10,000 of either 
— sex for each of these infirmities are 
Insane | as 10 shown in the margin. Tables Nos. XIV 
Deaf and Dumb |. | 14 9 to XVII of the Census Report for 
heprous a eee ‘ 1881 give further details of the age and 
religion of the infirm. In the district 
Census Report for 1881, the Civil Surgeon wrote as follows on the 
subject of infirmities :— 

“‘ Judging from my own experience in the district, I believe most of the 
élindness is due to cataract in old people, a disease very common here, but 
not more so than in other parts of the Panjdb. The next most common 
cause of blindness must be attributed to small-poz, which on account of the 
careless and dirty way in which the patients are nursed, often leaves those 
attacked by the disease with opacity of one or both corneas, and sometimes 
with total destruction of the eye-ball itself. A small proportion is due 
to neglected or badly treated opthalmia, a disease very prevalent here during 
the hot months, especially in the southern half of the district, and I think, 
more so in the towns than in the open country. 

“ Lepers.—Five miles to the south of Muraffargarh is the tomb of Pir 
Jahdniah, a Muhammadan eaint who has a reputation, throughout the 
Panjab, of curing all diseases, and more especially leprosy. As a consequence, 
lepers from all parts of the Panjdb collect about the tomb, and many remain 
for years patiently waiting at the saint’s tomb for a cure, At intervals 
they go on begging tours through the district. The number in the district 
is fewer than I expected it to be. The people of the district do not seem to 
think the disease contagious, nor do I, and do not object to their presence. 
I believe the disease is not indigenous, but that all the lepers are from 
other parts of the country. 

“© Deaf and dumb.—I have only seen three or four deaf-mutes in the 
district. Deafness is very common, and is generally a consequence of 
inflammation of the ear,—a disease very prevalent here during the summer, 
and which I attribute to bathing in the canals, and afterwards neglecting 
to expel the water from the ears. 

“Of unsound mind.—This is arather high proportion, equal to 12 
per cent. and I cannot account for it, as I have not observed that the 
people are much subject to brain diseases of any kind, nor do they seem 
much addicted to narcotics or stimulants. There are many beggars in the 
district who pretend to be deranged in their minds, but who are really idle, 
malingering vagabonds. Perhaps these cases may have greatly helped to 
swell the total number returned as of unsound mind. ” 

The figures given on the top of the next page show the composi- 
tion of the Christian population and the respective numbers who 
returned their birth-place and their language as European. They are 
taken from Tables Nos. IIIA, IX, and XI of the Census Report for si 


Ohapter TI, A. 
Statistical. 
Age, sex, and civil 

7 condition. 


European and 
Eurasian populatios. 
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Chapter. IIT, B. Details. 
Social Life. : 
European and S Be Europeans and Americans 
Eurasian population. §3| Eorasians ... ee 
Ee: 4 Native Christians 
6" Total Christians... 
: English we dais ie 15 
| Other European languages sia 
4 Total Euro languages —... 15 
F| British Isles te “ae 4 
Ea Other European countries ve ae 
z Total European countries 4 4 
ut the ee or t ; 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust- 
worthy ; and it is certain thut many who were really Eurasians 
returned themselves as Europeans. 
SEOTION B.—SOOIAL LIFE. 
Houses and furni- The rural population are ca in houses of three kinds. Each 
ture, has its peculiar name. Kotha, a house with mud or brick walls, and 


a flat roof; séhl, a house with mud or grass walls and a thatched 
roof ; ghartra, an arched hut of grass. Ghartras are most used in the 
inundated parts of the district. A very few of the wealthier agricul- 
turists own a mdrt, 7. e., @ masonry house of one or two storeys, and 
some have in the neighbourhood of their ilies Sates & courtyard 
with sheds, which answers the purpose of a guest-house and a place for 
mecting to transact business, Such a courtyard is called a visékh. 
The following description will apply to 99 out of 100 rustic homesteads. 
The dwelling-house 1s a séhl. In front of it 1s a small courtyard 
tly or entirely enclosed with a mud wall ora fence. Within this 
rom a tree or from posts hangs the baby’s cradle (pinghira) made of 
wood, reeds, or a blanket slung hammockwise, and in the corner 
stands a branch of a tree, the thick end of which is fixed in the 
und, and the smaller branches of which are cut down to stumps. 

he thick part is used to tie the churning apparatus to which 
churning is going on, and the milk vessels, after being cleaned, are 
hung on the stumps of the branches to and air. This is called 
a nahtla. Outside the courtyard is a larger enclosure in which 
cattle are tied, and a few stacks of fodder stand. Attached to the 
house, or at a little distance from it, is a cattle-shed called bhéna 
or dhuinh, where the cattle are housed during the winter. Inside 
the dwelling-house, which consists of a single room, is a large wooden 
platform, manhin, on which a mat of reeds is spread. On one corner 
of the manhin are various baskets holding cotton in various stages 
of preparation for spinning. In one basket, called a tawngar, are the 
best clothes of the family. There are also two trays called patrota, 
one of which contains the small articles for women’s use: looking- 
glass, tooth-stick, comb, needles and thread which a bride receives 
from her mother, aud which are called sanjhd ; the other contains the 
ornaments in daily use, At the other end of the munhin are the 
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family bed clothes, and there the father, mother and children sleep 
at night. Grown-up sons and daughters are accommodated on 
charpoys. Under the manhtn are kept the store of new earthenware 
vessels belonging to the house, the ghurat or hand-mill, and the 
mortar for husking called chatté and pestle mohla. At the other end 
of the room is the fireplace at which meals are cooked, and near it two 
baskets, the larger of which contains the cooking vessels and dishes 
in daily use and the smaller the family store of spices. Near the 
walls are two or three earthen cylinders for holding grain, clothes, 
and odds-and-ends. The spinning wheel, spindle (tra), winnowing 
basket, sieve, the iron stand for pots when cooking, and the cotton gin 
are hung on pegs driven into the walls. From the roof hang one or 
two strings of cord for keeping ghf or cold food safe from ants and 
cats. A net of large meshes called a trangar is also hung from the 
roof, which holds clothes and blankets, and if the family owns a Kurén, 
it is kept in the frangar. A spare charpoy or two completes the 
furniture. Outside the house are one or more high platforms 
called manhdén (Hindustén{ machdn). On these the family sleep in the 
hot weather to be out of the way of mosquitoes. In the flooded parts 
of the district the manhdns are from ten to twelve feet high, and in 
heavy floods the people are compelled to spend day and night on 
the top for weeks together. 

The people usually eat two meals a day, one at noon, the other 
at about eight at night. Besides these, an early meal is sometimes 
taken in the morning which is called nirdn or hdnjhal, literally “the 
heart sustainer,” and another is taken in the afternoon called pichhdin. 
The staple food for all classes is cakes of wheat flour eaten with ddl 
or greens. The other grains eaten are judr, bdjrd, rice, samukd and 
nangnt. Meat is rarely eaten, except on festivals, or when an animal 
is killed to save it from dying a natural death or from disease. Fish 
iS se had eaten, As already stated, dates form the staple food of the 
poor for months, and are much eaten by others during the season. 
Agriculturists drink whey (lassf) at the day meals and milk at night. 
As arule, the men mess separately from the women. In some families, 
however, they mess together. 

The following is an estimate furnished by the district authorities 
for the Famine Report of 1879 of the food-grains consumed in a year 
by an agriculturist's family, consisting of one old person, a man and 
his wife, and two children:— 

The old person eats ... ] ser daily. 
The man eats .. 1 do. 


The children eat ... 1 ser daily between them. 
Daily consumption 3} 


The wife cats .. 2 do. Du daily 4 do.* 
Description of grain. |Maunda.| Sers. 
Wheat D. s5d ves aivvadihesiciresaatausueisuuean 
core 
ce 

Peas © avvadaansceseutnan eo aseiteviswasans 4 8 
Barley 
Gram 
Ddl (Mauhkri, &c.) for 9 months ...........068 3 15 

| Total ... 37 24 


* Ddl is eaten for 9 months only; vegetables and sdg are eaten for 3 months. 
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The following is an estimate of the food-grains consumed by a 
family of town residents consisting of the same number of persons :— 


— 


Maunds.| Sers. 


Description of grain. 


The towns people eat more vegetables and less ddl than the 
rural population. 

The ordinary clothing of an agriculturist consists of a plain 
turban, a scarf chddar of cotton cloth worn on the upper part of his 
body, and a loin cloth which is fastened round the waist, the folds 
of which hang down like a petticoat. When active exertion is 
required, the folds are collected, passed between the legs, and tucked 
into the waist at the back ; this 1s called manjhld, tahmad, or dedhd. 
A pair of shoes completes the working-day dress of the Jat. Shoes are 
described as ghetliddr if the upper leather be in one piece, or 
kannedadr if it be in two pieces. the richer classes and the ordi- 
nary peasant on state occasions, instead of the working dress above 
described, wear a peaked cap (topf) with a coloured turban wound 
over it. A dopatta of English cloth takes the place of the common 
chddar, and asilk lung? or khes is added either as a scarf or wrapped 
round the waist ; a chola which is like a waistcoat withsleevesand skirts 
is worn, and in the place of the manjhld, drawers made very full and 

gy are worn; these are called shalwdr, or if cut straight to the 
leg and tight, sutthan. On the bank ofthe Indus and in the south 
of the district the long smock peculiar to the Biloch is often seen 
on both men and women. Peasant women wear a scarf called 
bhochhan ; it iscalled by different names according to its colour; 
a boddice called cholt that looks as if it was made of patchwork ; it is, 
however, a work of art, and each piece has its well-known name; a 
petticoat or drawers is also worn—sometimes both are worn at the 
same time. In parts, especially in the north-east of the district near 
Rangpur, instead of petticoat or drawers the women weara manjhlé 
like the men. A pair of heelless shoes completes a Jatn{’s dress, The 
ornaments worn differ according to the wealth of the wearer. The 
following are always worn except by the very poorest women :— 

Kangan or bracelet. Vailidn or earrings. 

Nath or nose-ring. Chira or bracelet. 
To be said to have the “ears of acat,’1.¢., without earrings, is a 
reproach hard to be borne by the ladies of the district. Women 
wear their hair in four ways according to their time of life. While 
they are small girls, the front hair is cut straight across the forehead, 
and the back hair is allowed to hang loose; the hair in this stage is 
called chhatte. Asa girl grows up, her hair is plaited on each side 
of the forehead ; these plaits are called mendhidn:and the unplaiting 
of them is a solemn ceremony which takes place at marriage. After 
marriage, the front hair hangs loose, and the back hair is plaited into 
a tail; the front hairis called dharf and the tail, gut. 
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The Deputy Commissioner writes:—“There is one peculiar 
“custom, which I am told is almost universal, of moulding the 
“ heads of new born children by means ofan earthenware cup, so 
“asto produce a broad open forehead. This custom prevails, I 
“ believe, in Afghanistan and Multan, but is certainly unknown in 
“the Panj&b proper. The Civil Surgeon assures me it is very 
“ efficacious and does not appear to injure the brain, though it certainly 
“does produce the round bullet head associated in European minds 
“ with a meagre intellectual development.” 


The ceremonies observed by the majority of the Muhammadan 

pope which consists of Jats and Biloches, will now be described. 

alyads and Pathdns have distinctive ceremonies which do not 
differ from those in use in other parts of the Panjab. 


No particular rites are observed on the birth of a girl, which is 
considered a disaster. When a boy is born, a knife is Buried upright 
in the ground near the head of the maton which the mother lies 
(women are delivered lying on a mat on the ground, never on a bed). 
The knife is to keep away jins. The village mulldn is sent for, 
and in the child’s right ear repeats the call to prayer, and in the left 
Allahu akbar. Alms and food are distributed. Before the child 
is allowed to suck, a small very of sugar is placed in its mouth 
by a person of the family who is of well-known good character and 
sr ere Biloches squeeze the liquor from asses’ dung into the 
child’s mouth, which is mippores to make it firm in battle. This 
administration is called ghutti. On the first, or at latest on the 
third day after birth, the child is named, after consultation with.the 
pir and mulldn. Between the seventh and twenty-first, one or two 
goats are killed. The head, feet, entrails and bones are packed into 
the skin and buried. The flesh is cooked and divided among rela- 
tions and the poor. The name of this ceremony is akika, 


The next ceremony in a child's life is the solemn cutting of its 
hair. A child’s first hair is called jhand, and the act of cutting the 
hair off is jhand lahdwan. Every child has its jhand cut off at the 
door of the village mosque. This is called vadian di ghand lahadwan, 
“to cut off the hair according to ancestral custom.” This ceremony 
is an occasion for a gathering of friends, and fora feast. But, 
before the child was born, the parents have made vows to more than 
one saint to cut off the child’s hair at his shrine. Successive growths 
of the child’s hair are accordingly cut off at the shrine of each saint 
to whom the parents have vowed. This votal cutting of the hair is 
called manauti di jhand lahdwan. 


From three months to ten years boys are circumcised. No 
particular age is fixed, but it is thought well to get the ceremony over 
soon, because boys are less liable to attacks of gins after it has been 
performed. Among the rich much money is spent, and the rite is 
performed with as much display as a marriage. It is called the small 
marringe. Taking a wife is the big marriage. The operator is always 
a Pirhdin, a caste who live by this industry. They are so named 
because the Prophet gave his coat, pairahan, to Shekh Nar, one of 
their ancestors, as a reward for circumcising a convert after a barber 
had refused. Since then this service is not performed by barbers. 
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The local name for circumcision is tahor, said to be derived from 
tahwr, which means in Arabic purifying. 

Marriages are arranged on two principles. An exchange of 
brides is effected, this is called vatta or money is paid for a bride. 
Money marriages are called allah ndmi marriages, but, as the people 
themselves admit, the name is a fiction. A few persons do not 
receive money for girls. They are not looked on with commendation, 
but are ridiculed, as parting with a valuable property without receiving 
an equivalent. There are no forms of betrothal. The relations 
manage the matter without the intervention of go-betweens, such as 
add or nirds:. From reading the accounts given by residents of this 
district, it would seem as difficult to arrange an engagement as to 
make a treaty. There isa capital account given of the conferences 
in the vernacular Settlement Report by K4zi Ghulam Murtaz4, Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer. Even after everything is settled, the 
mothers of the parties meet, and have along talk in which they 
pretend to be personally anxious for the marriage, but put forward 
every obstacle that can be imagined. These are gradually explained 
away, until the aversion of their husbands to the match alone remains. 
After discussing the obstinacy and perverseness of the husbands, one 
gives the sign of giving way by saying, “ Well, I suppose we must 

ut compulsion on these stupid men.” After that, all hindrances 

dhigappear like smoke. All the conversation at these mothers’ meetings 
is as well known beforehand as the questions and answers of a 
catechism. When the engagement has been settled, the bridegroom’s 
friends take the following clothes to the bride :— 

A sheet—bhochhan or chunni. 

A chola. 

A petticoat. 

Custom varies as to whether the bridegroom should accompany 

these presents. 
The following ornaments are also given :— 

nN pair of kangans or bracelets. 

A hass, a solid necklace. 

A mundri or ring, with a pattht or sort of shield on it. 
The kangans and hass’ are not given by poor people, but the munlre 
and patthi are de rigueur, and in the opinion of the women no betrothal 
is complete unless the mundri and pattht are given. The account 
of how the bridegroom’s gare are mulcted is very amusingly given 
in the vernacular Settlement Report, but is too long to be repeated 
here. To geta bride by an allah nami marriage cannot cost the 
bridegroom less than from Rs. 70 to Rs. 100 at the very least. The 
actual ceremonies of marriage consist of two parts : (1) the nikdh, or 
wedding ceremony according to the Muhammadan ritual; (2) the 
ceremonies which are not connected with the religious rite. These last 
are all known by the general name of sagan and are very interesting ; 
gome are directly borrowed from the Hind ritual. In others, remnants 
of the time when marriage by capture prevailed can distinctly 
be traced. Others are connected with the personal adornment of the 
bride and bridegroom. A marriage consisting of the bare nikdh and 
without any of the usual ceremonies is called a dhangera, which 
means a kicking-strap tied on a cow while milking. The term is 
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sufficiently expressive. A few days before the marriage the plaits of Ohapter III, B. 
_ the bride’s hair are solemnly opened by the most honoured women giini rite 
of both families. Her body is rubbed with chikdn, a mixture of aah 
turmeric, barley, flour, and sweet oil, to increase her personal beauty. sear gi a | 
With the same object she is bled. The bride is furnished with an marriage. 
iron knife, and she is never allowed to be unaccompanied by a female 
friend. Similarly, for two days before the wedding and durin the 
wedding, the bridegrooin is armed with a knife or sword, and a friend 
of the same age as the bridegroom is appointed to accompany him 
day and night. This companion is called sabdla or anhar. This 
custom is evidently a relic of marriage by capture, the bride’s arms 
and companion being intended for defence, and those of the bride- 
' groom tor aggression. On the day fixed for the marriage, the 
Erdcpean party, called janj, proceed to the bride’s house. The 
nikah is read by the mullan. New clothes are then sent by the 
bride to the bride oom and by the bridegroom to the bride. Then 
the bridegroom, taking a pillow under hig arm and accompanied by 
his anhar, proceeds to the bride’s house. On the threshold is an 
inverted shan or lid of a ghara, underneath which is a rupee, 
8-anna or 4-anna piece. Before entering, the bridegroom stamps 
on the chhini with his foot. If he fails to break it he gets well 
laughed at by the women. The potter, and, among Magassf{ Biloches, 
the barber, appropriates the com. The breaking of the chhidni 
represents the demolition of the last defences of the bride’s party. 
Atter the bridegroom has entered, the bride still offers a show of 
resistance. The bridegroom first lifts her by force from the seat on 
which she is, to another. Then she presents her closed fist to him, 
in which is a lump of gur. This, after pretended struggles, he 
forces from her, and the bridegroom’s victory is complete. Then 
follows the sir mel, or joining of heads, which represents the consumma- 
tion of the marriage, though this does not actually occur until the bride 
reaches the bridegroom’s house. The sir mel is usually performed 
simply by the chief women of the bridegroom’s family holding 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom together. Among persons of 
ition the sir mel is effected as follows:—The anhar leads the 
budegroom to the spot where the bride is sitting with her hands over 
her face anda Kurdn before her. The bride’s companions give the 
bridegroom leave to uncover the bride’s face. He does so. The 
bride's glance should first fall on the AKurdn, then on her husband. 
Then follow a number of ceremonies, most of which are taken from 
the Hindu ritual, and some of which point to abundance and 
increase. The bride and bridegroom are seated on a basket. Their 
clothes are knotted together, and the mirdsin places the knot seven 
times on the head of each, while she sings the verses appointed for the 
occasion. This ceremony is called lanwdan. Then the mirdsin places 
a flock of cotton on the bride’s head. The bridegroom blows it away 
seven times. This is called phul chunan. Then the bridegroom 
holds his hands open and joined together with the palms upward. 
His hands are filled with flour, til or salt. Underneath his hands are 
placed the hands of the bride. He allows the flour or salt to run 
from his hands into the bride’s. Then the bride runs it into his hands. 
This is done seven times, and is called til retre. By this time the 
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night is well advanced and the bridegroom’s party return home, taking 
the bride and a female friend. Sometimes the bridegroom’s party do 
not return home till the next day. The bride remains seven days 
in her husband’s house. These seven days are called sattovdra. 
After this she returns to her parents’ house for a time. 

It may be asked which of the ceremonies described would, if 
proved to have occurred, be conclusive evidence of the often disputed 
fact of a betrothal and of a marriage willingly made by the bride. 
Of course every part of the ceremonies would be corroborative evidence, 
but if it was proved that a woman received her pattht and mundri, 
the betrothal may be admitted to be complete, and if the sir mel be 
proved to have taken place, the marriage may be accepted as an 
accomplished fact. More weight is really attached to the sir mel than 
to the nikah, which is generally done most perfunctorily as far as the 
woman’s consent is involved. Dhangera or “ kicking-strap” marriage, 
if denied by the bride, should be looked on with the greatest suspicion 
by a Civil Court. 

At the moment of death, alms are given the poor. The corpse is 
washed by the mulldn if deceased was a man, and by the mullan’s 
wife or by female relations if deceased was a woman. The corpse 
is dressed in grave-clothes called a he is placed upon a charpoy, and 
over it is spread a rich cloth called uwchhar. The corpse is carried to 
the graveyard by the friends and relations. The uchhar is the perquisite 
of the grave-digger. The corpse is placed in a shelf (sam) or asam}) 
at the side of the bottom of the grave. Its head is towards the 
north, and the face to the west. Near the mouth is placed a brick, 
with the kalima written on it. No food is cooked that day in 
the deceased’s house, but friends send food for the family, and for 
visitors who come to offer their condolence. Such food is called 
kaura vatta and visits of condolence, mukan or parchawan. At every 
stage of the proceedings, presents are given tothe mullén, and for 
forty days after the dexth, food is daily given to him. There is no 
doubt of the truth of the local saying— 


Fajir de vele mullan karin pukar | _ the morning the mullan breathes a prayer 
Ya Rab Sain koi chokha mar | J — **O Lord God ! kill a rich man to-day !” 


Two useful words to remember in all domestic ceremonies are kan- 
dha, an invitation, and vela present tothe attendants, midwives, 
barbers, mirasis, mullans and brahmans. One would like to be able 
to trace a connection with the old English word vel, meaning present 
to servants. 

The ceremonies practised by Hindts differ little from those of 
other parts, except that in consequence of their greater poverty there 
is less display. They frequent the Muhammadan shrines, and cut off 
their children’s jhand there, in the same way as has already been 
described. The ritual employed at marriage is usually the same as 
in the northern parts of the Panjdb. . There is the same bridal 
procession, the same sacred texts, the same feasting, although the 
ceremonies are for the most part got up on a far less splendid scale. 
There are too some differences of vibual The sevenfold procession 
round the marriage pole by the bride and bridegroom is omitted in 
Muzaffargarh marriag 3. Again, the consummation is supposed in 
Muzaffargarh to take place at the marriage itself; the newly married 
couple being allowed a few minutes retirement on the wedding night, 
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which is considered to make their future retirement allowable. 
Thirdly, the verse-reciting by the bridegroom is not practised here. 
Most of the other differences, as, for instance, the bridegroom walking 
instead of riding with the bride’s palanquin, may be set down to the 
score of poverty. Funeral ceremonies are also the same in the main 
here and elsewhere. But the breaking an earthen pitcher over an 
iron instrument on the way to the burning place, and the formal 
permission asked by the bhat, on the fourth, tenth and thirteenth day 
after the cremation, from the assembled relatives for the son of the 
deceased to be allowed to bathe, shave, and change his dress, is peculiar 
to this locality. The supposed funeral uncleanness lasts too only for 
thirteen instead of seventeen days as higher up. When an old man 
dies leaving a large family of sons, during the advance of the body to 
the burning place all the follies of the Holt festival are practised. One 
son will be thrown down ; another will have three or four shoes tied 
round his neck, while a party of three in the rear amuse themselves 
with striking with shoes one of the grandsons. In short, buffoonery 
and merriment take the place of solemnity and sorrow. 


Most ofthe amusements of the people have been incidentally 


mentioned already, such as going to fairs at shrines, marriages, 
funerals, and visits of condolence. It is a common amusement to 
race bullocks at wells. A pair of bullocks are yoked to the wheel and 
driven round as fast as possible for about half an hour, then another 

air, and so on till the competitors have all had a turn. The 

y-standers then decide which pair is the winner. The owner of the 
winning pair receives no reward, but is expected to give food or 
sweetmeats to the company. The competition interests the Jats 
intensely. The ordinary spectator can conceive nothing duller. The 
only remarkabe thing is the excitement of the Jats and how they 
manage to raise it. The favourite day for bullock racing is the first 
of Visakh (April-May); hence a bullock race is called Vis&khi at 
whatever time of the year it may occur. Wrestling, here called 
malhan, goes on at every large meeting. Jhumir isa circular dance 
which Jats dauce at wed lings, und wherever they happen to collect in 
large numbers. They move round in a circle, dancing and clapping 
their handsio time. Three kinds of jhumir are well known : lammochar 
jhumir, or southern jhumir ; traitdri ghumir ie, ghumir with three 
claps of the hand ; tikhi jhumir, or quick-time ghumir. A young man 
who can’t dance jhumir 1s very lightly esteemd. The ladies will gre’ 
him with— 

““ Na jhumir na tart, zs { **Can’t dance jhumir or clap your hands | 
Te ajdi minh te ddrht.” Why, the very beard on your face is no good. ” 

The Kir4rs play chhej, a very stupid performance, in which they stand 
in a circle with sticks like policemen’s batons in their hands, and 
move round to the beating of a drum, striking their sticks together 
as they move. Boys’ games are— 


Dit danda, or Tip cat. Kaudt a sort of prisoner's base, 
Danda gi/t or Hopscotch and 
Chidda, Marbles. Dodd, Base. 


Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the prin- 
cipal languages current in the district separately for each tahsil and 
for the whole district. More detailed information will be found in 
Table No. LX of the Census Report for 1881, while in Chapter V of the 
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same report the several languages are 
briefly discussed. The figures in the 
margin give the distribution of every 
10,000 of the population by language, 
omitting small figures. The language 
here called Jatki is the same as_ that 
spoken in Multén, Bahdwalpur, Ders 
Ghazi Khdn, and the secuth of Dera 
Ismail Khén and Jhang. It is called by 

Total --_| the people Hind{ and Hindk{, and in the 
ochi-speaking parts of Dera Ghazi Khan, is known as Jagdalf. It 
has been named Multdéni by Europeans, but no native knows it by 
this name. It resembles Panjabi and Sindhf, and differs from both in 
many particulars. The case-endings agree partly with Sindhi and 
artly with Panjabi, while some are peculiar to Multanf. It resembles 
Bind , Pashto and Persian by using an intricate system of pronominal 
suffixes from which the sister dialects of India are happily free. The 


Pashto st 
All Indian languges .. 
Non-Indian languages 


. inflections of the verb are peculiar to Multani, and differ both from 


Sindhf and Panjabi. Multdni excels the Indian dialects, and resembles 
Sindhi in having a passive voice instead of being reduced to the 
clumsy compound with jéna, to go. Marinddn, I am ag fare is 
much handier than the Hindustint, mdin mérd jdté hin. Multéni is a 
pure Sanskritical language. [t contains many Sindhi and Panjabi 
words, and has a copious vocabulary of its own. It bas an abundance 
of grammatical forms which show that it is in an inferior state of 
development. Like all languages spoken by a rude people, Mult&nf is 
extremely rich in concrete, and sheolutel without abstract words. 
Mr. O’Brien has published a Multdénf glossary which is a perfect 
mine of proverbial and other foll-lore. 

There are no written books in Multénf, but there is a large body 
of unwritten poetry, songs, proverbs, riddles and aphorisms which 
throw ihe light on the national customs and thought. Whenever 
Jats collect they spend a great part of the night in singing dorhas, or 


eouplets. To be able to quote an appropriate pores will send 


away a Jat laughing, although the moment before he has been vowing 
that he has just undergone all manner of violence, the least of which is 
robbery and murder. And a knowledge of their sayings and songs 
makes association with the Jats much more pleasant than it would 
otherwise be. 

Mr. O’Brien thus describes the people of Muzaffargarh:— 

** The account given of their superstitions will not have given a very 
high opinion of the character of the people, but they have many good 
points. They are very hospitable. ‘Not even an enemy should go 
away when tho baking-plate is put on the fire,’ says a proverb. They are 
ready to render help to one another. Ifa man’s house is swept away by 
a flood, the whole village will help him to save his property. If his cattle 
are stolen, he has no difficulty in getting several parties of men_ to follow 
the thieves At ploughing and sowing time they are ready in bringing 
their bullocks and ploughstohelp. They are very docile, and only require 
kindness and firmness to be easily managed. At the same time when an 
order is distasteful, though it meets no open opposition but often ready 
assent, yet it is liable to be frustrated by stolid indirect resistance. 
There never. was a people that better understood the ‘ I go, sir, and went 
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not’ kind of disobedience. Morality is very low. The common people 
will steal anything they can. They are so mendacious that the pleasure 
of associating with them is spoilt by the ever-present knowledge that you 
may be takenin. Sexualimmorality is universal. They are not a cheerful 
people. In conversation they secm to remember nothing but droughts, 
failures of canals, blights, deaths of cattle, and every possible misfortuné 
that can befalla farmer. They are absolutely wanting in any public 
spirit, I have heard a tahsildér, as the worst punishment he could inflict 
on a recalcitrant zamindar, threaten to get him appointed on the district 
committee,” 

Tables No. XL, XLI and XLII give statistics of crime ; while 
Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and narcotic 
stimulants. | 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 
the Census of 1881 for each religion and for the total population of 
SS ee each tahsfl. The figures 


Rural Total 
Education. Fev population.| for female education are 
Males { Under instruction .. 138 177 probably very imperfec t 
"| Can read and write .. 416 573 indeed. The figures in 
Pao ( Under instruction ..| 7-9 79 | the margin show the 
pan read) ene write 7) __ 1-8 oo number educated amoig 


every 10,000 of each sex according to the Census returns. Statistics 
regarding the attendance at Government and aided schools will be 
rr found «=6in §=Table No. 
Boys, | Girl. | XXXVII. The distribu- 
tion of the scholars at 


Native Christians ‘i i these schools by religion 
Hin ae - eee a : 

882 af and the occupations of 

roped a a eee i their fathers, as it stood in 

——_ ——| 1881-82, is shown in the 

Children of agricultriste .. .. 962 sa ns . | 

»  ofnon-agricultrist..  :. | 724 2 margin. Besides the 

Government and aided 


schools, there are 252 indigenous schools in the district. . 
It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and industrial 
Assessment, 1870-71 | 1871-72) classes. The figures in the margin 
ai aS show the working of the income tax 
Clase tf eect of tex | 19,008 | 5,s69| forthe only two years for which 
Class 11 {Number taxed | 209} 288) details are available; and Table 


Amount of ta 8,073 8,945 ° ° 
nber taxed | '136| '83| No. XXXIV gives statistics for 


Number tax 
Class eat of tax | 5,304] 2,208 


aan 1v {umber taxed | 04 | the license tax for each year since 
rae amaeO A eee. its imposition. The distribution 

Class Vv umber taxed 68 es e 
| dcaountof tax | \d;ue | 2 of licenses granted and fees collect- 


Total. : { Number taxed 1, oat 


11,522 ed in 1880-81 and 1881-82 between 
towns of over and villages of under 
. 5,000 souls, is shown in the 

1881-82. margin. In 1872-73, there 
——_——| were 323 persons only 
Villages} brought under the opera- 
tion of the Income-tax 

aso | Act,as enjoying an income 
6,675; in excess of Rs. 750. In the 
preceding year, allincomes 
above Rs, 500 being liable, there were 1,004 persons taxed. Of these 


Amount of tax | 41,06 


Towns |Villages] Towns 


377 
8,723 


Number of licenses .. 
Amount of fees Hs. .. 


263 868 
8,440 | 4,695 
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bankers and money-lenders are returned as numbering only 5; 62 were 
ents, 254 general merchants, 32 grain-sellers, 27 other merchants, 
78 traders in food, and 90 miscellaneous traders. Of landed 
roprietors, 252 paid the tax, their assessment aggregating Rs. 2,982. 
esides these, 60 “ cultivators ” (presumably non-proprietary chakddrs) 
aid Rs. 746. But the numbers affected by these taxes are small. 
t may be said generally that a very large proportion of the artisans . 
in the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages are 
scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are the 
iculturists themselves, their fees often taking the form of a fixed 
share of the produce; while even where this is not the case, the 
demand for their products necessarily varies with the prosperity of 
their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should be excepted, 
as they derive considerable gains from the hides of the cattle which 
die in a year of drought. The circumstances of the agricultural 
classes are discussed in Section E of this Chapter. 


SECTION C.—RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 
whole district who follow each religion, as ascertuined in the Census 
of 1881, and Table No. XLIII gives similar figures for towns. 
Tables Nos. III, IIIA, ILIB of the Report of that Census give further 

details on the subject. The distribu- 

eee peek. nepal: tion of every 10,000 of the population 
on. | tion. | tion. | by religions is shown in the margin. 
The limitations subject to which these 
figures must be taken, and especially 
the rule followed in the classification of 
Hindus, are fully discussed in Part I 
Chapter IV of the Census Report. 
The distribution of every 1,000 of the Musalmén population by sect 
is shown in the margin. The sects of 


5,517 | 1,279 
30 82 


8,688 
1 


Rural Total Nik ook oboe : . : 
Sect Rural | opuistion,| the Christian’population are given 1a 
SP, |, en es Table No. IIIA of the Census Report : 
Sunnis ..| 992 ae but the figures are. for reasons explained 
Wahbabis...| 0-1 071 in Part VII, Chapter IV of the 


Report, so very imperfect that it is not 
worth while to reproduce them here. . 
Table No. IX shows the religion of the major castes and tribes 
of the district, and therefore the Fstahation by caste of the great 
majority of the followers of each religion. A brief description o the 
eat religions of the Panj&b and of their principal sects will be 
und in Chapter IV of the Census report. The religious practice and 
belief of the district present no special peculiarities ; and it would be 
out of place to enter here into any disquisition on the general 
question. The general distribution of even by tahstls can be 
gathered from the figures of Table No. VII; and regarding the 
population as a whole, no more detailed information as to locality 1s 
available. The agricultural classes and the village menials are almost 
entirely Musalman, the Hindds and Sikhs belongin almost wholly to 
the mercantile classes, who, however, own much land, which tl.e Arords 
not unfrequently cultivate with their own hands, 
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The Hindfs of the district, who are for the most part Arords, 
and are commonly known as Kirdrs, without regard to caste, worship 
the Krishna incarnation, or the river, or both, and their legends point 
to a revival of Hindfism having taken place in these parts between 
three and four hundred years ago by spiritual guides named Shd4mjfi 
and Lalji being sent from Bindr&ban to bring Base the Hinds who 
had begun to err and to worship at Muhammadan shrines. In 1600 
Sambat came Shimji from Bindrdéban. His guru gave him two idols 
and said: “The Hindds of the western country of the Sindh are 
‘‘ ignorant of their religion. They have no guru to guide them between 
‘‘ good and bad. Go to the west and teach the Hind&s the ceremonies 
“oftheir religion; make them your disciples (sevak). Your words 
“ will have speedy effect. Remain not in the pursuit of worldly affairs.” 
When Sh4mji reached the Sindh, he made two and-a-half disciples, 
viz., two Khatris and half a Chaéndia Biloch! He established a mandar 
at Dera Ghazi Khan, and there are now mandars of Sh&mjf at Dera 
Isma{l Khan, Kot Sultan, Kot Adda, and Mult4n. Lalji was a wor- 
shipper of Krishna who sent him on an errand similar to Shdmjf. 
He first declined to go. Krishna gave him an idol of himself and 
told him to start for the Indus, and that Lalj{ would know it was 
following by the tinkle of the jhdnjars on the idol’s feet. When 
LAlji reached the country west of Dera Ghazi Khan he stopped and 
looked round. The idol said: “ You have stopped, I am going no 
further.” Lflj{ stopped and built a mandar to Krishna by the name 
of Sri Gopinathyi, hich exists to this day. Other Laljf{ shrines are 
at Dera Ismail Khan called Sri Ndgarji, and at Bahawalpur called 
Sri Girdharfjf. 

Another large body of sectaries are the Sfnwal Shéhis. In 1545 
Sambat, Gura Nanak took a journey into the Sindh country and 
found the Kirérs ignorant of religion and without a gurt. He 
appointed a guré to teach them. Sdnwal Shah was the name of 

G&nak’s servant, and the gurus that followed were called Ndnak 
Shéhi. The gurus of the Sdnwal Shah sect are called S4nwal Shéh 

tras. 
ee The last sect of Kirdrs are the worshippers of the river under 
the name of Jindpfr. The Thakkar Kirdérs are the gurus of the 
river worshippers. This worship is most prevalent in the Alipur 
tahstl. On Sundays the river worshippers go to a neighbouring 
canal or river to worship. They make a raft of reeds, place on it a 
chardgh made of flour which they light and allow to float away. It is 
a remarkable thing that the spiritual guides of these four sects have 
quite forced the Brahmans into the shade. In influence, wealth 
and intelligence the Shdmji ddsf Guséfns, the L&lji Gusdins, the 
Sénwal Shah Potrds and the Thakkars are far superior to the local 
Brahmans, and receive much more respect. 


The Jats, Biloches, Saiyads, Pathans, and the miscellaneous tribes 
profess to be Sunni Muhammadans. There are a few Shfas, remnants 
of the time when the Kalhoras ruled in Dera Ghdz{ Khan and 
Mankera. The Saiyads and Pathdns are the strictest Muhammddans, 
but even they are a good deal Hinduized. The Biloches and Jats are 
very lax Muhammadans. The name of Allah and Muhammad are 
always on their lips, and some know their prayers and fast strictly. 
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But their feelings of worship are entirely diverted from the Divine 
Being to their pirs, for whom they have an excessive reverence, 
Every person has a ptr. Itis not necessary that a pér should be 
of known piety,—many, indeed, are notorious for their immorality. 
Nor is it essential that he should be learned. To obtain disciples all 
that is necessary is, that a pir should have a character of being able 
fo procure the objects of his disciple’s vows. A common way of 
choosing a pir is to write the names of the neighbouring pire on 
scraps of paper, and to throw the scraps into water. The saint whose 
scrap sinks first is selected. This mode of selection is called chithidn 
ghatdwan. Tach person secures the intercession of his pir by an 
annual offering called buhal, which the pfr goes round and collects 
himself or sends his deputies. They demand their duhal in the must 
shameless way, and even carry off things by force. If the disciples 
are slow in giving, the pfs curse them, and pour filthy abuse on 
them. Besides this annual fee the pfrs sell charms and amulets to 
obtain every object, and to avert every calamity, that can be imagined. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, with the large majority of the 
Muhammadan population, the pirs have taken the place of Allah. 
The marriage ceremonies are largely borrowed from the Hindu ritual, 
and among some tribes a Brahman as well asa mulldn is in attendance. 
At harvests, the first charges on the crop are the fees of the mulldn, 
called rasil arwéht, and those of the Brahman called ganesh. Jats 
declare that they are ruled by the Shara Muhammadi, but they 

rudgingly allow a widow even a life tenure, and would give 
taughiors no share at allin their fathers’ estate. Pilgrimages to the 
shrines of saints aro very common, and are made both asa religious 
duty and an amusement. 

The shrines of this district are very numerous, and the more 
important are frequented by pilgrims from Dera Ghazi Khan, Multén 
ne | Bahéwalpur. It will be sufficient to give an account of the most 
famous, and merely to name the others. At the north-west corner of the 
district, in the town of the same name, is the shrine of Din Pandh. 
He was a Bukhari Saiyad who settled here three hundred years ago. 
He took up his abode in the house ot Jfussummdt Suhdgin, the wife 
of Akkd, a Jat of the Makwal tribe. When Suhdgin’s eum was 
married, Din Pandéh gave himself as part of the dowry. He died in 
A. H. 1012, on the west bank of the Indus, and was buried there. 
The Makwals of the east bank tried to steal his coffin, but were 
prevented. A feud broke out between the Makwals on cach bank of 
the Indus. At last Dfn Pan&h revealed himself in a dream to the 
brothers of Akk&, and told them to make a coffin for the east bank of 
the Indus, and that his corpse would be found in it also, as well as 
on the west bank. Since then there has been a shrine on each bank 
of the Indus. The tomb is a fine domed building, covered with blue 
and white tiles. The Makwals are still keepers of the shrine, and are 
called khddims. The present representative of the family is Murfd 
J&fir. Fairs are held here in Chetr and Sdwan, to which people 
come from Bhakkhar, Laiya, Mankera, and from this district. The 
offerings made are large, being estimated at Rs. 2,000 aycar. At all 
times the tomb isa place of pilgrimage for Hindds as well as Muhamma- 


dans, and is a favourite shrine at which to cut off the jhand or first hair 
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that grows on a child’s head. Daéira Din Pandh forms a refuge 
for an objectionable set of beggars. Any rascal who is discontented 
at home, or prefers begging to work, wrapsa brown pagrf round 
his head, and calling himself Shdh dd faktr considers himself entitled, 
under the authority of a traditional saying of Din Pan&h, to beg 
within 14 kos of Ddira Din Pan&h. He requires no permission or 
institution from the keeper of the shrine, but makes raids on the 
neighbourhood on his own account. These Shdh dé hes travel 
about with bullocks and donkeys on which they load what they can 
get. They compel people by abuse and curses to give. They are 

isliked by the people, and have become such a nuisance that the 
Saiyads of Khaéf and adjoining village have taken to remove their 
crops at night in order to escape the fakirs’ exactions. 

Three miles south of Muzaffargarh, in the village of Rampur, is 
the shrine of Déad Jahfniah, called by the ee Dhudht Jahfniah or 
simply Dhudht. It was founded by Shekh Allahddd Kureshf, who 
came from Arabia and, having acquired sanctity in the service of 
Makhdim Jahdnid4h Jahén Gasht, settled at R&mpur. His descen- 
dants are makhdiimsof thé shrine. They are now MetlaJats. They 
say they became Metlas from Kureshis because so many Metlas 
live in the neighbourhood. Additions were made to the tomb b 
Naw&b Muzaftar Khan, and it was repaired by Diwdn Sdéwan Mal. 
The shrine is largely frequented by Hindis and Muhammadans. A 
_ fair is held there every Thursday,-and in Chetr and Sdéwan the 
assemblies are very large. A common vow at this shrine is called 
attd, yhattd, literally “flour and sheep.” When the object of the vow 
has been obtained, the devotee and his family repair to the shrine, 
taking a sheep and a maund or 20 sers of flour. The head, skin 
and shoulders of the sheep they give to the makhdim, the rest is 
cooked, and the flour is made into bread and distributed to the poor. 
The offerings at this shrine have been farmed to a kirdr. Theshrine 
has a celebrity for curing leprosy, and lepers from all parts of the 
Panj&b and Kashmir resort to it, and persons who have obtained 
cures, present models of the diseased limb in silver and gold. Baths 
of hot and cold sand are prepared by the attendants of the shrine 
for lepers. Such baths are called rangfn, the literal meaning of which 
is, the vessel in which dyers dye cloth. The charge fora rangin is 
Re. 1-4. K&dirBaksh Metla is the present makhdum of Détd Jahdniah, 

At the town of Shahr Sultén is the shnne of Alam Pfr. It 
was founded by Shekh Alamuddin alias Alam Pir, a Bukhéri 
Saiyad, descended from the makhdims of Uch in Bahdwalpur. 
In 1167 a. Ho. Shahr Sultan was carried away by the river. 
The shrine and the town were rebuilt at a distance of two 
miles from the old site, and remain to this day. This shrine is 
remarkable for the frenzy which attacks the persons, especially 
the women, that resort to it In the month of Chetr a fair 
is held here on each of the Thursdays and Fridays, to which about 
5,000 persons come from Dera Ghdézi Khan, Bahawalpur, Multan, 
and this district. As the women, most of whom are in kachdwas on 
camels, or riding on horses and bullocks, get near Shahr Sult4n, they 
seem to take leave of their senses, and begin to sway the body 
Violently from the waist upwards, Their hair gets loose, They 
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screech, and look like so many bacchanals. In their excitement 
many fall off their camels on to the ground. The soil of Shahr Sultan 
is sandy, and they come to no harm. Mr. O’Brien writes:—‘“I saw a 
“man, his wife, and baby come within sight of Shahr Sultan at fair 
“time. The woman and baby were riding ona bullock which the 
“husband was leading. The woman suddenly slipped off the bullock, 
“put the bar into her husband's arms, nae started screamin 
“at the top of her voice across the plain that lay between them aad 
“Shahr Sultdn, leaving the poor man standing on the road with the 
“baby and bullock. This frenzy, which even attacks women at home 
“as fair time draws near, is believed to be caused by the woman bein 
“ possessed by a jin, and the term used for ® woman so seceused 
“1s jin khedan, to play gin. After having seen the performance, 
“one may be pardoned for translating jin khedan, playing the devil.” 
Within the fair, “playing the devil” and casting him out goes 
on in a regulated manner. In the house of the makhdim of the 
shrine and in the house of other Saiyads of the makhdim’s family, 
women of the upper class have their attacks of jin, and have them 
cast out to the accompaniment of a mirdss’ woman playing on a 
drum and singing. For ordinary people, four sites are chosen, over 
each of which a bhalifa or deputy of the makhdim presides. The 
possessed women pay him a pice or a fowl, take their seats and begin 
to sway their bodies backwards and forwards, graduclly increasin 
in violence. The excitement is kept up by a drum being played. 
The khalifa goes round and lashes the women with a whip, and 
pours scented oil on them. As each woman gets weary, the khalifa 

ronounces some words and sprinkles a little water over her. The jin 
is cast out. The woman becomes quiet, and is dragged away in an 
exhausted state by her friends. It is hard to imagine a more 
thoroughly repulsive exhibition. It is difficult to say how much of 
these attacks are assumed, and how much involuntary. The assaults 
of jins at home aa certainly be set down as affected, the object 
being to make the husband take the wife to the fair. The frenzy on 
coming near the shrine seems involuntary. The paying of the 
khalifa’s fee is as deliberate an act as taking a railway ticket, but 
when a woman takes her seat with the swaying crowd, she certainly 
loses all control over herself. 

The other shrines of note are—Baggé Sher, literally “ white tiger,” 
in the village of Khénpur, 6 miles north of Muzaffargarh ; it 1s so 
named because a white tiger defended the saint’s cows from thieves. 
The shrine of Mirén Hayat is in the village of Panj Gird{n, seven 
miles south of Muzaffargarh ; there is a stone figure of a camel on which 
the saint used to ride; there isa forest of date trees near the shrine, 
the branches of which are said to be like cobras; a branch kept in a 
house will drive away cobras. He was a nephew of the celebrated 
Ghaus-ul-Azim. His fair is held in Ramzéno. The shrine of Dedha 
Lal in the village of Harpallo is a fine domed building ; this shrine, 
Bagg4 Sher, and Shekh Laddhu are efficacious for cattle to visit during 
an epidemic. The shrine of Musan Shéh in Jélwéla Pir Amfr has a 
considerable celebrity, the fair in Asauj being attended by 8,000 or 
9,000 people, but has no remarkable buildings. In the Sandnwdn 
tahsil are the shrines of Nar Shah in the village of Taléf Nur Shah, 
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of Shekh Pallié and Ha4jf Ish&k, which have a certain local reputa- 
tion, In Alfpur there are no shrines worth mention, except Alam 
Pir, which has been already described. The favourite time for pil- 
grimages is Chetr,t e¢. from the middle of March to the middle of 
April, and Sfwan, i. ¢, from the middle of July to the middle of 
August. Sdwan is chosen because it is the date-picking month. Along 
every road dates are being gathered, dried, and taken away for sale. 
The pickers are allowed to give a handful to each passer-by. Thus 
pilgrims in S&wan are almost freed from the necessity of taking 

rovisions with them. It does not appear why Chetr, the month 

fore the harvest, should be chosen for pilgrimages. 

In the thal, far from any shrine, ae on the roads leading to the 
noted shrines, may be seen occasional thorn trees, covered with rags 
similar to those near holy wellsin Ireland. These are called the 
Lingri Pirs, or rag saints. To account for their existence far from 
any shrine, it is said that they satisfied the want of women for a place 
of pilgrimage, and on the roads leading to shrines the rags are said 
to be placed as evidence that the vow has been performed. Pilgrims 
also tie knots in the grass of the roadside leading to a shrine, and 
a common form of making avow is “if you grant me my desire 
(tedt gandh badhesdn) I will tie a knot to you,” that is, “I will visit 
your shrine.” 


It would be difficult to find a more superstitious people in the 
world than the residents of this district. They are firm believers in 
jins and the evil eye. | 

Sap da khada bachda } = {ie snake-bitten escapes, 
Nazar da khada nahin bachda. He that is effected by the evil eye escapes not. 

The jims appear to bea simple lot, and are easily outwitted or 
diverted. A ring drawn in the dust, round a heap of corn or a person, 
will keep them away. The knives which brides and bridegrooms 
wear are intended to keep jins off. In consequence of this credulous- 
ness, Saiyads, Kureshis, the keepers of shrines, and any impostors who 
can inspire confidence, drive a great trade in selling amulets (rakhri, 
chupri and phul). Among other amulets may be mentioned mandhani 
dd phul, the charm of the churn-dasher. This has the effect of attract- 
ing all the butter in the churns of the neighbours into that of the 
tee of the charm. The price paid for an amulet is called mokh. 

t would be hopeless to attempt to note all the superstitions, but the 
following may be mentioned; ifan enemy gets any of the chiki, 
which is rubbed on brides to increase their beauty, and burns it, he 
will cause disunion between the newly married pair. Among agri- 
cultural superstitions are the following :—On the bank of the Indus,in 
the Sandnwdn fahsil, it is believed that if methra (Fenugreek) seed 
is sowed before noon, methra will come up; if sown after noon, ussdn 
(Brassica eruca) willcome up. It is commonly believed that an 
animal born in Sd4wan (July-August) will be unlucky. The strength 
with which this belief is held was proved in the year1880. Six 
Government stallions were, for the first time, then provided for this 
district, and from April, when they arrived, to July, were eagerly 
resorted to. From July to October hardly a mare came to be covered. 
In November they began to come again. The extreme respect and 
tenderness with which the people regard persons of reputed sanctity 
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are remarkable. The younger brother of the keeper of a shrine of noted 
sanctity in an adjoining district used to frequent Kot Add during 
the Settlement. He used to get hopelessly drunk, and be seen 
sprawling about the prostitutes’ huts in openday. The Muhammadans 
of the place always said of him when in this state “he is en ged in 
devout contemplation.” The people, Hindts and Muhammadars, are 
thorough fatalists. They never personally commit thefts or murders, 
or bring suits without foundation. It is that unpleasant power, their 
nisib, which caused all the trouble. They are firm believers in 
omens, The distinction between poor and bad omens under different 
circumstances is bewildering. ne omen is under all circum- 
stances good, that is, to put up a blue jay; and, strange to 
say, to meet a mulldn, a Brahman, a fak(r or a beggar is always a bad 
omen. 
The fairs held every Thursday at Rampur or Dinpur, a village three 
miles tothe south of Muzaffargarh, at the shrine of Shekh Dad J ahdniah, 
has been already noticed. The usual attendance is about 5,000. 
There is a fair held at Khaénpur, a village 16 miles from Muzaffargarh 
on the Rangpur road, at the shrine of Bagg& Sher, on Mondays in 
S4wan and Bhddron, and on the Mondays after the Jds. The usual 
attendance is 2,000. It has alreadv been noticed. The original name 
of the saint was Shekh Muhammad Tahir. A fair is held at Harpallo, a 
village 20 miles south of Muzaffargarh, where is the shrine of Dedha LAl, 
every Wednesday in the months of Asdér and Jeth, the attendance 
being about 25,00. The shrine has been already noticed. The 
original name of the saint was Shahdb-ud-din. He issaid to have got 
the name of Dedha L&l because he was converted to saintship 
by Makhd4m Jahaniah of Uch, who on the occasion turned milk into 
blood, and made Dedha LAl drink it. A fair is held at Jdélwdla 
Pir Am{ir at the shrine of Mfsan Shé&h, already mentioned, near 
Ghazanfargarh, 17 miles south of Muzaffargarh. Itis held on the 12th 
Asauj, and is attended by 5,000 people who come from the surrounding 
districts—wrestlers wrestle there. A fair is held at H4ji Metla, a village 
13 miles from Muzaffargarh on the Kinjhir road, at the shrine of 
Muhib Jah4niah. It is attended by about 3,000 people of the locality. 
There is wrestling and occasionally horse-racing. A fair is held at 
«Kiri Ali Mardén, a village five miles from Rangpur, at the shrines of 
Pir Ali, Pir Kamal, and Pfr Fatteh Darya, on Fridays in the month of 
Jeth. The attendance is about 2,500. The tombs of Pfr Ali and Pfr 
Kamél are naugazas. In times of cattle plague cattle are brought there 
to be cured. A fair is held at Fattu Fanakka, a village near Rangpur, 
where there is the shrine of Din Sh&h, every Friday in the month 
of Asér. The attendance is about 2,500. A fair is held at Dadira Din 
Panéh at the shrine of the saint Din Pan&h Bukhari, of whom an 
account has been already given. The fair is held every Thursday in 
Chet, and on Mondays in Asér and Sdwan. The attendance is about 
6,000. A fair is held at Taldf Nur Shah, a village in the thal, 
where there is the shrine of Nar Shah, on the 14th of Poh. The 
attendance is about 2,000. The s‘rine has only a local reputation. 
The fair at the shrine of Alam Pir has already been described. 
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SEOTION D.—TRIBES AND CASTES AND 
LEADING FAMILIES. | 


Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and tribes 
of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table No. IXA 
shows the number of the less important castes. It would be out of 
place to attempt a description of each. Many of them are found all 
over the Panjab, and most of them in many other districts, and their 
representatives in Muzaffargarh are distinguished by no local pecu- 
liarities. Some of the leading tribes, and especially those who are 
important as landowners or by position and influence, are briefly 
notice! in the following sections ; and each caste will be found 
described in Chapter VI of the Census Report for 1881. The Census 
statistics of caste were not compiled for tahss/s, at least in their final 
form. It was found that an enormous number of mere clans or 
sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the schedules, and the 
classification of these figures under the main heads shown in the 
caste tables was made for districts only. Thus no statistics showin 
the local distribution of the tribes and castes are available. Indeed 


the holdings of the various tribes are so intimately intermingled that. 


it was found impossible even to prepare a map on any reasonable 
scale which should show their distribution. The villages which are 
held wholly or even mainly by a single caste or tribe are rare 
exceptions. The general locality of the main tribes is noticed below 
at page 68. 

he following statement will show the area of land owned by 
each tribe :— 


MUBAMMADANS. HInpuvs. 
Acres. Acres, 
Jats (including Réjptts)... 852,259 | Kirdrs ae sae .» 200,226 
Biloches__.... ae ... 941,504 | Labdanas ea es as 660 
Saiyads es a .-- 107,990 | Brahmans ae oe 3,175 
Pathans ir cn ... 36,666 | Others ee oes p owe = 18847 
Others . 


- ‘is ..» 113,907 

On the meaning of the word Jat in Muzaffargarh, Mr. O’Brien 
writes as follows :— In this district the word Jat includes that 
“ congeries of Muhammadan tribes which are not Saiyads, Biloches, 
“ Pathéns and Kureshfs. According to this definition, Jats would 
“include Rdjpuits. This I believe is correct. The Jate have always 
“been recruited from the R&jpfits. There is not a Jat in the district 
“‘ who has any knowledge, real or fancied, of bis ancestors that would 
“not say that he was once a Réjpit. Certain Jat tribes as the 
“ Panwar, Parih&r, Chhajra, Daha, Gurd&ha, Bhatti, Massan, Bhutta, 
“ Sahu, Sidl, Jéngla, and others, have names and traditions which 
** seem to connect them more closely with Hindustén. Some bear the 
“ Rajput title of Réi, and others, as the Saigals and Kheras, though 
‘“‘ Muhammadans, associate a Brahman with the mullan at marriage 
“‘ ceremonies, while the Panwars, Parihdrs, Bhattis, Joiyas, and others 
“‘ bear the names of well-known tribes of R&jpiténa, The fact is that 
“it is impossible to define between Jats and Mussalmén Rajpits. 
“And the difficulty is rendered greater by the word Jat also meaning 
“an agriculturist, irrespective of his race, and Jatak{ agriculture. 
“In conversation about agriculture I have heen referred to a Saivad 
“ zatlddr with the remark.—‘ Ask Anwar Shah ; he is a better Jat 
“than we are.’ ” ‘ 
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The Jat tribes are exceedingly numerous. There are 165 in 
the Sandnwan tahsil alone. They have no large divisions embracing 
several small divisions. Nor do they trace their origin to a 
cominon stock. No tribe is pre-eminent in birth or caste. (Generally 
Jats marry into their own tribe, but they have no hesitation in 
marrying into other tribes. Thev give their daughters freely to 
Biloches in marriage. But the Biloches say that they do not give 
their daughters to Jats. This is, however, a Biloch story ; many 
instances of Jats married to Bi'ochn{s could be named. The best known 
Jat tribes are the following :—On the right bank of the Chinéb are 
settled the Kheras, Sifls, with their branch the Surba&nas, the Traggars, 
Thahims and Chhajras. In the Sananwdn tahsil are Parihdars, 
Panwéars, Gurihas and Pattals. In the centre of the district are, 
Metlas, Makwals, Bhuttas, Diwdlas, Mahras, and near Kinjhir the 
Dhanotr and Jangla tribes abound. On the bank of the Indus, and 
in the south of the district, the Biloches become more numerous, 
and the majority of the Jats have a Sindhi origin shown by their 
bearing the title of J&4m. Of these Sindhi Jats are the Dammar, 
Unnar and Sarkf tribes. The leading men among the Jats are Jalla 
and Shajawal of the Traggar tribe near Rangpur, Sahib Khan Sial, 
Muhammad Yar Thahim near Muzaffargarh, Ghulam Haidar Jénela 
of Kinjhir, Pir Muhammad and Umarvadda Chhajras, Ahmad Y4r 
Dammar, Jim Massé, Unnér, Fazil Muhammad Pandhan, Ahmad Yér 
Hinjra, Salih Muhammad Parihar, and Mian Jivan Gurfha. The 
following figures show the main divisions of Jats and Réfjpits as 
returned at the Census of 188). :— 


J ATS. 
Chaddhar ... 


Sumré 
Panwér baa 
Janjinhdén ... 
Joy4& 

Dhudh{i 


The Biloches differ little from the Jats with whom they have 
freely intermarried and mixed, and with whom they live. The tribes 
are numerous, but have no arrangement into Tumans and Phallfs like 
the Biloches on the frontier. No tribe is pre-eminent on account of 
descent. The only common bond is the name Biloch. Inthe south 
of the district, the distinctive Biloch dress ofa smock-frock reaching 
to the heels may occasionally be seen, especially among the Drishaks ; 
but, as a rule, a Biloch cannot be distinguished from a Jat. In this 
district they cannot even boast that they excel in the standard Biloch 
virtues of hospitality, want of industry, and robbery. Certain tribes, 
as the Surhdnis, Ghazlanis, Gopdngs and Chaéndias, have the worst of 
characters, but they are no worse than the neighbouring Jats. None 
understand the Biloch language. Biloches are found generally 
throughout the district, but are more numerous on the bank of the Indus 
and in the south. Their chief tribes are the Chandias, the Gurman{s 
(among whom Midén Mahbib, Honorary Magistrate, isa leading 
man), the Gopangs, the Jatufs (among whom Kaura Kh4n is the 
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wealthiest), the Loigharfis, Mastofs, and Drishaks. The following 


figures show the main divisions of Biloches as returned at the Census 
of 1881 :— 


The Saiyads are chiefly Bukharfs and Gilanfs. There are other 
less known divisions as the Husaini, Maudfiid{ and Shamsi. Histori- 
cally, the best known is the Saiyads tamily of the Makhdam of 
Sitpur ; for sanctity Diwin Muhammad Ghaus, the keeper of the 
shrine of Alampfr at Shahr Sultén. Both these are Bukhari Saivads; 
Muhammad Shah, guardian of the shrine of Pir Amir in the village of 
Jalwala, isa Gilani Saivad. The tribe of Kahfri in the Sandnwan 
tahsil prefer to be Saiyads, and call themselves Shdh, but their 
claim is not generally admitted. They are very good cultivators, 
which gives a blow to their pretensions, for the Saivads here are 
more noted for rapacity than industry. It should be mentioned 
here that the keepers of shrines, whether Saiyads, Kureshf or other 
tribes, are styled makhdiim. 

The Pathans came to this district, as already described, at the 
end of the last and beginning of this century. Their present repre- 
sentatives are of the Alezai, Bdbar, Tarfin, Bddozaf, Bamozaf and 
Yusufzai tribes. The members of the family of Nawab Foujdér Khan, 
c.s.., and Naw&b Hasan Khan, C.s.1., of the Alezaf tribe, are jtytre 


ddrs and owners of Lalpur in Muzaffargarh tahet/, but they live at . 


Dera Ismail Khién. The B&ébars own most land. Their chief repre- 
sentatives are Allah Déd Khan, Honourary Magistrate of Khangarh, 
Mahmid Khén, and Ghul4dm Nabi Khan of Khanghin. The Tarins 
live in the Sanduwdén étahsil at Khuhdwar. The only Tarins of note 
are L4l Khan and his brother Shéh Nawdz Khén. None of the 
other Pathans are remarkable. 

Of the other Muhammadan tribes, the only ones worth men- 
tioning are the Jhabels, Kihals, Mors and Kutdnas. The Jhabels 
caine originally from Sindh, they cannot tell how long ago, but it 
is remarkable that of all the tribes of the district they alone speak 

ure Sindhf. They are also addressed by the honorific title of J&m. 
Whey live mainly by fishing and gathering pabbans, but many have 
tuken to agriculture. They are reckoned good Muhammadans. 
The Kihals and Mors are said to be one tribe. In the north of the 
district they are called Mor, eat crocodiles and tortoises, and no 
Muhammadan will associate with them. In the south they do not eat 
these reptiles, and are considered good Muhammadans. Kihals and 
Mors live by fishing, but some have taken to agriculture. Thev, as 
well as the Jhabels, are fond of cultivating samiika, a grain that 
is sown in the mud left by the retreating rivers. These tribes live 
separately in villages near the rivers, called médni from me, a fisherman. 
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There is an old report in the Deputy Commissioner’s office which says 
that these tribes were cannibals, but modern observation does not 
confirm this. 

The tribe Kutdna are said to be Chiéhrds converted to Islam. 
The derivation of the name Kut4na is not known. In vernacular it 
is spelt Kurténa and pronounced Kuténa. They live by cuttin 
reeds and ,and by making thatched roofs, ropes, reed huts, and 
other es are ‘On account of their willingness, Kutdnas are 
sought after as servants, and become chaukiddrs, village kotwuls, 
servants, and even cooks. 

The Kureshis, though numerically small, deserve notice on 
account of their sanctity and present influence and wealth. The 
Kureshf family which now owns land near Karim Dad Kureshf and 
Gujrét, say that they received their lands froma king of Delhi. 
Their ancestors were counsellors and servants of the Dera Ghazi Khan 
and Bahawalpur Nawébs and of S4wan Mal. Shekh Haidar, zailddr 
of Kureshf, is the present representative of the family. Another 
Kureshi family owns Thatta Kureshi and the neighbourhood on the 
bank of Chindb between Muzaffargarh and Khdngarh. The present 
representatives are Muhammad Baksh, zutlddr, and Nir Muhammad. 
They own much land, and are well off. The Kureshis of Shekh Umar 
in the Sandnw4n tahsil are large land-owners and rich. Their 
representatives are Ghulam Nab{ and Pfr Baksh. 


Of the Hindtds the Kirdr tribe are the most remarkable. They 
also style themselves Arordés. Thay claim to have been Khshatris 
who became outcastes during Pars Rim’s persecution of the Khshatris. 
The ancestors of the present Kirdrs fled to Kirdt Prashtha. Kirars 
are divided intothree main tnbes—Uttarddhf, Dakhana, and Dahra. 
The Uttarddhis and Dakhanas say that they were so named because 
they fled from Pars Raém to the north and south respectively. The 
origin of the name Dahra is not known. Each main tribe is divided 
into numerous sub-divisions the nomenclature of which defies 
classification. A few sub-divisions, such as the Mate and Gordware, 
are found in the three main tribes. In Alfpur the Malotra are 
found only in the Dakhana and Dahra tribes, and the Sachdev is. 
found only in the Uttar&dhi tribes. The Kantror is found only in 
the Uttarddhfi. There are more sub-divisions of Dakhanas than of 
the other tribes in the district. The sub-divisions of each tribe 
intermarry, but the tribes do not intermarry. Uttarddh{ Chaolas 
will not marry Dakhana Chaolas or Dahra Chaolas, and vice versd. 
The religion of the Kirdrs has already been described at page 61; 
at the last Census 999 returned themselves as Uttarddh{f, 20,166 as 
Dakhana, and 2,241 as Dahra. Almost the whole of the trade, 
money-lending, and banking is in the hands of Kiréra.) They have 
no prejudice against any kind of work, and will sell vegetable or 
shoes, load donkeys, and do other work which an orthodox Hindt 
would refuse. They make very industrious cultivators, In corres- 
pondence and accounts Kirdérs use a peculiar character called 
Kirakki. They are not popular among the people. And a proverb 
BOYS : 

Kan, Kirdr, kutte da, _ A ae trust a crow, a Kirdr, or a dog even when 
Visah nu kije sute da. | on 
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And a song is sung of their cowardice— 

Char chor, The robbers were four, 

Chauritst arsdn, And we eighty-four, 

Hamla kita chor, __J The robbers attacked, 

Drukiose assan ~ | We ran away, 

Lanat Choran ! Damn the robbers ! 

Shdbas assan ! Well done we ! 


Still they have all the merit of thrift and industry, and in spite 
of the proverb are generally trusted by their Muhammadan neigh- 
bours. The earlier Muhammadan rulers seem to have behaved with 
toleration to the Kirdrs. The Hind revival led by Shdémjf, Laljf 
and Sdénwal Shéh took place while the Ghfzf Khfns were rulers. 
Latterly, however, they were very badly treated. They were allowed 
to ride on donkeys, and were obliged to wear caps instead of turbans 
under certain circumstances, Unmentionable indignities were inflicted 
on them. In documents they are described as muts-ul-Isldm or 
subject to Isl4m. 

The Labénas settled here during the rule of the Sikhs, whose 
religion they still profess. Their chief occupation is rope-making. 
Some have become rich, and trade and lend money; a few have taken 
to agriculture and make industrious cultivators. At the Census of 
1881 there were more Lab4nas in this district than in the rest of the 
Multan and Derajat divisions put together. ; 

The Brahmans are either Sarsuts or Pushkarnas, They are in & 
state of insignificance, socially as well as religiously. Generall 
ignorant, few have even knowledge enough to perform a Brahmans 
ritualistic duties. In suits between Brahmans turning on Hindé law 
or Brahminical custom, they invariably call Kirdér witnesses to give 
evidence on the law. | 


None of the other Hind& tribes call for any notice. 


SEOTION E.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES & TENURES. 


Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the various 
forms of tenure, as returned 1n quinquennial Table No. XX XIII of the 
Administration Report for 1878-79. At the recent Settlement the 
villages were grouped as follows :— 


Zimindari. Pattidart. Mixed 
Name of Bhayd Pattidari | Taalluka 
and dart or 


Land- |Commu-| Com- | Incom- Bhayd- |Istamrart. 
lord. nal. plete. | plete. chara. 
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But the significance of the figures is more than doubtful. It is 
in many cases simply impossible to class a village satisfactorily under 
any one of the ordinarily recognised tenures ; the primary division 
of rights between the main sub-divisions of the village following one 
form, while the interior distribution an.ong the several proprietors 
of each of these sub-divisions follows another form which itself often 
varies from one sub-division to another. Especially is this the case — 
in Muzaffurgarh, where the village communities are not, as a rule, 
compact fumily groups, the members of which claim descent from a 
common ancestor, but fortuitous agcregations of units, whom circum- 
stances, rather than nature, have brought together. Owing to the 
mode in which inferior proprietorship was- formed, viz., by settling 
individuals to till the land (see page 76 below), it follows that most 
villages are mere collections of wells grouped together for revenue 
purposes, but not really knit together in any way, and that the only 
real bond in many cases totaben the members of a village community 
in this district, is the artificial bond, imposed by our Government, 
of joint responsibility for the land revenue. To such communities as 
in Multdn, so here, neither of the terms pattiddri or bhaydchdra 
can in their original significance be applied with propricty. The 
technical sense, however, of the term bhaydchira, which is used to 
express a state of thinys where possession, and not ancestral descent, 
is the measure of right and liability, seems to apply more nearly than 
the term pattiddri, which implies that ancestral right, as derived 
from a common ancestor, is the rule by which each man’s share in 
the village lands is determined. The process by which thc existing 
state of things was arrived at, differs materially from the process 
implied in the terms pattiddrt and bhaydchdra ; but looking at results 
alone, it is possible to apply the term Lhuydchdra in its technical 
sense to these villages. The extent of each man’s possession is 
the measure of his rights in, and liabilities on account of, the 
village ; and this is practically the essential feature of the bhaydchdare 
tenure. 

These remarks apply to the majority of village communities, 
but not to all; for there are some few, undoubtedly, which really 
approach the standard of village communities elsewhere, being 
composed in the main of members of one clan, descendants perhaps of 
a common ancestor. Even in these however, ancestral right, as 
regulating the relative claims of the share-holders, has completely fallen 
into abeyance. The villages classed as zamindari are probably 
rightly so classed; they are villages owned by one proprietor or by 
one family, the shares in the latter case being undivided. In illustra- 
tion of aha has been suid, the following remarks of the Settlement 
Officer of 1857, Captain Graham, may be quoted :— 

“In practice each man’s holding has become the sole measure of hie 
right. In the event of disproportion arising between any of the holdings 
and the share of revenue assesscd upon them, the estate is liable to 
redistribution of the revenue, but to no repartition of the lands.) There is 
no community of posscssion in such lands, which are inherited, transferred, 
and possessed in severalty. Each estate is made up of independent frecholds, 
and ench freehold made up of fields, which sometimes lie contiguous, but 
more frequently are found scattered about and intermingled with the ficlds 
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of other proprietors. These fields are often possessed by men of several 
different communities, of distinct families and tribes, having no interest, 
either actual or contingent, in common, and no concern with each other but 
that of holding fields within the boundary of the same township, residing in 
@ part of the same hamlet, or paying either through a common or separate 
representative, their portion of the revenue assessed upon the village. 
Still these men, though maintaining their individuality, belong to village 
communities, aud the latter are not unfrequently composed of the 
descendants of a common ancestor. In such tenures the grazing land alone 
is held in common. ” 

On the Chin&éb, the general rule as to riparian boundaries is that 
the owners follow their lands as they emerge from one or other side 
of the river. Ifthe land has never been heretofore included in any 
Government measurement, the ownership is a question to be decided 
by arbitration. This is the rule in 109 out of 116 riparian villages. 
The exceptions are Chiragh Bela Binda Sargana, Chabutra, Adha; 
Alipur, Simmalot, Ranewahan, Pakka Sandila. In them the deep 
stream rule prevails. If there be two streams, of which it is doubtful 
which is the greater, the former owners remain in possession of the 
island formed until the doubt is disposed of. As regards the rights 
of the State of Bahdéwalpur, the deep stream rule prevails ; and in case 
of avulsion, the Government to whose jurisdiction a village or portion 
of a village was formerly subject, continues in possession. The 

eneral rule applicable to the Chindb applies to all the villages on 
the Indus save Bet Isdnwdla, to which the deep stream rule is 
applicable. The jurisdictions of different districts both on the 
hinéb and Indus are governed by the deep stream rule. The 
ee rules are fully given in the Gazetteer of the Dera Ghazi Khan 
istrict. 

The figures in the margin show the number of headmen in the 

several tahsils of the district. The 


| zaitddrs, | ¥illage village headmen succeed to their 

"|_beadnen. | office by hereditary right unless there 

ap ener ee oe be any val.d objection to the individual ; 

Sandnwan ..| 14 26y each village, or in large villages each 
Alipur 21 264 . Ss : , A 

main division of the village, having 

| bole = ae one or more, who represent their 


clients in their dealings with the 
Government, are responsible for the collection of the revenue, and 
are bound to assist in the prevention and detection of crime. 
No chief headmen have been appointed. The zaildér is appointed 
by the Deputy Commissioner with regard to personal fitness and 
influence within the circle, the boundaries of which are fixed as far 
as possible to correspond with the tribal distribution of the people: 
The zailddr is remunerated by a deduction of one per cent. of the 
land revenue of the villages of his circle, and in some cases by a 
special indm, while the hcadmen collcct a cess of five per cent. in 
addition to the revenue fur which they are responsible. The 2ailddr’s 
duty is to aid in carrying out the orders of Government working 
through the headmen ot his circle, aud to assist the police in the 
prevention and discovery of crime. They have no responsibility 
for the collection of revenue. Zuaildérs were appointed in 1874. The 
following statement shows the remuneration paid to zwildcdrs :— 

10 
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As stated by Mr. Lyall, the Financial Commissioner—“the good 
‘effect of the system is more apparent in Muzaffargarh than in almost 
“any other district. A link of the kind between the people and 
“ district officials was particularly wanted here.” The head-quarters of 
the zails, together with the prevailing tribes in each, are shown below:— 


é 
F 


on 8 3 a 
Oe: 1) 
‘ § & 3 3 g Be 
Zail, aos ‘ag = i) 
3 s33/ ae | Fae 
& Zi ae g& 
ot ~~ Rs. 
Kureshi_ .. 21 10,013 | Biloch, 
Ali Daha 27 7,914 | Jat. 
Sharif Chajjra 22 | 8178| ,, 
ka ... 41 23,426 | ,, 
Manka Bhiutta 20 12,754 ., 
injar .. 20 14,371 | ,, 
Utra Sandila e 24 17,472 99 
Makhan Bela ll 15,255 pe 

Hl U ur 6 6,150 | ,, 
Mochiwéli 12 10,752 | ,, 

E Mahra Khas 13 15,768 | ,, 

i Ghazanfargarh 8 8,501 99 

a | Khaéngarh 27 25,149 ,, 

& | Thatta Kureshi 29 23,508 | ,, 

“ | Muzaffargarh 14 13,792 | ,, 
Thatta Sidléo 28 15,712 ,, 
Basira i... 38 12,536 | Biloch. 
Zamsénpur 20 4,892 | Arora. 
Rangpur 36 21,043 | ,, 

417 2,867,286 
Ks. 

Bet Mir Haz4r Khan 9 3,721 | Biloch. 
Beliwdla 7 5,281 | Jat. 
Bhambri lI 6,911 j» 
Jatoi (north) 6 26,673 ' ,, 
Jatoi (south) 7 6,673 ; Biloch. 
Dhéika 11 8,290 | Jat. 
Damarwila 6 7,771 | Biloch 

gui 8 7,171 | 4, 
Shekhani 7 7,472 | Jat. 

dj Sirki oe 2 5 4,212] ,, 
Khanpur Norakkea ... 8 3,169 | ,, 
Shahr Sultan bee 18 14,163 | ,, 
Alfpur... 9 7,553 | Arora. 
Bet Mullénwili 8 7,102] , 
Madwala 10 12,856 | Biloch 
Yakiwali 6 13,940 | Jat. 
Kédirpur 13 10,539 | ,; 

| Theri 863 | ,, 
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ee | a | Chapter ITI, B. 
¢ - — 
23 | 3 es Village Com- 
Zail ° 4g $ A= mu es and 
3 a Se .| 494 Tenures. 
ga} 85 F . 
& CE) ‘3 ge £ Village officers. 
Rs. 
Déira Din Pandh ... Ha as 16 20,773 | Jat. 
Khai bat Gi a sis 3 3,750 | 5 
Kot Addu Sete eee ane 6 7,809 | 4; 
Kot Add& - see bat 5 6,693 | , 
Linwéla 2 = i" 3 2'175 | Biloch. 
e Patal Kot Addi... ne oe 17 11,943, 99 
% | Shekh Umar = - 1 14 13,297} Jat. 
B | Daya Choka aan oe eae 15 18,648 | ,, 
% | Khar (western)... sie oh 6 7,354 | ss 
, Dogar Kaldésara __... - oe 8 6,285 | 5,5 
oa 'Gurmani bes eit se 8 11,978 | ,, 
Gujrdét eee ies eo 16 13,975 99 
Gujrat aids sai on 17 14,747 | 5, 
134 1,39, 127 
Total revenue of the district... she 5,80,524 


Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders proprietary tenures. 
and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms of 
tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken from the quin- 

uennial table prepared for the Administration Report of 1878-79. 

he accuracy of the figures is, however, serene doubtful ; indeed, 
land tenures assume so many and such complex forms in the Panj4b 
that it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few general 
headings. — 

The tenures of the district are inseparably connected with the Superior coi pete 
former revenue administration, an account of which follows in Chapter wi ale aaa 
V, Section B. The mutual relations of the classes living on the 
land have been formed by the revenue system of the Sikhs and 
British. The system has not adapted itself to the existing state of 
ae but has distinctly and abruptly interfered with it. At the 
head of the agricultural system is a large body of what are now called 
superior proprietors. Most of these are the descendants of tribes who 
came here for grazing ata time when the country was depopulated. 
With or without the leave of the Government of the time being, the 
oceupied tracts, the boundaries of which were not very clearly efined. 
Of this kind are the Thahims near Muzaffargarh, the Parihdrs of Kot 
Addit, the Khars of the thal, the Chhajras and Dammars in Alfpur, and 
other tribes still occupying distinct tracts of country. Other superior 
proprietors are the descendants of jdgfrddrs and former governors or 
officials who lost their position in troubled times, but were able to 
retain a right to a small grain fee in the tract over which they once 
exercised power. Others are the descendants of makhdims and other 
holy men who formerly held land free of revenue, but whose rights 
have been circumscribed by successive governments. The superior 
proprietors above described were from the first in the habit of 
introducing settlers to till the lands, but the great development of the 
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settler class was due to Diwin Saéwan Mal. When he took the farm 
of the revenues of this district from Ranjit Sinch, he saw at once that 
cultivation could not be restored or increased by the representatives 
of former governors, holy men, broken down jiézirddrs, and loosely 
connected tribes whom he fonnd in nominal possession of the lands. 
He therefore encouraged strangers and Hindu capitalists to sink wells, 
dig canals and cultivate the lands of nominal owners. At the same 
time he secured to the latter a share of the produce, generally half 
asdrin each maund by weight, or onc p<dti* in each path where the 
crops were divided by mensure. In sore cases the old proprietors 
were strong enongh ts levy an institution fee, when a settler was 
located on their lands. In this way two distinct classess of 
proprietors were formed :— 

(1) The old possessors who were known as ziminddrs and 
mukaddams, and in modern official language, mdlikdn éla and 
taallukddrs, 

2. The settlers, formerly called od4 and chakdére, and now 
generally mdtliliin adna. The chahdér was so called from the wooden 
frame on which the masonry cylinder of « well is built. The name 
was meant to express that the chakdd had acquired his rights in the 
land by his having sunk the well. For this reason he was also called 
the silhddér or owner of the bricks of the well. 

‘The supcrior proprietors claim to be owners of all unappropriated 
land, and entitled to a small share of the crop produced in the 
appropriated land. The mdlitdn adna are full proprietors of the 
laud in possession, subject to the payment of the share of the old 
proprietors, are not liable to eviction on fatlure to pay it, and are 
entitled to introduce tenants without reference to the superior 
roprietors. Since annexation the fortune of the superior proprietors 
have varied. In some villages the tenure has disappeared. In 
others, especially where little unappropriated land was left, the 
lambarddr-ship, which was a novelty, took the place of the superior 
‘ehcolead! right. In Sandnwan the tenure survives in every village, 

ecause a record of the superior proprictary right was made and the 
grain fee was commuted into money at the rate of Rs. 1-12-0 per 
cent. on the land revenue. In Muzaffargarh and Alfpur no such 
arrangement was made, and the tenure has disappeared in the 
majority of villages. In Muzaffargarh there are 411 villages. In 
139 there are both superior and inferior proprietors. In 272, 
superior proprietorship has disappeared, and the inferior proprietorg 
have become absolute. In Alipur there are 177 villages. Superior 
proprietorship has survived in 48 only. The superior. proprietors, ag 
such, have no right to interfere in the management or the cultivation 
of the appropriated lands of a village. The settlement hasin na 
case been made with them, except where they are also inferior 
proprietors. Their rights are restricted to receiving their fee in grain 
or cash, and to disposing of the unappropriated waste in the village. 
The name of the superior proprietary right is ziminddrl, mukaddamf, 
or milkiyat dla. The share of the produce is hak zimindirf, hak 
mukaddam{ and mdlikdna ; or more often the specific rate at which 


* A pétis a measure of grain containing about 16 seers by weight. A path ig 
measure cqual to about 32 maunids. 64 pais make a path, 
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the share is fixed, e. g., adh-sera man and pdt path are used instead 
of the generic word. In Sandnwén it is called satten pdénwen, or the 
seven quarters of a rupee, which equal Rs. 1-12-0, the rate at which 
it is paid. The institution fee is called jhirt sar-o-pd pag and lungt. 

One set of superior proprietors was formed by the direct action 
of the British Government. They are the persons known here as the 
Mult4nf Pathéns, Under the Pathdn governors of Multdén a number 
of Pathadns had settled in this district. Thy enjoyed grain allowances 
which were given as a deduction® from the mahsil or government 
share of the produce. When the Sikhs in 1818 took Mult&n, the 
Pathdns fled the country. In 1848 they joined Major Edwardes and 
rendered services in his operations against Mulr4j. When the country 
had become quiet, the Pathdns claimed restoration. The rules of 
limitation were set aside in their favour, and with its letter No. 1975, 
dated 30th September 1850, the Board of Administration prescribed 
rules “ for the regulation of the trial of suits instituted by the Pathans of 
Multdn for the recovery of their anccstral nights,’ of which the 
following is an extract :— 

Rule 2.—‘ To establish the right of a party to sue, irrespective of 
the Statute of Limitation on the merits of his claim to re-possession of 
ziminddrt property, he must prove that he was a Multdnf Pathan present 
with Major Edwardes’ force, or that he is a member ofa family of Multdénf 
Pathans, some of the members of which family were present with Major 
Edwardes’ force.” 

In pursuance of these rules, cases continued to be heard up to 
December 1852, and Pathdns obtained decrees for kasuir in the villages 
of Jalalabad, Pipli, Ran, Khanghin, Mahra Fardz, Wafddarpur, Matra 
Nasheb, Ghazanfargarh, Dodba, Jarh, Latukran, Langar Sarai and 
Lélpur. The measure can only be considered disastrous. It was not 
observed at the time that under the Pathén governors this kasér was 
pee as a deduction from the revenue, and that if the Pathdns were to 

e restored under the altered state of things brought about by a cash 
assessment, the more just method was to have given them an 
allowance from the revenue, and not to have imposed a new grain-cess 
on the cultivators. In 1853 the Deputy Commissioner reported that 
the exercise of the rights of the Pathans who recovered sastir paralyzed 
the industry of the cultivators, and again in 1859 he said that the 
restoration of the Pathdns to kasir rights was impolitic. The failure 
to define those nghts had allowed them to encroach on the inferior 
proprietors and to ruin them. He instanced villages that had been 
ruined in this manner. The result was that in some villages the 
Pathdns succeeded in ousting altogether the inferior proprietors ; 
in others they reduced them to the position of tenants-at-will. Where 
the inferior proprietors were too strong to be interfered with, beyond 
the afore payment of xasir, the Pathdns became superior 
proprietors. 

The way in which the status of inferior proprietor was formed 
has been described. The inferior proprietors in a village have 
usually no common ties of clanship. They are a miscellaneous body, 
each member of which was originally introduced either by the govern- 
—_ Note.—This deduction was called kasiir, which, it should be noted, is 


different from the kasiér which is also the name for the particular rent of the 
jaferior proprietors. | 
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ment or by the superior proprietors. In villages where superior 
proprietary right exists, the inferior proprietor is usually entitled 
only to the land occupied by himself or his tenants. The unappropri- 
ated waste belongs to the superior proprietors. The inferior can graze 
his cattle in it, subject to the tirnf rules, but cannot cultivate it 
without leave of the superior. In other respects the tenure of inferior 
and absolute proprietors differs only in that as regards the latter, the 
superior right has ceased to exist. The formation of new superior 

roprietorship where it has ceased to exist has of course long been 
impossible, but new inferior and absolute proprietors are constantly 
being made by the contract known here as adhldpi or adlopi. A 
proprietor allows a third person to sink a well in his land on payment 
of a fee, and to bring the land under cultivation. The person so 
sinking the well becomes proprietor of half the land brought under 
cultivation. Ifan inferior proprietor cultivate through tenants, he 
receives a grain fee which is called lichh on the Indus, and kasir on 
the Chindb. The rate varies with locality and in consequence of 
contract, but it is almost invariably one-seventeenth of the gross pro- 
duce, and is known as solh satdr/. Under former governments the share 
taken by the State was the mahsil. Under our Government the 
person who pays the land-revenue receives the mahsil. This person 
may be by agreement the superior proprietor or the tenant, or even 
some person unconnected with the land ; but, as a rule, the inferior 
proprietor pays the land-revenue and receives the mahsil, For the 
purposes of Settlement he has been presumed always to pay the land- 
revenue and to receive the mahsil, and his profits have been assumed 
to be the mahsil, plus the lichh or kastir. 


Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 

area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they stood 
in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates of 
various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But the accuracy of 
both sets of figures is probably doubtful : indeed, it is impossible to 
state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent 
the letting value of land throughout a whole district. 


The following statement compiled at the recent Settlement shows 
the number of tenants and the area cultivated by them. The rate of 
mahsil prevailing is also given :— | 


Number and area cultivated 


Detail of tenants paying in kind alone. 


} 5 3 | 2 + tt 


Number 854] 5,460) 5,906 11,810 | 1,783] 2,493] 296] 815 | .. 
ane ss 25,839] 60,387 $17,967,15,858| 2,507 {8,874 | .. 

pur— 

Number 55'10,364| 2,274, 19,603 | 105 | 6,350, 5,787] 134 


185'44,500, 9,638: 51,303 | 194 |26,309'20,361{ 785 


«+ | 9,698) 2,597 12,295 18 786) 1,545 59 (145 
: aula 48,104 58 | 8,321/6,844 | 334 |475 


0,107/18,421! 8,270° 36,798 


1,901] 9,638] 7,628 1,008 |145 
9,550/96,787 35,477 1,68,794 18,219148,488 20,712 4,003 475 
t 
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(1). Those who have, by clearing the jungle and by bringing land 
under cultivation, acquired a permanent right to cultivate. These are 
called mundhimar or bitemar, and have, as a rule, been recorded at 
Regular Settlement as tenants with rights of occupancy. 

(2). Those tenants who have been put in, with or without a term 
being fixed by proprietors, to cultivate land already cleared and fit for 
crops. These are called charhdyat. They have been usually recorded 
as tenants without rights of occupancy. 

Tenants were classified according to the language of the Tenancy 
Act. Land is still so abundant that the occupancy status has no 
attraction for tenants. They prefer not to be tied to the land, and to 
be able to change their cultivation when they like. Inthe Sandnwfn 
tahsil, applications by tenants not to be recorded as having rights of 
occupancy were common, though they were by custom entitled to 
permanent possession. The share of the crop received by the tenant 
is called r m. Tenants are eagerly sought after, and, as a rule, 
free from any attempt on the part of the landlord to extort from them. 
Every effort is made to retain them. Some landlords study to get 
their tenants indebted to them, in order to keep a hold on them. 

In addition to the usual forms of superior and inferior proprietor, 
and mundhimar, butemar and churhayat tenants with their respective 
shares in the produce, there are certain exceptional forms of agricultural 
status, rent and interest or mortgages, which require to be described, 

It often occurs that an inferior proprietor, from indolence, or 
inability to keep accounts and manage for himself, agrees with some 
third person, usually a village shop-keeper, that the latter shall receive 
the mahsil, pay the Government revenue out of it, and keep the profit 
or bear the loss. Such a person is called a mahsilkhor. This arrange- 
ment was very common before the Regular Settlement, and still exists. 

Lichhain means a cultivator who tills his land with borrowed 
bullocks, and pays the owner of the bullocks half of the rahkam, or 
cultivator’s share. 

-  Anwdhnda literally means “ without working.” Hence it means 
that share of the produce which a person connected with land receives 
without working or foregoes because he has not done work which by 
custom was incumbent on him, e. g., A lends B money, and instead 
of getting interest in cash, receives a share in the produce. That share 
is called anwéhndu, because A gets it without working for it. When 
a landlord has cleared the jungle and brought land under cultivation 
himself, and then gives it to a tenant to cultivate, he takes an extra 
share of the produce, because he has himself done the work which the 
tenant should have done. This share iscalled anwahndd, because the 
tenant did not do the work of clearing. The word anwahnda of itself 
has no meaning without the history of the manner in which it 
accrued. | 
Lichh in its ordinary sense means the due of the inferior proprietor, 
and is synonymous with kasér as already described. But lichh 
also means the interest due on a mortgage of land when the mortgagor 
continues in cultivating possession, whether it be paid in grain or 
cash. Another kind of liehh is valwin lichh, 2. e., “returned lichh,” 
which is also called khutt?. When land is mortgaged to a Muham- 
madan, and the conditions of the mortgage are that the mortgagee 
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shall cultivate the land, he agrees to pay a small share of the produce 
to the mortgagor. This share is called valwin lichh or khutit. The use 
of lichh, to mean interest, and the practice of valwin lichh, are devices 
of Muhammiadans to evade the charge of the receiving interest, and 
&re now in vogue among Hindis as well. 

Lekhé mukthi is the name of a kind of usufructuary mortgage in 
use. A debtor makes over his land to a creditor until the debt is 
paid from the produce of the land, or the debtor retains the cultivation 
and agrees to pay the proprietor’s share tothe creditor. In both cases 
the creditor charges the interest of the debt and expenses against the 
debtor, and credits him with the produce of the land or with the 
proprietor’s share, until the debt is liquidated. 

An Extra Assistant Commissioner, long resident in the district, 
considers that a holding of 50 acres of average land would put its 
proprietor in fairly easy circumstances. Anything larger would go to 
make him wealthy above the average. A holding of LO acres would 
be looked upon as a very small holding for a proprietor. Tenant 
holdings are sometimes as much as 25 acres, but, asa rule, are below 
that amount. The same authority considers the “ possessor of an 
“ estate of 15 acres about as well off as a petty trader making Rs. 8 
“ per month.” 

Farm servants, here called rithak, are usually hired by the year, 
i. e., from the beginning of Harh to the end of Jeth. They are some- 
times hired by the hali-year. Besides the usual farm work, if the 
master be responsible for supplying labour on the canals, the servant 
is sent to do the work. The wages of a farm labourer consist of four 


parts— 
Khddh, or dict ... From 1 to 14 maund per moxth, 
Kirhion .rcccccceees Cash at 8 annus per month. 
Bijrat — sccceseeees A pre. cat at sowing and harvest. 
VGrsa: “vetaiesoed ss A present of from 24 to 8 maunds in a lump. 


Clothes are sometimes given. The rdhak also gets fodder for one 
animal, and ashare in the greens cooked tor the master’s family. He 
accompauies the family on pilgrimages and gets fed going and return- 
ing. The pay ofa rdhuii cannot be less than Rs. 7 or 8 a month, 
Reaping is usually done by !abourers, hired temporarily. They get 
one sheaf in every forty as their wages. Cotton is picked by women 
and children, who get a share of what they pick as their wages. 
Winnowers are hired, and receive one-forticth of the grain as wages, 
Indigo is churned by hired labourers, who get from Rs. 8 to 10 per 
mouth. 

The persons employed as farm servants do not belong to any 
particular class ; where there isa family of several sons, some will 
stzy at home and cultivate the family laud, while the others go out 
as tarm servants. People of all castes become labourers. Mavy of the 
“ proprietors ” and “ tenants ” are also field labourers ; “ sweepers,” 
“ washermen ” and “ weavcrs ” also supply a number of tield labuurers. 
It cannot be said that ficid labourers are in a condition distinctly 
inferior to that of the poorer agriculturists who cultivate holdings of 
their own; those hired by the year or by the half-ycar are paid 
mouthly, and have no need of an account with a village trader. The 
poorer agriculturists often go out as ficld labourers merely to get rid 
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of the recurring responsibility of paying the land revenue, and put & 
tenant who will pay it in possession of their land to cultivate for a 
time. Those field labourers that are hired for the job, as winnowers, 
cotton-pickers, reapers and indigo-churners, are paid at once, and have 
no need to go to the village trader. On the whole the field labourer 
is better off than the poorer agriculturists. ; 
The class of day labourers is composed mainly of wandering 
families of Pathans, temporary immigrants from Khurdsan. They 
enter the district at the beginning of the cold season, and having 
stayed on through the winter and the rabé harvest, return to their 
homes for the summer. Such labourers are always paid in grain at 
rates which range from 10 to 12 seers (20 to 24 lbs.) per day. These 
rates are regulated entirely by custom, and there is no reason to 
suppose that they have risen of late years or are evincing any tendency 
to rise. The wages of. labour aba! at different periods are 


shown in Table No. XXVII, though the figures refer to the labour 


market of towns rather than to that of villages. | 
The following isa list of village menials showing theservicesthey 
preform and the dues they receive, which it will be seen vary widely :— 


Sorvice. 


Name. 


Tho lowest duesare 4 chitake per 
maundin Muzaffargarh tahsil, and 
the highest 1 seer 8 chitaksin Sanan- 
wan (taiail, Per well the rate varies 
from 2 scere to 12 seers, from 2 chitaks 
to 4 chitaks of indiyo, from 5 seers 
to 10 of gur. The rate is sometimes 
calculated per yoke of bullocks, 
and varies widely. 

He reccives from 4 chitaks per 
maund to 1 seer 4 chitakg 
maund of grain; or per well, from 
0 secvs to 3 maunds 24 sec’’s, or 4 
secrvs to 5 of uncleaned cotton, 
and 2 to 4 chitaks of indigo, and 5 
to 10 scevs of sugar. 

He receives 7 chitake to 1 seer 12 
chiteks per maund of grain cleaned. 

He receives 8 chitaks to 1 seer per 
maund of the crops protected. 


1 Tarkhan or carpenter .. | He provides wooden agricul- 
tural implements and do- 
mestic utensils, being 
supplied with the wood. 


2 Kumkar or potter ..| He supplies pots for tho 
Persian-wheel and earthen 
vessels for domestic use. 


8 Chaji or winnower .- | Hecleans the grain at harvest 


4 Rakha .. | He drives away the birds, and 
generally protects the un- 
ripe crops. 

5 Mochi or cobbler ..|Ho provides shoes for the 
family and blinders for the 
bullocks, 


He receives from 7 chitaks to 8 
secrs per maund of grain, or from 
3 maunds to 4 maunds per well, 
and 10 seers of uncleaned cotton. 
He is cntitled to the skins of all 
animals dying in the village. 

He receives from 4 to 15 chitake 
per maund of grain, or from 20 
sears to maunds per well, and 2 seers 
to Sof unclcaned cotton. 

He receives 2 chitauks to 12 
maund of in, per well from 10 to 
25 séc2's, ad 1 scer Of uncleaned cotton. 


6 Nai or barber .. | He shaves and cuts the hair, 
and carrics messages on oc- 
casions of death or marrt- 
riave. 

7 Lokar or black-smith .. | He provides all iren agricul- 
turalimplements thut may 
be required, the material 
being supplied. ; 

8 Charhoa or washerman .. | He washos clothos ssa 


He receives from 2 to 5 chitaks per 
maund, or per well from 15 seers to 
8 maunds. 

He receives from 2} to 14 chitaks 
per maund of grain, weighed, or 15 
secre per well. 

He receives from 2 to 12 chitaks 
per maund of grain, or from 5 to 
G sccrs per well. 


9 Dhkarwai or weighman .. | He weighs the grain at har- 
vest for distribution among 
the sharers, 

10 Kotwal .. | He attends to visitors and 
travellers, and assists the 
chaukidar at the time of 
collecting the revenue. 

11 Mahassil or karatea or | Heattends tothe proprietor’s 

factor interest when the crops 

are being cutand garnercd, 

ee a stamp on the grain 

cap to prevent its being 

with. 


He receives from 1} chitak to 1 
seer per inaund of grain. 


tamper 


li 
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enures., | 12 | Chura; Kutanea .. | Hemakes ropes, provides the He reccives from 2 to 7 chitals 
: a aera a Persian- | per ee of grain, or frum 1 to 2 
: ° wheel, and the like. in.unds of grain per well. 
Village menials. 13 | Laihay or mower .. | He reaps the standing crop | He receives fas 1 to 2 seers por 
and leaves it at the thresh- | maund. 
ing floor. 
14 | Mulla .. | He performs religious rites He receives from } to 8 chitaka 
for Muhammadans, per miund of yrain, and fren ste 


lu seers per well from Muhamma- 
dans and Hindus alike. 
1S | Brahman .. | He performs religions cere- Ilis dues athervest in Muzaffar- 
monies fur the Mindus, for avh tehal ave ld seers per well, or 
which he is paid, and he bes fcc 4 chitak to 7 chituks per 
and gets alins from Hindus | maund. 
and Muhaminadans wike,. 
16 | Mires »» | He perforns no service unless He gets from 1 to 2 chiteks of grain 
betting his drum and sing- | per maund in Muzaffargarh tahsil 
iny when he goes to receive | only, or 4ecers per well. 


his duces, 
17 | Bhatlyara .. {He fetches wood from the He gets 2 chitnks to 2 rerrvs per 
ficlus on his dunkey. maund, or 16 sccs per well iu Muzaf- 
fargarh only, 
18 | Aohana or ferryman ..! The iohkana contracts with The ducs are 3chitaks to4 chitals 


Government for tho ferry, | per maund, 
and transports cameos 
who have land on both 
sides of the river, recciving 
in Jicu of tho fixed tolls 


dues ut harvest. 


Petty village The last line of Table No. XVI shows the number of persons 
Sranvers: holding service grants from the village, and the arca so held. But 
the figures refer only to land held free of revenue, which is by no 
means the only form which these grants assume. Sometimes the 
land is leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of 
payment of revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays 
the revenue, making over the produce to the grantee; while occasionally 
the grant consists of the rights of property in the land, which, 
subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and 
the like, vest in the person performing certain specified services at 
such time and for so long as he performs them. These grants are 
most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition of 
or in payment for services rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, 
shrines, or village rest-houses so long as they perform the duties 
of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers 
at religious schools, and the like. 
Poverty or wealth Table No, XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of 
of the proprietors. Jand ; Tables Nos. XXXII and XXXIIIA show the operations of 
the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX the extent of 
civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are exceedingly 
imperfect; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious; and any 
figures which we possess afford but little real indication of the 
economical position of the landholdcrs of the district. The subject 
is discussed au some length at pages 498/ of the Famine Report of 
1879, where actual figures are given for instances selected as typical. 
In forwarding thesc figures, the Settlement officer wrote as follows :-— 
‘No material difference in welfare exists between tenants with 
occupancy rights and tenants-at-will in this district. The average area 
owned by proprietors is five acres. The average area cultivated by tenants 
is thirteen acres. Both proprietors and tcnants have an area for 
grazing, which is practically unlimited. Both proprietors and tenants 
live in what is literally a hand-to-mouth way. Each harvest barely 
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suffices for the wants of the half year, and is almost always forestalled by 
borrowing. In regard to their economic state and habits, the agricultural 
classes naturally group themselves into Muhammadans and Hindus ; the 
Muhammadans being five times the number of the Hindus. Of the 
Muhammadan proprietors 70 per cent. are in debt. Of the Hindu proprietors 
30 per cent. are in debt. It is very difficult to estimate what proportion 
the averaye indebtedness of the proprietors bears to the average yearly 
income. The lowest estimate in the materials before me says that the amount 
borrowed yearly is equal to 30 per cent. of the yearly income of the 
indebted proprietors. The highest estimate gives the debts as 80 per cent. 
of the yearly income. Of Muhammadan tenants 40 per cent. and of 
Hindu tenants 20 per cent. are in debt. The yearly debts of the tenants 
are equal to 20 per cent. of their yearly income. The cause of the 
difference between the numbers of the indebted among Muhammadans 
and Hindus respectively is to be found in the difference of the habits of 
each class. Muhammadans are mostly spendthrift and improvident. The 
Hindus are the reverse. Muhammadans are nearly always uneducated ; 
Hindus are always more or less educated. Hindus usually avoid acts 
that would bring them within the reach of the criminal law, while 
Muhammadans supply almost the whole criminal population, and so incur 
the expenses which follow from being suspected by the police and being 
prosecuted. Muhammadans have only one source of income, vz., 
agriculture. Hindus who own and cultivate land, almost always combine 
money-lending and trade with agriculture. Hindus acquire land as 
payment for debts, Muhammadans generally borrow money to buy land. 

‘‘ The causes of indebtedness are common to owners and tenants, and 
may be divided into two classes :— 

“ Physical] causes arising from the special natural features of the 
district. 
‘The action of the agriculturists. 

“‘ The rainfall is so small that no crop will ripen from rain alone. 
Agriculture depends on the rising of the rivers and the inundation canals 
assisted by wells; excessive floods as well as failure in the regular rising 
of the river are ruinous to the agriculturist. Insufficient or irregular 
supply of water in the canals is a fruitful source of debt. The canals of 
this district have been very much neglected since British rule. In one 
tahsid the indebtedness is distinctly to be traced to this cause. Most of 
the debts date from 1869 and the subsequent years. From 1869 to 1875 
the canals were not properly cleared, and consequently did not fill in the 
proper season, ran irregularly, and stopped flowing early. But the chief 
cause of the indebtedness lies in the habits of the people. They are very 
careless and lazy farmers ; I do not suppose that the farming is very good 
anywhere in the Panjéb, but the bad farming in this district at once 
attracts the notice of the native officials who come from the eastern and 
northern parts of the Panjab, and is a constant subject of remark. The 
agriculturists are wasteful in harvesting the crops and in preparing their 
indigo and sugar, and are careless in disposing of their produce, especially 
in not looking out for the best prices and in not retaining a stock for food 
and seed. It is an almost universal institution that shop-keepers should 
take the whole of the Government share of the crop and pay the cash 
revenue for the agriculturist. The Government share fixed by custoin is 
one-third or one-fourth of the crop, and often is as high as one-half. The 
cash revenue is equal to about one-eighth. The large profits made by the 
shop-keeper on a transaction of this kind are evident. They neglect their 
bullocks, do not clothe them in winter and underfeed them; whena 
bullock comes from work, an armful of uncut and unwashed turnips are 
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thrown before him. The bullock’s teeth and lips grasp the round turnips 
with difficulty. It takes a long time for him to get a meal, and when 
it is eaten, he has taken in a quantity of earth which was clinging to the 
turnips. The consequence is that the bullocks are very soon worn out, 
and as the district does not breed its own bullocks, they have to be 
imported at a great cost. 

‘“‘ The agriculturists are very extravagant. They spend sums beyond 
their means at marriages, betrothals, circumcisions and funerals. They 
pay constant visits to shrines and places of pilgrimages, and make offerings 
there which they cannot afford. This part of the Panjdb is overrun by 
religious impostors of different kinds, and the agriculturists make them 
presents out of all proportion to their incomes, and vie with one another 
in the largeness of their gifts. Persons who cannot afford to do so, keep 
saddle horses. Large suins are spent in womanising, lawful and unlawful. 

*“One great cause of debt is debt. The crops have generally been 
forestalled. When they are harvested, the creditors carry off the whole, 
und the agriculturist has to begin again borrowing for his daily wants, 
and he borrows under very disadvantageous circumstances, Inthe Alfpur 
tahsil when cash is borrowed, 24 annas is deducted as interest and 
chilkéna, and after a year a balance is struck, and one-half is added to the 
balance. Thus if a person borrows Ks. 20 the loan is entered as Rs. 23-2-0, 
and if nothing is paid during the year, Rs. 11-9-0 is added to it and the 
debt is brought forward into next year’s accounts as Rs, 34-11-0. There is 
& ruinous practice called bhanauti in practice, which can best be described 
by an instance which came to my knowledge this year. A borrowed 
money in December-January to pay the kharjf instalment of land revenue, 
promising to repay the loan in June-July in grain at the rate of a path* 
of wheat for every Rs. 32 borrowed. The usual price of a path of wheat 
in June-July is Rs. 55. Inthe year in question the market price was 
Rs, 85. I have known instances of rich agriculturists who had money in 
their houses, forestalling the wheat crop by bhanazti, in order to pay the 
kharif instalment of land revenue, rather than pay money out of their 
houses because they thought it unlucky. 

‘Tt is not bad farming or extravagance alone so much as improvidence 
that makes the agriculturists indebted. It is contrary to their habits to 
keep ready money by them. Ifa man makes a few hundred rupees more 
than his expenses, he will not keep any part of it fora bad year. He 
at once buys more land or more bullocks, or ornaments, ora wife. He 
will do anything rather than keep the cash. If then there is a bad 
harvest next year, he must go to the money-lender. No agriculturist 
ever has a balance to the good with his banker. Every one works with a 
balance to the bad, and trusts to the harvest to put him right. The 
money-lending class is well able to take advantage of the extravagance 
and improvidence of the cultivating class. There is a local proverb in 
use among the former on the wisdom of keeping the latter in debt, 4. ¢., 
Jat te phat baddhdé change; An agriculturist, like a wound, is better 
when bound.” 

“There can be no doubt that the continued bad farming, extravagance 
and improvidence of the agricultural classes has produced the present 
state of indebtedness. But if we go further and ask what caused the bad 
farming, extravagance and improvidence, the answer is that the people 
were never trained for the position in which they were placed by our 
Government, and were never fit for such a position. Under former 
Governments they were kept, as regards agriculture, in a state of tutelage. 
They were quite unaccustomed to manage for themselves. The Government 


* A measure of grain equal in weight to about 32 mands. 
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karddrs did every thing for them, made them cultivate the land, made 
, and made the borrowers 
The agriculturists were pitted against one another to cultivate. 

man did not cultivate his land, it was taken from him and given 
to another who could cultivate. After annexation his minute superin- 
tendence was withdrawn. The agriculturists were introduced for 
the first time to the name and responsibilities of proprietorship, 
system was introduced which enjoined the exact contrary. 
“interfere with the dietribution of the assessment or the internal manage 
‘ment of the villages, the people do this much better themselves,” W83 
the order. The agriculturists who had for generations been accustomed 
to have every part of their economic details done for them by Government 
officials, were as helpless as a child, which can hardly walk whe i 
of the chair on which it leaned, and the money-lender steppe 
place which the former Governments occupied. This, I believe, to be the 
true origin of the sndebtedness in this district, and the neglect of the 


canals did the rest. 


«The indebtedness in this district is greater than in any district 
with which I am acquainted. I append some very true remarks of 
Mr. Lyall’s on the subject, which he made when reviewing the Assessment 
Report of the Alipur tahsil. ‘1 quite agree with Mr. O’Brien’s rema 
as to the indebtedness of the agriculturists, and the faults in their character 
which are its main cause. The same faults are attributed generally to the 
Muhammadan land-holders of all this southern corner of the Panjdb, but 
they are found in this tahsi] in a very exaggerated form. The heavy 
th it. The 
almost universal prosperity of the Kirdér land-holders is proo 


floods and the fever which follows have something to do wi 


ig nothing crushing in the general pitch of the assessment. 


Biloches, Saiyads and Jats say, it would be folly to expect them to alter 
their characters and habits and rival the thrift and frugality of the Kirdérs. 
These Kirdrs are the Jews of the country, and have a spect 
aptitude for earning and saving money. The general character of the 
agriculturists must be considered in assessing, but from what I have seen 
here and in Multén and Dera Ghazi Khén I do not believe thata very 


light assesament would tend to get them out of debt.’” 
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Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irriga- 
tion, and for Government waste land; while the rainfall is shown in 
Tables Nos. III and IIIA and B. Table No. XVII shows statistics 
of Government estates, Table No. XX gives the areas under the 

rincipal staples, and Table No. XXI the average yield of each. 

tatistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. Further 
statistics are given under their various headings in the subsequent 
paragraphs of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants, and rent, the 
system of agricultural partnerships, and the employment of field labour 
have already been noticed in Chapter III; while rainfall has been 
discussed in Chapter I. 

The following are the well-known divisions of soils. The classi- 
fication is based on the proportions in which sand and clay are com- 
bined in the soil. Soil impregnated with salt has a separate name. 
Every soil is underlaid with sand at a greater or less depth :— 

1. The best soil is milk. It is a rich friable loam of a soft 
brown colour, and produces good crops of all kinds, 
The substratum of sand lies at a considerable depth. 

2. Gas or gasdr ranks next to milk, from which it differs in 
containing a greater admixture of sand. 

8, Draman or dramar consists of a thin layer of clay on the 
surface with sand below. It requires constant irriga- 
tion, but with plenty of water produces the best crops 
of indigo. It is easily exhausted, and after bearing a 
crop is often allowed one or two years to recover 
before another crop is grown. 

4, Rett or tapli is a soil in which sand _preponderates 
largely. It is not, however, necessarily an inferior soil ; 
with abundant irrivation, it bears first-rate wheat and 
indigo, The wheat crops in the thal, where this soil 
abounds, if the rainfall is large, are heavier than in 
any other part of the district. 

5. Rappar or rap is a hard stiff black sour clay soil. It dries 
cele and splits into large clods as it dries. Seed 
germinates slowly in it, and it requires plenty of irri- 
gation to bring a crop to perfection. A local proverb 
describes the estcem in which it is held :— 


‘© Rappar Rahawan maghar khapawan, ” 
“To cultivate caypar is to waste the brain, ” 
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Still rappar bears good crops of rice and sdnwak or 
sanwak, 

6. Kallar, kallar shor and kallarast is a soil impregnated 
with salt. One certainly does see some very ugly 
kallar, but it is a much maligned soil. All lands 
in the district contain salt, and even the best sugarcane 
land will get the powdery surface which denotes -allar, 
if left uncultivated for a year ortwo. Though kallar 
shows itself in a salt efflorescence, yet it is here distinct 
from that waterlogged condition of soil known in 
Hindustén as veh. In this district canal-irrigation 
cures kullar. The waterlogged state of the soil caused 
by percolation has no particular name, but the excessive 

ercolating water is called soman, and produces all the 
Pad effects on crops which are described in the reh blue 
books and pamphlets. 
On the whole, the soils of this district are good, so uniformly good 
indeed that the divisions are lost sight of. Land is productive 
or the reverse according as it gets abundant or scanty irrigation. 
Though the Muzaffargarh farmer will not admit that his soils or 
indeed any thing else is good, still the general excellence of the land 
forcibly strikes experienced Settlement officials from the Panjab. 
With reference to its agricultural operations, the district consists 
of three parts, a division which is based on the description of 
irrigation— 

1. The alluvial tract, comprising upwards of one-third of the 
cultivated land, and depending for its irrigation on the 
rising of the rivers assisted by canals in about one- 
seventh of its area. 

2. The canal tract, comprising more than half the cultivated 
area of the district, and dependent on inundation canals 
assisted by wells. 

3. The well tract, containing about one-sixteenth of the culti- 
vated area of the district, and entirely dependent on wells. 

As already stated, the annual inundations supply natural irriga- 
tion to about 150,000 acres. The rain-fall is so small that no crop 
can be grown dependent on rain alone. The means of artificial irriga- 
tion are wells and canals. Wellsare of two kinds. Those lined with 
masonry (pakke khaih) and those lined with either logs or wattles, 
which are called kharords: a well lined with logs is called ghat da 
kharora, a well lined with wattles is called lat da kharord, 
because the wattles are made from the Jai bush ( Tamarix dioica), 
No wells are unlined with either masonry, timber or wattles. The 
soil isso fine that unlined wells cannot be made. The wells areall 
worked by the Persian-wheel. Persian-wheels (jhalar) are also 
erected on the banks of canals, rivers and tanks. There were 11,802 
wells in the district in 1874-75, of the following depths to the surface 


of water:— 
11,420 wells under 20 feet. 
355 wells from 20 feet to 30 feet. 
27 wells from 30 fcet to 40 feet. 


No wells are deeper than 40 feet. The depth is very uniform, 
‘varying only from Yto 12 feet in the greater part of the district. 
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The depth is least in the south of the district and on the banks of 
the rivers. In the thal the depth is greatest, and averages 24 feet. 
A well lined with masonry costs from Rs. 225 to Rs. 381, a well 
lined with timber Rs. 125, a well lined with wattles Rs. 35 to Rs. 90, 
and a jhaldr lined with masonry Rs. 50. As a rule, four pairs of 
bullocks costing Rs. 80 a pair are used per well. The gear of a 
Persian-wheel costs Rs. 40. In this district a well unassisted by 
other sources of irrigation irrigates 17 acres, a well assisted by sailab, 
21 acres, and a well assisted by canal, 23 acres. If the cultivator be 
intelligent and hard working, or if the shareholders are united, a 
much larger area can be irrigated. 
AM bajhin khith khali” = Without wisdom the well is empty. 

There are only 24,632 acres of unassisted well irrigation in the 
district. This area is equal to six per cent. of the total cultivation. 

About 200,000 acres of cultivation are irrigated by inundation 
canals. These in good years flow from the 15th of April to 15th 
September, occasionally a fortunate set of the river or greater activity 
than usual in clearing enables a canal to flow all the year round. They 
have been fully described in Chapter I; while their management 
is discussed in haps V. 

The area irrigated by them has been measured four times 
hitherto with the following results :— 


Acres. 

At Regular Settlement in 1873-75... 203,666 
By Canal measurement in 1877 ws 205,000 
me : in 1878 a. 210,206 


7 . in 1879... 186,051 
The areas irrigated by the Chindéb and Indus Canals, respectively, at 
the Regular Settlement survey were as souloNs — 
cres. 
Chindb canals - 37,115 
Indus canals .» 166,551 
They are utilised in three ways—(1) by direct overflow from 
water-courses ; (2) by means of dams, which raise the level of the 
water till it overflows the canal banks; (3) by Persian-wheals 
(jhalars) attached to the bank. The first method, which is called 
pagg, is most esteemed, as being at the same time the most 
copious, the most under control, and involving the least possible 
amount of expense and labour. It can only be practised in land 
sufficiently low to admit of water-courses being carried over them at 
a high level. The second method has this objection, that by it the 
country is indiscriminately flooded. In estimating the comparative 
excellence of the two sources of canal irrigation, viz., the Indus and 


- Chin&b, the people are inclined to give the preference to the former, 


both as being more fertilizing and more abundant, though no doubt 
most of the ravages effected by extensive inundation may also 
be traced to this impetuous river. The reason of this preference 
may perhaps be found in the fact of the bed of the Indus lying 
higherthan that of the Chindb (consequent, it is supposed, on 
the gradual slope of the country from the skirt of the hills eastward) 
and the consequent tendency of the canals to fill better and earlier to 
the east. It will have been seen that three-fourths of the canals come 
from the Indus, though the river affects little more than half the 
length of the district. 
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Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and ploughs 
in each tahsil of the district us returned in 1878-79. The implements 
do not differ from those in use in the rest of the Panjéb; but their 
names and those of agricultural operations, are Sindhi, or peculiar to 
the Jatki language. | 

To cultivate a small holding, say of 15 acres, two yoke of oxen 
are required, costing at the least Rs. 60 or Rs. 80 per pair. The 
wood-work of a well, if made of kikkar or fardésh, would cost 
about Rs. 40, if of skishkam, Rs. 50 or Rs. 60. The well ropes 
‘and pots, which require frequent renewal, cost about Rs. 10 a year. 
The other implements would be one or two ploughs, one or two yokes 
(panjdli,) one or two rakes (jundra),a wooden roller (here called 
enaira), a imattock (kahkf), a smaller kind of mattock (:ahola), a 
sickle (ddtrf), an axe (kulhdrt), locally called kuitrf. The cost of 
these tools would be about Rs. 10 to Rs. 12. The value of the well 
wood-work, bullocks, and ordinary implements together would be 
about Rs. 125. It should, however, be added that the cost to a 
villager of these implements would be much less, as he would 
probably get the wood from the village wastes, and the village black- 
emith and carpenter would be recompensed, not in money, but by 
@ payment of grain at harvest. 

In the alluvial tract no rotation is observed, nor is it necessary. 
The strength of the soil is renewed every year by the deposit which the 
fivers bring down. In the canal and the well country the necessity 
of changing the crop is thoroughly understood. The general 
practice 1s to divide each estate into two parts. In one part, khart/ 
crops are sown, in the other rabf. The following year, kharif crops 
are sown in last year’s rabf half, and rabi crops in last year’s kharff 
half. This alternation is called dipar. There are exceptions to this 
rule, especially in the richer lands and where manure is abundant. 
In sugarcane lands the rotation is generally turnips, sugarcane, 
indigo and wheat. These lands are always under crop, and the 
strength of the soil is maintained by heavy manuring. Wheat 
and barley are believed to do well after indigo and poppy. Wheat, 
cotton or melons thrive after sugarcane. Judr, bdjra, moth, ming 
and mdsh do well after wheat and barley. The five khurtf crops 
just mentioned are usually the end of a series of crops. After any of 
them the soil is considered to be exhausted, and to require renewal 
by manure and constant ploughing. The people appreciate repeated 
ploughings as a restorative. Their expression is shat the mouth of 
the soil is opened by the ploughs, and attracts the sun and moon 
In the richer parts the land is never allowed to lie fallow. Where 
manure is scarce, land is cultivated every alternate year. Where the 
soil called dxaman, which is easily exhausted, exists, it is sometimes 
allowed two or three years’ rest between each crop. All rules of 
rotation and fallows are liable to be broken if the canal-running 
season is prolonged. Like inundation-water, canal-water is so rich 
in silt that it manures as well as irrigates. | 

The alluvial tract is never manured. The deposit renews its 
strength. In only one case is inundation hurtful ; that is, when the 
flood deposits its silt on the land nearest the river bank, and as it 
finds its way inland, flows over salt land which it imbibes. ay in 
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this state it is called kdla pdné. Inthe remainder of the district 
the use of manure is gene The manures in use are— 

1, Farm-yard manure, | 3. Clay from the canal spoil banks, 

2. Indigo refuse called valk. 4. Sand from the thal sandhills. 
The two last kinds are known as pana. Manure is applied by being 
worked into the soil. Cattle are tied in lines called dhdra. Sheep 
and goats are penned on it. In the thal a fee of a quarter 
of a ser of grain will procure the services of a score of goats.and 
sheep for a long winter-night. The fee is called dhali, Manure is 
: pulverized and applied by 
top-dressing to growing crops. 
In this state it is called 
chhdna. Itis applied by hand- 
fuls to young plants. The 
name for this is b eee, devin. 
Table No. XX shows the 
areas under the principal 
agricultural’ staples. The 
remaining acres under crop 
i| 1 1880-81 and 1881-82 were 
40/. distributed in the manner 

shown in the margin. 
At last Settlement the fullowing were found to be the chief crops 

own :— | 
= Khari, Acres. Rabi. Acres. 
‘ Cotton --. 20,714 Wheat oo» 201,497 
Indigo sso 20, Peas ... 256,385 
Juar . 20,817 Gram --. 12,627 
Bajra ws 17,947 Turnips ..- 12,500 
a ee a 
Moh. 41088 " Mauhri ve 4,245 
Tit 4,081 
Cotton is grown in evey part of the district except the inundated 
lauds. The land is prepared in February and March. Five to seven 


ploughing are given, and the clod-crusher is dragged over the ground 
after each ploughing. The seed is prepared by being rubbed in 
cow-dung, and then dried. The best time for sowing 1s April. The 
seed is sown broadcast, and, after being ploughed in, the land is 
divided into beds of a suitable size for watering. Two irrigations are 
then given ata short interval from one another. When the young 
plants are about two feet high, a plough is driven lightly among 
them to loosen the soil. The cotton ripens at the end of September, 
and picking goes on from them till December. Cotton is picked by 
women every eighth day. They receive about one-sixteenth of what 
they er as wages, which are called bhdnjt. The first cotton-picking 
is called ldwin pheran, and each picking is called an od. Four to 
eight sers of seed are sown to the acre, and the outturn is about five 
maunds. The enemies of the cotton crop are mild, a blight that 
begins at the stem and spreads over the plant, the soil becoming 
lg ae (soma), and a red worm that attacks the cotton 
in the pod. 

Indigo grows only in the richest soil, but has this advantage, that 
it produces fiue crops in poor dvaman land. The land is prepared in 
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February and March, and the seed is sown from March 15th to Obapter IV, A. 
May 15th. Indiyo is usually sown every year, but it is possible to get altars 
crops for three years off the same plants, In its first year it is Asbaaouitere 
called rop, in the second mwndhé, and in the third trundhi. Indigo = aoe tio 
is ready for cutting from July 15th to September 15th. It is in its 
prime when it has been from 12 to 15 days in flower. If the flowers Indigo. 
tade and become yellow before it is cut, the outturn will be small. It 
is cut in the morning and carried in bundles to the vats, where it 
remuins till the afternoon. Then the churner (vilora) comes and puts 
the indigo into the vats, and weighs it down with heavy logs of wood. 
Water is turned on, and the vats are filled two-thirds full. The vats 
are in sets of three, two large and one small. A set of vats is called a 
jort, and a number of sets together, a khdrha or akhdrha. When one 
watch of the ieee remains, the indigo has been sufficiently steeped. 
The churner takes out the plants, and, with a churning-stick called 
ni, churns the water for about two hours. The sediment is 
allowed to sink to the bottom of the vat, and the water is run off. 
The sediment is then placed in the small vat, and is allowed to settle 
again. Then the water is run off a second time. The sediment is 
removed, and made into cakes called gft¢, and dried. At each churning 
a pair of vats produc~ from 1$ to 3 sers of indigo. The preparatiun of 
the indigo is most carelessly done. The indigo is soaked in muddy 
water from a canal. While the cakes are drying, no precautions are 
taken to prevent sand and earth being mixed with the indigo, and 
some people deliberately mix sand with the indigo. The consequence 
is that, though this district should produce better indigo than Bengal, 
because there is little rain, which is the curse of the Bengal planter, 
Muzaffargarh indigo fetches only from Rs. 40 to Rs. 90 per maund, - 
while Bengal indigo sells for Rs. 200. If indigo is grown for seed, 
it ripens in N ovember and December. It sells for Re. 2-8 to Rs. 8 per 
maund. Sixteen sera of seed are sown to the acre, and the outturn 
is fourteensers of indigo dye. The stalks and leaves, after being 
taken out of the vats, are called valk, and forma valuable manure. 
Judr is sowu for fodder in Marchand April, and for grain in Judr. 
July and August, but in the éhyl a second sowing is made for fodder, 
in July. The grain ripens in October, and, while ripening, is protected 
frum birds by men on high platforms with slings and crackers. 
The ripe ears are cut off and threshed. A maund of seed is sown to 
the acre, and the outturn is from fourto six maunds per acre, | 
Bdjré is sown from July 15th to August 15th. It is protected Bdjrd. 
while ripening like judr. When the ears are ripe, they are cut off, and 
the stalk is left standing. The stalks of bdjrdé are never cut and 
stored for fodder like judr, but are left standing for the cattle to eat, 
and great waste is the result. Eight sers of seed are sown to the acre, 
and the outturn is from four to seven maunds. 
Rice is sown from 15th April to 15th May in nurseries, which Rice. 
are manured a hand-breadth deep with ashes, or finely pulverized 
manure (péh), and which are very carefully watched and weeded 
when the seedlings are about eight inches high, which they become 
ina month. They are planted out at the distance ofa finger from one. 
another in well prepared land in which water is standing. This 
water is allowed to dry up once, but after that the plants are kept 
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submerged. Rice is one of the few crops which is carefully weeded. 
It ripens from August to October. The grain is extracted by the 
sheaves being beaten against a log ora bank of prepared clay. It is 
firmly believed in the south of the district that if any calamity happen 
to a rice crop it will turn into saméka. The outturn of rice is from 
eight to ten maunds per acre. 

Sugarcane is grown in every part of the district except the thal 
and the inundated tracts, but, as it requires capital and abundant 
manure, it is mostly tound in the neiyhbourhood of towns. The 
selection of land for the next year’s sugarcane is generally made in 
land which has just borne wheat. Bevinning from May, the land is 
ploughed from four to five times during the summer. After each 
ploughing the land is rolled and levelled. It is then heavily 
manured. Between September and January a crop of turnips is 
taken off the land. The local theory is, that turnips do not exhaust 
the land. The truth is that fresh unrotted manure is used, which 
requires the extra handling and watering caused by raising a 
crop of turnips to make it sutliciently decomposed to be beneficial for 
sugarcane, Afterthe turnips have becn removed, the ground is 

loughed eight times more and rolled. The sugarcane is then sown 
in February and March. Canes for seed have been stored in mounds 
covered with earth called tiv, since the last year’s harvest. These 
are now opened, and the canes are cut into pieces with one or twe 
knots in each. A plough, which has a brick fastened across the sole 
to make a wide furrow, is driven through the ground. A man follows, 
who places the picccs of sugarcane continuously in the furrow, presscs 
them down with his feet, and covers them with earth. Then a log of 
wood called ghial is dragged over the field. After planting the only 
care which sugarcane requires is constant watering and _ hoeing. 
Judging from the accounts of other countries, hoeing is not done often 
enough. Two hocings are considered sufficient. Sugarcane is cut and 
crushed from the end of November to the end of January. The 
double-roller crusher is always used. In the mode of crushing and 
the management of the labour required, this district does not differ 
mu ch from the rest of the Panjab, but a few points may be noted, 
There are ten attendants on the crusher and gur-boiler. The crusher 
is worked from midnight to 104. M. This time is chosen as less 
severe on the animals than the day, and also because fewer visitors 
come at this time, it being de rigueur to give every caller as much 


Juice and cane as he can eat, drink and carry away. It is very difficult 


to estimate the net profits of growing se eens Each owner extracts 
his own juice, and makes his own gu. Tho wages of the workmen are 
paid in every possible farm. For instance, the dhora, or man who 
puts the canes into the crusher, gets one blanket and a pair of 
shoes ; when crushing begins, a quarter of a sers of gur and a chhitéh 
of tobacco per day, Rs. 4 and four sers of gur per month ; a present 
of from Re, 1 to Rs. 2 when the work is finished, and fifteen sers 
of wheat under the name of bijrd?. Then, again, sume attendants 
are paid by the kachvha month, and some by the pukka month. A 
kachvha mouth isa calendar month. A passa month is when a 
sugar-crusher has been worked thirty times, and each time has 
extracted ten maunds of gur, A putsa month may occupy twa 
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calendar months or more. We get into more certain ground when the 
owner of the cane has no sugar-crushcr. He pays the owner of the 
crusher one-third of the outturn of guy, the owner of the crusher 
supplying all attendants and animals required for working it. With 
the best knowledge that he had at his disposal, Mr. O’Brien calculated 
for assessment purposes that the average net profits of sugarcane 
acre were Rs. 53. An intelligent zeilddr and sugar-grower of 

atof told him that the net profits of a successful crop were Rs. 200 
per acre. The Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, who was a land- 
owner and sugar-grower, estimated the outturn at tifteen maunds of 
gur per acre. 

Moth is grown only in canal-irrigated lands, especially in the 
thal. If intended for grain, moth is sown in June and July; if for 
fodder, it is sown in August. A single ploughing is considered enough 
for moth. 

Til is sown in August, chiefly in saildba lands. One, or at 
oe two, ploughings are considered enough. Til mpens in Novem- 

er. 

~ Samiuka is a khar/f crop that deserves mention from the mode 
of its cultivation. As the rivers recede in August and September, 
they leave large flats of quick-sand, or rather quick-mud, which will 
not support a man. The sower, taking a ghara of seed, enters the 
mud, supporting himself on the ghara and scatters the sced over the 
mud. the mud dries, the plant springs up and produces grain in 
October. The grain is small and inferior. Kirérs eat it on fasting- 
days. The straw is considered excellent fodder. 

Wheat is grown in every part of the district. The land is 
ploughed seven times. On the banks of the rivers, if the alluvial 
deposit be friable and soft, one or two ploughings are considered 
enough. The fifteenth of Katik, which corresponds to the end of 
October, is the day for beginning to sow wheat, and sowing should 
be over by the fifteenth of Manghir or the end of November, though 
in practice it continues throughout December. Drill-sowing is 
preferred in the alluvial lands, and broadcast sowing inland. The 
eae for a good crop of wheat are popularly considered to 

@e-— 

1. Sowing in Katik. 

2. Watering in Poh. 

3. Top-dressing in Manghir. 
Wheat is watered from three to nine times. The number of water- 
ings depends on tle kind of soil, and on the weather. Green wheat 
ix larels used for fodder, and while the grains are tender, the ears 
are roasted and eaten by human beings. The. name of wheat so 
prepared is dlhuin. Wheat is liable to be attacked hy the following 
diseases or blights :— 


Dhanak.—In March and April the grains shrivel up, and becomes 
curved and black. 

Kéni, or smut.—The grains become black, and turn toa substance 
like ashes. 

Ratti, literally redness.—The whole plant becomes yellow and 
shrivelled. It is said to be cansed by extreme cold. 

Jiqlléd, a hot westerly wind that scurches up the crop. 
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The weeds noxious to wheat are bhiikal, jadaul, jawénh or camel- 
thorn, and the thistles called leh and kandidrt. The day for begin- 
ning to reap wheat is the first of Bais&kh, about April 11th. Reapers 
are called ldthdr, and their wage is /di or /dvi, nominally one sheaf in 
every forty. But the reapers scheme to make their sheaves large, 
and their share is now estimated at one-twentieth of the crop. Each 
day's reaping is carried in the evening to the threshing-floor called 
pir or bd/yar, and in the north khalwdra, andis trodden out by oxen 
tied to a stake in the centre. The action of the oxen is helped by a 
heavy log, called phalla, being dragged by them as they move round. 
The cultivators rarely winnow their own wheat. ‘They engage 
kurténas, moch{s and chtéhras to do it, and will sit still and see ¢ 
corn and straw destroyed by rain rather than winpow themselves, if 
@ winnower cannot be obtained. The heap of cleaned corn is called 
in the north dhert, and in the south,bir. It is divided among the 
various claimants, and as the cultivator has postponed paying his 
bills till harvest time, he appropriately uses the proverb. 

Bar chdwan te Kidtmat dian, 
Dividing a heap of corn is as bad as the Judgment Day. 

Wheat is divided into kinjharf, or bearded, and rodi or heard- 
less (literally bald); and into red and white. Other kinds are 

amman, the grains are longer and thicker than any other kind. It 
Is cultivated as a luxury, and used for peri for making the edible 
called ghunghnidn, and vermicelli. Mendhidnwdli or daddi, the ear 
is small and curved. The grains are small, white and curved. It is 
so named because the grains being close set are supposed to resemble 
the plaits of a girl’s hair. Ifthe sowing is early,i.¢.in Katik, six 
pdis, which equal one maund of seed, are sown to the acre. If the 
sowing is late, ¢. e., in Manghir and Poh, eight pdis, which equal one 
maund twelve sers, are sown to the acre. The amount of seed is less 
in drill than in broadcast sowing. The outturn of wheat is from six 
to ten maunds per acre. 

The cultivation of barley closely resembles that of wheat. In 
the south of the district a large-eared purple-grained species is grown 
which is called indargan. This is a different plant from the 
indargan of Stewart’s Panjab Plants, page 142. It is grown asa 
delicacy, and is chiefly used for parching. 

Peas are sown in saildba land in October and November. One 
or two ploughings are considered enough. They are used as fodder, 
and the green p ods are roasted and eaten under the name of dadhridén 
and dmidn. When ripe, they are used for ddl, or ground and made 
into bread. Peas that grow up of themselves are called pokhi. 
To sleepina pea field is believed to produce a kind of paralysis 
called manda, and a diet of peas causes the disease known as wd. 
Pea bread is considered very satisfying. A quarter of a ser of pea 
bread will satisfy a man to the extent of inducing sleep. From 20 to 
30 sers are sown to the acre, and the outturn in grain is from three. 
to five maunds. 

Gram is sown in saildba land during October. One or two 

loughings are sufficient. The seed is sown broadcast. The young 
ie are known as phalli. They havea pleasant acid taste, and 
are eaten as a vegetable. Gram ripens in April. The pods are 
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roasted and eaten under the name of amin and dhadhrt, Amin, Chapter | IV, A. 


plural dmidn, is used in the north, dhadrf in the south. Amin 
suid to be derived from ham chuninbdd “ may it be like this, ” because 
gram ripens first of the rabi crops. Ten sers are sown to the acre, 
and the outturn is from three to five maunds., 

As already described under sugarcane, turnips are sown to 
prepare the land fora kharif crop. The seed issown in September, 
and the turnips are ripein January. They are mostly used as fodder. 
‘and ripen just in time to relieve the failing stocks of other kinds of 
fodder. The leaves, stalks and roots are eaten as a vegetable, and the 
root is cut in pieces and dried for summer use. From the seeds is 
expressed a bitter oil. The plants intended to provide seed for 
next ene are prepared in a peculiar way. When the plant isin its 
prime, the leaves are cut off two inches from the root, and the root is 
deeply scarified. It is then watered, and sends up a fine flower stalk. 
The wonder is that the plant survives such ill usage. A turnip 

repared in this way for seed is called dékin gongliin. Usstin isthe téra 
mird of the Panjéb (Brassica eruca), Itissownin September. When 
sown alone or with mdsh, it is intended that the seed should ripen. 
When sown with peas or gram, it is intended for fodder. Oue or two 
ploughings are sufficient. While green, it is eaten as a vegetable. 
Csin ripens in March and April. The sheaves are collected on a 
piece of hard ground, and the seed thrashed out with sticks. The oil 
extracted from the seed is used for burning, anointing, and making 
sweetmeats. In very hot weather, wsstin is mixed with bruised barley, 
and wetted and given asa cooling food to buffaloes. Four sers are 
sown to the acre, and the outturn is from one to two maunds. The 
belief that methra seed, when sown after noon, comes up ussin, has 
before been mentioned. A plant of ussin is like a turnip which has 
gone to seed, and methra is Fenugreek. 

The other plants of the Brassica order cultivated in this district 
are arhion or ahur mustard (Brassica jyuneca); sarhion, Panjabi 
sarron (Brassica campestris); sathri, a plant of the Brassica order, 
which is called sathyt because it ripens in sath (sixty) days. 

Mohré is Ervum lens, Panjébi masar and masir. It is sown in 
satldba land at the end of October. It is sown alone and with barley 
broadcast and in drills. If both mohrt and barley are sown broadcast, 
the mohrt is sown first and the barley afterwards. If drill-sowing is 
chosen, mohré and barley are sown in alternate furrows. Its young 
leaves like Nee are called palli It ripens in April, and is made 
into ddl. It is reckoned a humble valueless crop. A proverb on 
swaggerers says— 

Ddl mohrt di dam jmldo dd. 
**He is only mohri ddl and gives himeelf the airs of a pulao.” 
It is believed, like methra, aud wsstin, that, under certain circumstances 
mohri turns into a seed called rért. Sixteen sers are sown to the 
acre, and the outturn is four maunds. | 

Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in tbs. per 
acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the Administration 
Report of 1881-82, while the outturn of some of the most important 
has been noticed above while describing them. The average 
consumption of food per head has already been noticed at page 52. 
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The total consumption of food grains by the population of the 
—  ——______————.,_ district as estimated in 


Ayricul- 


Non-agri- 
Grain. tuviate: “leatburtata, | Total. | 1878 for the purposes of 
——__-——'__ the Famine Report is 
Wheat Pe 536,928 641,344 | 1,928,972 h : ° 
Inferlor grains .. smort! = ays,a0d | 'sosa37| Shown in maunds in the 
Pulses or 117,385 53,440 170,831 margin. The figures are 
Total 1,304,284 | 890,766] 2,195,010| based upon an estimated 


population of 295,547 
souls) On the other hand, the average consumption per head is. 
believed to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the total 
production, exports, and imports of food grains was also framed at the 
same time; and it was stated (page 152, Famine Report) that a very 
extensive export took place to Sindh vid Multén and Dera Ghaézf Khan, 
The date palms of the district have already been described in 
i td I (page 23). The Muzaffargarh dates are celebrated in the 
neighbourhood ; and the mangoes have considerable local reputation, 


Table No. XVII shows the whole area of waste land which is 
under the management of the Forest Department. The whole area is 
unreserved. The following note on the forests of the district has 
been furnished by Mr. Shakespear of the Forest Department through 
the Conservator of Forests :— 


“ Bet Isanwdla, 7,998 acres ; Ddndiwtla 952 acres; Bet Ranija, 1,371 
acres ; Bet Sohni, 765 acres.— A group of forests, in the vicinity of the 
Indus river, 10 to 12 miles south-west of tho tahsil town of Sanduwan, 
Under departmental supervision since 1877-78. Camels, gonts and sheep 
excluded from browsing from same year. Grazed in by cattle of bordering 
villages on sale of lense by the Deputy Commissioner for Forest Department. 
Trees—Populus Euphratica and Tamarix (small species), former very fine in 
Ranuje. A few Sisse also in this forest. Saccharum also found, particularly 
in Dandiwdla. This grass usually sold for a few rupees to caste of Labdnahs 
in neighbourhood ; demand for wood very limited. A few trees occasionally 
disposed of to villagers for domestic purposes. Poplar poles @ Ra. 12-8-0 
per hundred cubic feet ; Do. rafters @ Rs. 4-11-0 per hundred cubic feet, 
and beams @ Rs. 0-2-0 per cubic foot. Sasldba soil, and forest capable of 
much improvement. 

“ Sarwani Bela, 1,478 acres.—A block of three forests. Close to the 
west bank of the Chindb, about 8 miles south of Rangpur. Under depart- 
rocnt since 1878. Cattle only allowed te graze from then. Very poor 
atock of material, and soil bad. A little Prosopis is found, chiefly along 
west boundaries near ¢hal. 

“ Khudti, 2,598 acres. —A block of two areas, half way between Langar 
Sardi and Rangpur, about 12 milcs from each, and close to right bank of 
Chindb. Soil very poor and growth very light. Fringe of Prosopts on 
thal side. Tamarix of the smaller species predominates. Under depart- 
ment since 1869. Camels, goats and sheep excluded from 1878. Cattle of 
neighbouring villages graze on lease. Mature trees given to Indus Valley 
State Railway contractor in 1879 @ Re. 1-4-0 per hundred cubic feet ; 
yield 44 cubic feet per acre. Material transported by camels and boats. 

“ Jhaldrin, 1,857 acres.—On south of and close to above block, also 
near Chindh. Poor soil, and growth of Tumariz (small). Prosopis on thal 
side, and a Tamarix (large) here and there. Under department since 1869, 
and closed to camels, goats and sheep from 1878. Cattle graze on lense. 
Irregularly cut some years ago for Sindh, Panjd4b and Debli Railway 
stexmers. 
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“ Alipér, 1,163 acres.—A block of three forests, long, narrow. South 
of Langar Sardi, about 12 miles north of Muzaffargarh, and 5 or 6 horth- 
west of Sher Shah, and about 2 to 3 from right bank of Chindb. Growth 
very poor on whole, though Prosopts fair in patches. Saccharum dense in 
centre and towards south. TZamarix of smuller species here and there. 
Under department since 1869. Only cattle admitted from 1878 on lease: 
Mature trees given to Indus Valley State Railway contractor in 1879-80 
@ Re. 1-4-0 per hundred cubic feet. Yield 22 cubic feet per acre. Trans- 
port by camels and boats. The right to collect dates and cut Saccharum 
usually sold fora few rupees a year. A small quantity of 3,000 cubic feet 
delivered jn 1883-84 for river conservancy Government steamer. 

“ Kureshi, 1,189 acres.—QOn the river Indus, left bank, and near maiz 
road from Muzaffurgarh to Dera Ghdsi Khan. Under the department since 
1878. Only cattle admitted from 1878. Growth of Populus Euphratwa ; 
dense in parts, and of various ages. Smallest Zamarex (pilchi) on river side. 
Soil sat/dba, and forest capable of improvement. Demand for material very 
limited ; so far only a few trees taken by villagers, and 800 cubic feet 
mature wood given @ Rs. 4-0-0 per hundred cubic feet in 1883-84. 


“ Jélwala, 1,031 acres.—Undér department since 1878. About 5 
miles south-west of Khangarh, and tlose to main road from Muzaffargarh 
to Alipur tahsil town. Cuattle-grazing only admitted on lease since 1878. 
Open to all kinds of animals formerly. Trees, Prosopis and ZYamariz, 
irregularly cut over at various periods, and on the last occasion in 1877-78 
by fuel contractor of Indus Valley State Railway (Yield 112 cubic feet 
per acre, sold @ Rs. 2-0-0 and 1-2-0 per hundred cubic feet): 3,000 cubic 
feet of mature wood cut by selection in 1883-84 for Government river 
conservancy steamer. Trees destroyed by fire, sold for fuel @ 9 annas 
per hundred cubic feet to merchant of Multdn. Exported by camels to 
river bank about 6 miles, up-stream in boats to Sher Shah, and thence by 
carts. No steady deniand, and only a few Tamarix disposed of for villagd 
house-building @ 2 annas per cubic foot; Poplar poles @ Rs. 12-8-0 per 
hundred, and rafters @ Rs. 4-11-0. Saccharum grass heavy in parts; 
sold for a few rupees. 


“ Makhan bela, 968 acres.—Under departnient since 1872. Twa 
atiles on éast of main road from Muzaffargarh to Alipur, and of encamping- 
ground and police chauki Rohilidnwdéla. About 4 miles from right bank 
of Chindb river. Soil poor as a rule; much reh, Trees Prosopis and 
Tamarix, the smaller species. 7. Dioica in low ground liable to flood. 
Open to all animals before 1878, and only to cattle since, on disposal of 
grazing lease. Irregularly cut over about 11 years ago for Sindh, Panjab 
and Dehli Railway steamers. 3,000 cubic feet only by selection in 1883 84 
for conservancy steamer. Trees destroyed by fire in 1882, sold to 
Multan wood merchant @ 11 annas per hundred cubic feet ; removed by 
camels and boats. 


“ Bakaini, 2,023 acies.—A group of four forests, a féw miles from 
left or east bank of Indus, between the towns of Kinjarand Jatoi. Saildba, 
and capable of conversion into good forest. Populus Kuphratica, 
asarule mature. Bakaini under departnient since 1872; the remainder 
since 1877. Grazing unrestricted before 1878. Oattle only admitted from 
then. A small demand of trees for house-building niet by selection @ 2 
annas per cubic foot. Poplar poles @ Rs, 12-8-0 rer hundred, and rafters 
@ Rs. 4-11-0. 

“ Bet Darydi, 1,265 acres.—Under department since 1872, and 
situated nearer Indus than preceding group; other conditions similar ; 
Saccharum dense. 13 
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“Channa Maldna, 4,263 acres.—A group of four areas, close to 
Indus and nearer the town of Jatoi than Daryai, and on the south of that 
forest. Under department since 1872. Kot Ratta portion added on in 
1878. Populus Euphratica and Tamarix Diocia predominate ; the former 
of all ages. Sissu and Acacia Arabica here and there. Soil sciléba and 
arca intersected by mallahs from river. Saccharwm heavy in places. 
Demand up to the present time not worth mentioning owing to extensive 
village waste lands. Grazing of all animals allowed before 1878; since 
then only cattle admitted. | 

“ Madwéla and Damarwdla, 3,078 acres.—Areas close to each and 
near right bank of Chindb. Also close on south of old Customs line 
from Jaldlpur (Multan) to Jatoi. Madwadla under department since 
1877, and Damarwéla 1872 ; the former does not contain a dozen seedlings, 
but shows a mass of Saccharum grass ona sandy surface soil; while the 
southern portion of Damarwala consists of Populus Huphratica of different 
ages, with heavy Saccharum. Camels, goats and sheep excluded since 
1878, and grazing disposd of for cattle only. These forests have been 
burnt partially several times. Only a sinall demand for house-building 
material and firewood by neighbouring villages; 2,200 cubic feet wood 
‘cut out by selection in 1883-84 for rivey conservancy steamer fuel. 

“ Aliwalt, 4,630 acres ; Alipiir, 2,304 acres.—Two blocks, each of 
three forests, both situated 2 to 3 miles on east of Alipuir tahsi7 town in 
angle of roads therefrom to Jatoi and Sitpur. Of Aliwah 2,238 acres 
under department since 1872, the rest added in 1877. Of Khidra 1,010 
acres since 1872, and the rest added in 1877-7& All these areas are very 
poorly stocked, chiefly with inferior species of Zamarix prosopis found 
here and there. Soil reh subject to flood. Grazing of destructive 
animals prohibited since 1878. A smal]] demand for material by villagers ; 
sold trees @ 2 annas per cubic foot, poplar poles @ Rs. 12-8-0 per hundred, 
and rafters @ Rs. 4-11-0. 

“Lath, 706 acres; Ghiri, 1,258 acres.—LA&tli adjoins one of the 
three plots under Ghiri, and is with it, very fair as to soil and growth of 
Prosopis, though this in clumps. Inferior Zamarizx also present in low 
ground ; the other two plots of Ghiri poor, and contain Tamarix with 
veh soil; a fringe of Prosopis on east and west. Saccharum also in 
places. Both forests under department since 1878, and closed to camels, 
goats and sheep from tlen. No demand for wood ; 2,025 cubic feet only 
cut out for river conservancy steamer in 1883-84. 

“ Bet Dewdn Sahib, 3,290 acres.—On the left eastern bank of the 
Indus, about 12 miles west of town of Sitpur, and 14 from Alipur. 
Under department since 1872. South portion poor, but western well 
stocked with Popnilus Exphratica, the predominating species. Saccharum 
in large quantity. Destructive animals excluded since 1878; cattle 
allowed to graze. Demand for wood very limited ; some trees being 
occasionally sold for beams @ 2 annas per cubic foot, and rafters 
@ Ks. 4-11-0 per hundred respectively. 

“ Khanwah, 1,676 acres.—About four miles from both Chindb and 
Indus, and approaches main Sitpur and Dhaka road on the west. Under 
department since 1877. Camels, &c., excluded since 1878, and only cattle 
allowed to graze. On the whole pvor, containing few J’rosojns and stocked 
with dat (Tamarix) chiefly. Demand for produce so far not worth 
mentioning. 

° Pardra, 590 acres. —Close to the Chinab, and about three miles on 
east of road from Sitpur to Dhaka. Under department since 1878. Only 
cattle admitted to graze from then. Prosopis growth good ; large blank of 
reh in centre ; ground hillocky. Saccharum grass plentiful, and sold for 
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small sum. No demand for wood to speak of. Right to fishing sold for 
Ra 30-4 in 1883-84. | 

“ Dhaka, 2,308 acres.—Two pieces, almost adjoining each other on north 
of Dhaka and close to Indus left bank. A part under department since 
1872; rest taken up in 1878. Only cattle allowed to graze since latter 
year. Sailéba, and subject to flood. Popslus Euphratica of all ages predomi- 
nates. Inferior Zamarix also present in large quantity. Saccharten: dense. 
No den »i:2 for wood to speak of. 

“ There is a large extent of either village waste land, or waste land 
attached to a village at Settlement for the convenience of the people, in the 
vicinity of many of the departmental forests; hence the requirements 
are often very limited. Grazing is always sought after, and, as a rule, sold 
by the Deputy Commissioner on behalf of the Department, the purchasers 
being the neighbouring villages. The right to Saccharwm is sold by auction 
for nearly every area annually by the Forest Department ; direct purchasers, 
as arule, being Labdna Sikhs, and the proceeds generally not reaching a 
high figure. The amount to be credited by the Deputy Commissioner for 
the grazing of 1883-84 is Rs. 1,855. The forests in this district not having 
been finally determined on for reservation, the demarcation has been 
confined to lines of various widths from 5 to 20 feet, with, in some instances, 
posts and trenching of an indifferent description.” 

Table No. XXII shows the live-stock of the district. The 
domestic animals are camels, buffaloes, cows and bullocks, sheep and 
goats, horses and donkeys. The thal furnishes @ magnificent grazing- 
proune fur camels, which eat the Jil, and and phog with greediness. 

uffaloes are found in large herds in the low Jands near the rivers, 
and are very freely stolen. A regular organisation existed for passin 
stolen buffaloes up, down, and across the rivers. There were, xd 

robably are, regular stages and appointed receivers at each stage. 

he cows and bullocks are very poor. Though this district has good 
Brazing powers, ‘bbs strange to say, it cannot keep itself in ae ae 

ullocks, which have to be imported from Sindh, Bahdwalpur, an 
the southern part of the Dera Gha&zi Khén district. The bullocks 
‘are badly cared for, ill-fed, and never clothed in winter. The Jat 
seems to find it more economical to wear out a bullock and buy a 
new one than to prolong its life by care. The sheep of the thal are 
a very fine breed, large and fat; the wool, however, is very coarse. 
The sheep in the rest of the district are very poor. The thal goats 
are fine and good milkers. Those of the rest of the district are not 
remarkable. There are a number of good mares in the district. 
Horses are not valued, and colts are often neglected to death, or 
given away as alms to mirdsis. The district has been neglected as 
regards its breed of horses, but horse and donkey stallions have this 
year (1880) been sent to the district. 


The following statements shows the number of cattle of all kinds 
in the district according to the statistics of the Regular Settle- 
ment :— 


Buffaloes. Cows and Sheep and 


bullocks. goats. Horses. | Donkeys. | Total. 


47,070 157,382 neni eas | 3,785 5,179 | 358,286 
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It is impossible to give the number of camels, because of the difficulty 
in deciding what camels belong to the district and what belong to 
other parts. The majority are owned by wandering Jats, whose home 
13 the whole Sind Sagar thal rather than a single district. The camel- 
grazing tax may afford an indication of the number. Each male camel 
pays Re. 1 and each female Re. 1-8 a year. The lease of the camel 
prazing tax has varied from Rs. 9,394 ta Rs. 6,876 per annum. These 
figures exclude the two years during which the district was drained 
of camels for Kabul. In 1880 the lease fetched only Rs. 3,636. 

All the diseases described in the Montgomery Gazetteer prevail 
here, and are known by slightly differert names. Cow-pox, here 
called thadri, mdi rdni, and sitlu, is by far the most fatal. To the 
cliseases given in the Montgomery Gazetteer ey be added patha, a 
common Panjaéb disease, on which much has been written in the 
Financial Commissioner’s Selections. There it is attributed to eatin 
gawdr only. Here it does not seem traceable to any particular kind 
of food. ‘Mtr O’Enien has seen camels get it after eating lei branches, 
and bullocks after eating turnips. Mihru is a maggot which cuts its 
way through the hide of the back into the flesh, and grows to a great 
size, an inch long and as thick as one’s finger. It is eaid to do no 
harm, but the flesh swells, and the presence of a number of these 
ynaggots in the flesh must disorder the system. It seems only to infest 
cows and bullocks. Chaurimdr, literally the “ shoulder-striker,” is a 
kind of paralysis of the limbs. 'an is the name for itch. Gulghotu, 
malignant sore throat, is common and very fatal. Muhdra or munhkhir, 
foot and mouth disease, is extremely common. The remedies for all 
diseases are either (1) counter-irritants, as cruel ae cutting off 

art of the ear and putting irritating substances into the nose and 
ears, (2) superstitions, as getting a fakfr to charm the animal, and 
taking it to a shrine, or (8) inert, as giving ght or urine to drink, 
The extravagant remedies used in Montgomery, such as opium, sweet 
oil, fowls, eggs, and gu, are not appreciated. The diseases which 
cause most deaths are thadri, chaurtmiir, and galghotu, 

The price of a bullock varies from Rs, 15 to Rs. 80, or even more 
according to quality, and of a buffalo from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50. A pair 
of bullocks, good enough for ordinary agricultural purposes, can be 
bou .i:c for Rs. 30. For carriage, camels are chiefly used. Their price 
raz et from Rs. 50 to Rs. 125. Bullocks are also used for carriage, 
but only by the poorer classes of Miuhammadans. Ponies, also used 
‘or carriage, cost from Rs. 12 to Rs. 40. Donkevs are used for the 
samo purpose by the poorer classes of Hindus. The price of these 
varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 30. Goats and sheep are reared in large 
numbers, the former for the sake of their milk, the latter for their 
fleeces. 

Hiss4r bulls aro much appreciated. Two were procured in 1878, 
and five in 1879. Two are dead, two are now useless for breeding, and 
three are in the village herds at Muzaffargarh, Alipar, and Thatta 
Gurmani. The produce has been 139 bulls and the same number of 
cows. Since 1875, 42 Hiss4r rams have been obtained from Hissdr 
with a view to improving the breed. They were distributed to 
different breeders. ‘The following are the statistics of the experie 
ynent :— 
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Statement of rams. 


Hissd4r rams received. 
Total| Now| Total 
dead. | alive. |produce. 


1875. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | Total. 


9 


The experiment is generally considered to have been unsuccessful. 
The produce takes perhaps too much after the sire. The wool is short, 
thick and soft. They areoflarge size. The difference in the wool is 
not considered an advantage by natives, by reason of its shortness ; but 
assuming that the differences in the size and in the wool were both 
improvements, they would never compensate for a very low vitality and 
a delicate constitution, requiring careful attention and grain feeding. 
There are no cattle fairs in the district. 

The horses of Muzaffargarh are for the most part small, half 
starved, weedy animals, but there is a larger number of good mares 
than in other districts away from the frontier. The best are to be 
found in the Rangpur quarter, bordering with the Jhang district ; 
but there are also good horses in the Alipur tahsil. This superiority 
is due probably to the abundant grazing and to contiguity with the 
Dera Ghazi Khan district. Many of the horses are in part owned by 
residents of Dera Ghézi Khan. The peculiarities of the Biloch horses, 
the long neck slightly arched, and the crescent tipped ears tending 
_ to meet over the forehead, are often observable ; but they disappear, 
it is said, after a generation or two. Before Government horse- 
breeding operations began, in 1880, while mares were held in high 
esteem, horses were thought of no account, and colts were either 
allowed to starve or given away asalms to mirisfs. The poor condition 
of the breed of horses asa whole is doubtless due to this characteristic, 
but all this is changed, and there is good ground for hoping that the 
encouragement given of late years to horse and mule-breeding may 
establish a new industry. The young stock, however, are scarcely 
anywhere allowed any freedom after six months of age. One 
owner has formed a small paddock in the Rangpur quarter, and 
others speak of following his example. 

The practice of gelding makes progress; the District Committe 
having agreed to allow the ealiitris three rupees for each operation for 
some time in order to encourage it. Horse-breeding operations 
began in 1880, The work done and the results are shown on the 
top of the next page, 

Of the five stallions sent in 1880, two were Arabs and three 
English thorough breds. At present (1884) there are 11 stallions 
stationed as follows: three at Muzaffargarh, one at Rangpur, one at 
Kinjar, one at Rohill4nwéli, three at AlipGr, one at Sandowdn, and one 
at Thatta Gurmani. Four are Norfolk trotters, one Arab, two stud 
bred, four thorough bred. The Norfolk trotters are the favourites. 
Three Arab donkey stallions were received in 1880. Of the present 
establishment of 12, six are Arabs, one country, four Italian and one 
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Persian. Three are stationed at Muzaftfargarh, one at Rangpur, one 
at Kinjar, one at Rohillanwé4li, three at Alipfir, one at Sandnwé4n, one 
at Thatta Gurmani and one at Kot Addu. The country stallion is for 
serving donkeys, and the others are permitted to serve all unbranded 
mares without distinction. Branding for mule-breeding ceased in 
1880. The stallions are under the charge of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and there is an establishment, under his orders, of one zilladar 
on Rs. 25 and one aaliitri on Rs. 14 per mensem, whose pay is 
supplemented by the District Committee for giving advice in cases of 
cattle disease. 

Horse fairs were held at Muzaffargarh in March 1882 and March 
1883. The total number of horses present at the former fair was 963. 
and at the latter, 976. At the two fairs the following numbers 
competed for prizes in the different classes :-— 


1882. 1888. 1882, 1883. 

I. A. Branded mares ... 3800 203 VL Geldings. 4 years ... we 13 
B. »» with foal sel 8 49 ‘ 3 5) si aise 5& 
Il. Branded fillies 94 49 - 2 ss ‘ik 14 7 
Ill. Fillies, 4 yearsold ...... 3 i: ~ vey ~ 4 
» oyeara ,, ... . | VIL Mules oe 7 28 

» 2years ,, ... l 3 | VIIT. Donkeys oe ae 2k 

IV. Remounts ; se Mares for mule-breeding 447 101 
V. Yearling colts ov. ive (43 -_--— 
ss fillies . 8d 48 Total 906 5675 


The decrease is ascribed not to any falling off in interest, but to 
restrictions in the competition. No horses by Government stallions. 
were sold at these fairs, and scarcely any have yet been sold out of 
thedistrict. At the former fuir Rs. 1,700 was given away in prizes ; 
of thissum Rs. 300 was from imperial funds, Rs. 595 from district 
funds, and Rs. 825 from local subscriptions. At the latter the amount 
given in prizes was Rs. 1,787, of which Rs. 1,000 came from imperial 
funds, and the balance from local subscriptions. The officer of the 
department who attended the first fair was surprised at the fine show 
of branded mares. “It would really be impossible,” he wrote, “to 
“award too much praise to this class. They are, taken as a whole, very 
“roomy, with good bone and good points, and in every way calculated 
“to breed Artillery remounts.” The commendation, somewhat 
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moderated, is continued the following year, both by him and by the 
Deputy Commissioner. On both occasions the young stock were 
declared to be very promising. The large amounts subscribed by the 
leading agriculturists prove conclusively the warm interest they take 
in horse and mule-brecding, and augur well for the future success of 
both in the district. The operations, however, have been in progress 
for too short a time to permit of a coufident conclusion being arrived 
at as to the result. 


SECTION B.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 


Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed by 
mules of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 1881. 
But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the Census 
statistics, tor reasons explained in the Census Report ; and they must be 
taken subject to limitations which are given in some detail in Part II, 
Chapter VIII of the same Report. The figures in Table No. XXIII 
refer only to the population of 15 years of age and over. The figures 
———______ _—__—_————.. in ihe margin show the distribution of 

Population. | Towns.| Villages.|_ the whole population into agricultural 
and non-agricultural, calculated on the 
Agricultural. | $676 | 179,029 | assumption that the number of women 
Non-agricultural 18,180 | 137,720 < 
—-—_,—_| and children dependent upon each 
PADY, Song | 816,749 | male of over 15 years of age is the 
same, whatever his occupation. These 
figures, however, include as agricultural only such part of the popula- 
tion as are agriculturists pure and simple, and exclude not only 
the considerable number who combine agriculture with other occupa- 
tions, but also the much larger number who depend in great 
measure for their livelihood upon the yield of agricultural operations. 
More detailed figures for the occupations of both males and females 
will be found at pages 133 to 142 of Table No. XIIA and in Table 
No. XIIB of the Census Report of 1881. The figures for female 
occupations, however, are exceedingly incomplete. 

Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of the 
district as they stood in 1881-82. Besides agriculture ti:ere are few 
means of livelihood in this district. Common country cloth and 
blankets are woven everywhere. Chatd/ matting is made of the date 
leaves by Kirars in every part of the district. Fair paper is made at 
Sitpur. Snuffis manufactured more or less throughout the district, 
but the chief seat of the manufacture is at Alfpur, where a considerable 
quantity is prepared for exportation to the Derajét and Bahdwalpur. 
In the north-west angle of the district at Dera Din Panah good 
diaper is made, and a kind of counterpane is manufactured of thread. 
This latter is of two colours, white and blue, usually in chequers, the 
portion of the pattern which is white on one side being blue on the 
other, and conversely. The chief seat of this manufacture is, 
however, across the border in Dera Ismafl Khan district. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district :-— 
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“ At Rdmpur in this district and probably elsewhere, mats and baskets 
are made of patta, leaves of the Afghan dwarf palm (Chamerops Ritchiana ). 
These last are not basket-work in the strict sense of the term, ¢. ¢., an 
interlacement of twigs ; but they are built up like the rope seed-buckets of 
the Deccan, or the similar articles from the Zanzibar coast, in a series of 
coils tightly plaited together ; usually in the shape of large gharas and 
lotas with well-fitting covers. Similar work in the same material is made 
in the Bannu district, while the wheaten straw plaiting of Hazéra is 
another variation of the same principle. All this work is exceedingly 
neat and wonderfully cheap. One cf the curiosities of Indian industry 
is the survival of ancient crafts whose actual use in the world would seem 
to have passed away. The primeval trade of bow and arrow-making still 
lingers in the province, and from Sitpur in the Muzaffargarh district, from 
Multdén and from Chiniot in the Jhang district, several examples of bows 
and arrows were contributed to the Panjaéb Exhibition. The bows were 
beautifully decorated in colour with foliated patterns in tin, yellow 
varnished to simulate gilding or left white like silver. This method of 
decoration is now known as kamdngari (popularly kamagri), and has 
come to be applied to all colouring on wood except lacquer. The now 
obsolete “Bareilly furniture ” is, it is believed, the only European use to 
which it has been applied. The painting is done in water-colour, protected 
by a resinous varnish. All really native painting on wood is done in 
this way. We are perhaps somewhat apt to overlook the fact that in 
technical details Indian industry is almost exactly parallel with that of 
medieval Europe. The oxidising properties of linseed oil known in the 
West since the fifteenth century have not yet been discovered here. It is 
probable that the kamdngars of to-day do not find their sole or even their 
chief employment in bow-making, although there must be some demand 
for these articles ; and that they are as often engaged in painting boxes, 
doors and other wood-work. It may be mentioned that though the 
ancient trade has given its name to wood-painting in the Panjdb, the 
armourers of RdAjpitdna, who make steel bows, battle-axes and other 
weapons, are known as kamnigars.* The silver-work sent from Muzaffar- 
garh to the Panjdb Exhibition of 1882, though of the type general 
throughout the province, was decidedly above the average in point of 
workmanship.” 


There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
district. Table No. XXV gives particulars of the river traffic that 
passes through the district. The mercantile classes of this district 
are not noted for a spririt of enterprise ; and though ready enough to 
invest their money in loans upon the security of land mortgages, or 
to sink capital in agricultural improvements, such as wells, water- 
courses, é&c., they display a remarkable apathy in the matter of distant 
trade. The district accordingly has few commercial transactions of 
any magnitude, and any distant trade is carried on not by resident 
merchants, but by traders who visit the district and buy up agricul- 
tural produce from the local traders for exportation southwards by 
river. The carrying trade towards the east aud west is entirely in 
the hands of Pawinda merchants from Khurdsén. 


* Note.—The kamingar is now a general wood-decorator, and by no means 
confines himself to the making of bowsand arrows. He decorates flat or irregular 
surfaces ; while surfaces of revolution are decorated, generally with lacquer, by the 
khardd) or turner. Coarse work, such as house-painting, as distinct from decorating, 
is done by the ordinary mistri,— Epitor, 
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The principal articles of export are wheat, sugar, cotton,* indigo 
and ghf (clarified butter). The cultivators dispose of these articles 
to the petty dealers of the small towns and villages, who again pass 
them on to the exporting merchants. The bulk of the indigo is 
taken by Puwinda merchants at the end of the cold weather to 
Khur4s4n, while the other articles, or such portions as are not con- 
sumed in the district itself, are exported either to Multdn or 
down the river to Sakkhar. Some of the sugar goes to Dera Ghazi 
Khan. Dates also in considerable quantities are sent down the river 
towards Sakkhar. 

There is no town in the district deserving to be considered a seat 
of commerce, except perhaps Khairpur in the extreme south. A few 
traders of this place have dealings with Amritsar and other distant 
marts. Camels are the usual means of transport, wheeled conveyanoes 
being as yet belie ed unknown for general use in this remote 
corner. Goods intended for Sindh are sent down the river, usually in 
native boats. Accumuiations of coinin the hands of agriculturists 
are devoted almost exclusively to making ornaments, or else are 
hoarded in the earth. 

A report written in 1867 by Mr. Hawes, then Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the district, gives a more detailed account of the various 
items of trade, together with an approximate estimate, in some cases, 
of their value. He writes as follows :— 

“ This district produces grain, cotton, indigo, tobacco, gur, and wool, 
a portion of which isconsumed in the district itself, and the remainder 
exported into other districts of the Panjb, Sindh and Afghdnistan. 

“ Grava.—Whent, barley, judr, bijrd, and oilseeds are grown in sufficient 
quantities for home consumption and export. 

“ Rice.—Is grown in only a few favourable spots, 

* Co‘ton.—Is grown extensively in the district ; about one-third of the 
produce or about 8,090 maunds, are annually exported to Kardchi and 
Sindh. The raw article is not manufactured to any extent in the district. 

“ Indigo.—Is a very popularcrop. The quantity yearly manufactured 
exceeds 6,000 maunds, und is readily purchased by the Kabul and Bukhara 
merchants. 

“Gram.—Siiicient only is grown for the requirements of the district. 

“ Rice.—Is imported in sm4ll quantities for home consumption. 

** Oil.—Is produced in suilicient quantity for home consumption. 

** Salt.—Is imported from Multin and Pind Didan Khan chiefly. 

 Opium.—lIs produced slightly in excess of the local consumption. 

“ Dates and mangoes.—Are largely produced and consumed, the 
surplus being exported to Multan and Lahore. 

‘© WVool.— About 3,000 maunds are absorbed in the district, and 2,700 
maunds exported vid Multin to Sakkhar and Kardchi. 

“ Tobacco.—Avout 27,000 rupees worth is produced, of which only 
one-third is exported to Bahdwalpur and Dera Ghazi Khan, chiefly in the 
shape of snuff. 

“ Gur—Sugarcane is largely grown and manufactured into gur ; 20,000 
rupees worth being consumed in the district, and 40,000 rupees worth 
shipped to Sukkhar and Karachf. 

“ Cattle. —Buffaloes and sheep are largely bred in the district, also a 
few camels. 


* The cotton exports have much fallen off of late years. 4 
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‘‘ Imports. —The imports are English cotton piece-goods from Bombay 
to the value of Rs. 90,000, sugar candy, iron, lime, moist sugar, manjith, 
rock salt, sarson and drugs.” 

There are no data for determining the value of exports and im- 
perts more exactly. The production, consumption and export of food 
grains have already been noticed at page 96. 


SECTION O.—PRICES, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Table No. XXVI gives the retail bdzar prices of commodities 
for the last twenty years. The wages of labour are shown in Table 
No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. X XI; but both sets of figures 
are probably of doubtful value. 

The following statement compiled at the recent Settlement shows 
the variations in prices as regards the eight crops which occupy the 
largest area and contribute most to pay the land-revenue. 


Period of five year‘ 
each. 


1€54-55 to 1858-59... 
1859-60 to 156.3-64.. 
1854-65 to 1/68-69.., 
1860-70 to iG73-7°.. 
1874-75 to 1S7U-77.. 


During tke 23 years prices were Jowest in the first £ve vears, and rose 

enerally during the next ten, falliz + again during the last eight years, 
But not so much as to reach the tow prices of the first five years. 
Since 1877 prices have risen very much. Wheat was selling in 1881 
at 13 sers for the rupee. 

Tne general rate of interest is 12 per cent., whether or running 
accounts or on mortgages ; but this by no means represents all the 
money lenders’ gains. Chilhana or the deduction of an anna in the 
rupec taken before the loan is made, is almost universal. Thus if the 
peasant receive Rs. 30 in hard cash from the money-lender, the item 
appears in the latter's books as adebt of Rs. 32,—the interest being 

arged on this. Penalties, too, often figure in bonds, in the shape of 
an agreement that the sum shall be repaid with interest at a certain 
time, and that if not so repaid, interest with chilkana shall be taken. 
In cases in which the possession of land is conveyed to the mortgagee, 
}t is almost invariably stipulated that the lickh, or rent paid by the 
tenant shall be taken in lieu of interest. 

The figures of table No. XXXII give the average values 
of land in rupees per acre shown 


Pericd, Sale. | Mortgage.| in the margin for sale and mort- 
gage; but the quality of land 
R.A} R.A. 
1868-69 to 1873-74 .. | 26 0| 22 14 | Varies 80 enormously, and the 
1874-75 to1877-78 .. | 1215/ 10 5 | valuereturned isso often fictitious, 
1878-79 to 1881-82... 10 0 12 12 


that but little reliance can be 
placed upon the figures. 

The scale of linear and square measure in use in the district is 
a convenient one, because it corresponds with the English measurea 
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Linear Measure.—2 paces (54 feet) make 1 karam, 12 karams Chapter IV, 0, 
make 1 jarfb. A karam square is sirséh{, which gives the pices Weights, 
unit of the local square measure. : : 

Square Measure——9 sirséhis=1 marla=1 pole. 20 marlas=1] and oo 
kanél=} rood. 4 kandls=1 bigha=} acre. eo 

Grain in the towns is measured by the Government maund and Measures of weight. 

its fractions, the ser and chittdk. The villagers, however, compute 
grain by measure, not by weight. The measures are as follows:— 

4 pén make l paropf. 

4 paropfs ,, 1 topa. 

4 topas » 1 pal. 

4 pais » 1 chauth. 

4 chauths ,, 1 bora 

4 boras ,,_ 1 path. 

The path being a measure and not a weight, the weight of 
grain contained in it fluctuates of course with the nature of the grain 
measured by it. Also, like most rustic measures, it varies somewhat 
in size in different parts of the country; but roughly it weighs from 
@7 to 30 maunds (the maund of 80 pounds). Other articles are 
measured by the maund and its parts. There is no kachcha or local 
maund in use in the district. 


The figures in the margin show the communications of thé Communications. 
——,——, district as returned in the 
uinguennial Table N. I of 
the Administration Report 
for 1878-79 and 1883-84, 
while Table No. XLVI shows 
the distances from place to 
lace as authoritatively fixed for calculating travelling allowance. 
able No. XIX gives the areas taken up by Government for 
communictions in the district. 
The Indus and the Chendb are both navigable throughout their Rivers. 
courses on each side of the district. There is no boat bridge or an 
other obstacle in either river within this district. None of the canals 
that irrigate the greater part of the district are navigable, but they 
are for the most part well provided with bridges. The principal 
traffic on these rivers, as stated in the Panj4b Famine Report, 1879, 
is shown in Table No. XXV. The mooring places or ferries and the 
distances between them are shown below, following the downward 
course of each river :— 


Communications. 


Na ble rivers .. 
ed roads... 


8 ¥ 8 8 
i: Rivers. Stations, 3 F 
Ag As 
as Chenéb. | Hamdndpur § 
§ Sher Sha 8 

3 Bullewdhan 4 

5 Dholénwéala 6 

4 Dhunduwila 4 

9 Tibbewila 5 
9 Ganga 5 
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Riv ers. Stations. 


Distance 
in miles 


Indus ...: Shahwdla 


3g 
Rivers. Stations. 54 
Pe ' 
=| 
Chené4b...! Binda Ishaq wl 4 

Shéhpur ais 3 Prev da 7 

Shahr “‘ultan eee 3 Nurvwala 7 

Madw‘éla sue ! 7 sar 9 

Bakbri st) 16 I Gnjrit | 10 

Mak!: .o Bela -' 3 | Dura Ghazi Khan 4 

Kundvéla — 4 Dralu 15 

NtrvaAla ee 3 Shergearh i 8 

Khang. :h Doma ... P| Jatoi ay 8 

iva: As‘a fia 4 Uttn Alisri 3 

Naharv fda ' 4 Ret Bach Shah 5 
Jhok wala ou | 3 lulki Roti abe | 3 | 

Bet lsa vila ae. 4 gMIehriwala Ae 4 
Mad Daulat Shh ..j 3 Kalléren “| 6 | 

Shéawala ik 3 saushahra 5 
Syuirpur 5 | 


Both the Indus and Chenab are navigable all the year round by 
boats, which carry burdens not exececing 100 maunds (1f} tons) in 
the cold weather, but as much as CY or 70U maunds (from 213 to 25 
tons) when the rivers are in flood. The heats are of the kind known 
as beri, described ut p. 233 of Powell's “Panjib Manufactures,” 
They have a permanent inast. On the Chenéb another kind of boat, 
resembling the Aishtt of the Suilei, with a high pointed prow 
(“Panjéb Manufactures,” p. 254), is also used. The number of boats 
belonging to this district may be approximately stated as 40 on the 
Indus and 41 on the Chendb. 

There are 12 miles of metalled and 494 of unmetalled roads in the 
district, besides the Imperial line of metalled road 29 miles in length 
between the Sher Shah ferry on the Chen4b and the IXurcshi ferry on 
the Indus No. 6 below. The metalled roads are in the nei Hbourhood 
of Muzaffargarh. The unmetalled roads are as follows :-— 

1. The road from the southern houndary of the Zhang district 
running parallel with the Chenéb through Rangpur, Muzafiargarh, 
Khéngarh, Shshr Sultan, Alipur, Sitpurand Dhaka to the ferry on the 
bank of the Indus opposite Réjanpur in Dera Ghazi Kh&n. 

2. The old Customs road from the Leiah boundary running 

arallel with tbe Indus through Daira Din Panah, Kot Addu, 
Ra néwAn, Gujrat, Kureshi, and Kinjar. To complete this road parallel 
with the whole length of tke district, a road from Kinjar to Dhaka is 
urgently required. 

3. The road from the bank of the Chenéb at Rangpur through 
Munda and the thal to Daira Din Panah. 

4, The road from the bank of the Chen&b opposite Mooltén 
through Langar Sardi and Bakhi which joins the old Customs road 
at Ket Addu. 

5. The road from Muzaffargarh through Mahmfd Kot to 
Sandéw4n witha branch from Mahmid Kot through Gujrdt to the 
Kureshi ferry. 

6. The road from the terminus of the Sindh, Punjab and Dehli 
Railway at the Sher Shah ferry through Muzaffargarh and Kuresbi 
to the ferry opposite Dera Ghazi Khan. 
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7. The road from Muzaffargarh through Shéhgarh to Kinjar. Chapter IV, C. 

8. The road from the bank of the Chendb opposite Shtjabdd Prices, 
through Khdngarh and Kinjar to the bank of the Indus. Weights, 

9. The road from the centre of No. 8 between Khdngarh and eee and 
Kinjar through Muhammadpur to the bank of the Chendb near tions” 
Chitwahaén. This was part of the old Customs road. Riad 

10. The road from Rohillanwaéli to Jatoi. 

11, The road from Shahr Sultaén to Jatoi. 

12. The road from Madwdlaon the bans of the Chendb to Jatoi. 

This was an earlier Custom: road. 

13. The road from Alipur to Sitpur rid Khairpur. 

14. The road from Jatoi to Alipur. 

The following table shows the halting places on the principal Rest-houses and 
roads, and the conveniences for travellers that will be found encamping-grounds, 
at each :— 


Route. Halting place. Remarks, 


Distance in 
miles 


| 


Muzaffargarh to} Muzaffargarh... | ... | Encamping-ground; sardi; dak bun- 


Dera Ismail galow. 
Khan. 
Mahmud Kot... | 15 | Police rest-house; encamping-ground ; 
gardai. 
Sandwan .... | 10 | Police and Civil rest-houses ; encamp- 
ing-ground ; sari, 
Kot Addu... | 11 | Police rest-house ; encamping-ground ; 
saras, 
Daira Din Panah} §8 | Police rest-house ; encamping-ground. 
Ahsdnpur __... 6 | Boundary of the district. 
Muzaffargarh vid} Muzaffargarh es 
Sitpur to Dh4ka; Khangarh ... | 11 | 7 miles metalled ; encamping-ground ; 
sarai; police rest-house, 
Rohillénwali... | 13 | Encamping-ground. 
Shahr Sultan... | 13 | Encamping-ground ; police rest-house. 
Alipur | 14 a gardai ; police rest- 
ouse. 
Sitpur wa | 2] Ditto ditto. 
Khanwéh_..... |_ 11 (| Encamping-ground. 
Beyond Sitpur the road becomes a 
Dhika i. 9 mere bridle path. 


Muzaffargarh vid} Muzaffargarh ee 
Rangpur to| Langar Sardi... | 15 | Encamping-ground ; police rest-house. 


Makeudpur. 
Santi wo. | 13 Ditto ditto. 
Rangpur .. | 16 | Encamping-ground. 
Maksudptr ... 9 | Boundary of the district. 


Haméndpur to| Hamindpur or 
Dera Ghazi; Ré4j Ghat ferry 


Khan. 
Langar Sardi... 3 
Mirwiali aie 9 | Encamping-ground ; eardi. 
Bukhi ae 8 Ditto ditto 
Sanéwén to | Munda .. | 20 | Police rest-house. 
Rangpur. 
Rangpur ... | 24 | Encamping-ground; all these roads 


unmetalled. 
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3 
Route. Halting place. 33 Remarks. 
i 


Mahmid Ket to| Mahmud Kot 
Dera Ghazi Khan) Gujrat 


se 6 | Encamping-ground. 
Gujrat ferry or al 


Kureshi__... 8 
Customs road ... | Sandéwan (aheil. |... 
Gujrat .. | lL | Encamping-ground. 
Kureshi Ms 7 | Encamping-ground ; sardi; daék bun- 
galow ; police rest-house. 
Kinjar -- | 1) | Police rest-house. 


Wassundewédla 12 | Customs bungalow. 

Bet Hassan to | 12 

the bank of 

Chen&b vie 
Mooltén _—_—ivid, | Sher Shah ferry 


ey: : 


Muzaffargarh | Muzaffargarh... 3 miles metalled: encamping-ground ; 
to Dera Ghazi d4k bungalow ; sardi. 
Khan. 

Kureshi .» | 14 | 8 miles metalled, encamping-ground ; 


lice rest-house; dak bungalow, 
Kureshi or Indus ia ‘ ee 
ferry ; 


All these roads are unmetalled, unless it be stated that they are 
metalled. 

A line of telegraph wires connecting Mooltdn with Dera Gh&zi 
Khén passed at one time across the district, following the road 
between Sher Shah and Dera Ghazi Kh4&n, but it was abolished in 
1878. There is no telegraph station in the district. The nearest 
station is at Muzaffardébdd on the Indus Valley State Railway, from 
which telegrams can be sent to Muzaffargarh by special messenger 
af a cost of 12 annas. 

There are Imperial post offices at Muzaffargarb, Khangarh, 
Kinjar, Alipur, Shahr, Sultan, Jatoi, Khairpur, Sitpur, Sandwa4n, Kot 
Addu, Daira Din Panah and Kureshi. 


@ 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
FINANCE. 


SEOTION A—GENERAL. 


The Muzaffargarh district is under the control of the Commissioner Chapter V, A. 


of Mooltan, who is also the Sessions Judge of the division. The 
ordinary head-quarters staff of the distnct consists of a Deput 
Commissioner and three Extra Assistant Commissioners. Hac 
tahsil is in charge of a tahsilddr assisted by a ndib, and there is 
a proposal before Government to post an additional ndib tahsilddr 
at Rangpur with jurisdiction in 80 villages. There are two mwnsiffs 
in the district. One is stationed at Alipur, and has the Alipur 
tahs$l for his jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of the other extends 
over the rest of the district, and under recent orders he sits all 
the year round at head-quarters. The statistics of Civi] and Revenue 
litigation for the last five years are given in Table No. XX XIX. 

In order to carry out the fluctuating system of fluctuating 
assessment of saz/dba and canal lands, and the annual measurements 
of canal lands which have been introduced at Regular Settlement, 
a strong kdningo and patwdri establishment is required. Two 
ndib-kdniingos have accordingly been sanctioned for each tuhstl 
in addition to the kdnungo already appointed in each tahstl. 
There is a Sadr kdéntingo on Rs. 60 for the district. The following 
statement shows the staff of patwdris :— 


Rate of 
Number of 
»| patwarie’?| Amount 
Tahsil, porene cees onthe! of pay. REMARKS. 
: jama, 
Res. 
42 6 p. c. 6,372 There are 87 circles and 87 
5 ee 199 patwaris in this tahsil, 
Muzaffargarh 9 
9 
8 


General. 


Executive and 
Judicial. 
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* Rate of 
Number of 
ce | patwdrix’ }Amount of 
Tahsil. east tele onthe pay. Rem aRKs, 
' jama, 
i enews | ewes a —_ 
RBs. 
G1 6p.c §,903 There are 58 circles and 60 
| | —_—- 223 patwarts in this tahsil, 
Alipur or a 1 4b, 172 
3 4 gs 471 
2 a -ig5 313 
Total ... 58 10,0S7 
| 19} «53 pc. | 3,847 | There are 30 circles and 44 
Sandwdn { ! 20 43, 3,US4 patidrits in this tahsil. 
Total... | 39 6,931 
| 184 | 


Grand Total | site 50,728 | 


All the patiedvis know the Persian character ; indeed no other 
is of use in this district. Devanderi is unknown, and Kiraki is useless 
for it can be read by few except the writer. 

In accordance with orders lately received, the patwéris cess is to 
form a fund, and the establishment of patidris is to be paid from it 
on the following scale :— 


Rs. 

77 1st Grade on Rs. 15 per mensem ... .. 18,860 

77 2nd, rae 3 oa .- 11,088 

37 3rd 99 9? 10 9 eos : 4,440 

Tota, ... 19) 

15 Assistant padiodris on Rs, 6 per mensem 1,080 

ToTaL COST 30,468 
The exccutive staff of the district is supplemented by three 
Honorary Moyistrates, Aliahddd Lheén sd his son Saifullah Khan, 


The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent 


ra al 


D1 8TRIRUTION. 
Total 
1 Strength. fF { 

Class of police. | Star ding Protectien, 
par. | ecteciion. | 
eran 5 a cereal 
District, I:uperial re 6) . 270 | 

Cantonacnt | ey = as 
Municipal met 45 as 45 | 

Caras a3 is ae ae 
River® ett 10 ws | se 
| Total me | 426 ul | 415 | 
need 


*Not included in the organised police force, 


The strength of the force, as 
givenin Table No. 1 of the 
Police Report for 1881-82, 
is shown in themargin. In 
addition to this force, 861 
village watchmen are enter- 
tained and paid by a 
villave house tax. The 
thiénas or principal police 
jurisdictions and the chaukfa 
or police outposts are dis= 
tributed as follows :— 
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Tahsil bra al aaa Thénas—Muzaffargarh, Rangpur, Kinjar, 
Khfngarh, Rohillénw4li and Kureshi. Chaukts—Langar Sardi and 
Sdinti. 

Tahsil Sandwodn.—Thénas—San4wdn and Daira Din Panéh. 
Chaukis—Mahmid Kot, Kot Addu and Minda. | 

Tahstl Alipur.—Thdnas—Alipur, Shahr Sultdén, Jatoi, Sitpur 
and Dhdéka. Chaukés—Khairpur and Khaénowéh. 

There is acattle-pound at each théna, and also at the chaukia 
of Kot Addu, Manda, Mahmfd Kot, Khdénwah and Khairpur. The 
district lies within the Lahore Police Circle under the control of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police at Lahore. 


The district gaol at head-quarters contains accommodation for 
70 prisoners. This is insufficient to meet the wants of the district, 
and as the gaol gets crowded, the longer-termed prisoners are from 
time to time transferred to the gaol at Mooltan. Table No. XL 
gives statistics of criminal trials, Table No. XLI of police inquiries, 
and Table No. XLII of convicts in gaol for the last five years. 

No tribe has been proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act, 
but a considerable proportion of the population is addicted to cattle- 
lifting. The following tribes have pre-eminence in crime :—Chandias, 
Gopdngs, Gadis, Gazldnis, Mashoris, Gurmdnfs. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 years, 
so far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are shown 
in Table No. XXVIII; while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV 
and XXXIII give further details of Land Revenue, Excise, License Tax 
and Stamps respectively. Table No. XXXIIIA shows the number 
and situation of Registration offices. The central distilleries for the 
manufacture of country liquor are situated at Muzatfargarh and Alipur. 
The cultivation of the poppy is not forbidden, but it 1s only grown at 
Madwéla and a few other villages. Table No. XXXVI gives the 
income and expenditure from district funds, which are controlled by a 
committee at present consisting of 27 members selected by the 
Deputy Commissioner from among the leading men throughout the 
district, and of the Inspector of Schools, Civil Surgeon, the Extra 
Assistant Commissioners and the tahsilddre as ex-officio members. 
The Canal officer is alsoa member. The Deputy Commissioner is 
President. Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal taxation, 
while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. 

The income from provincial properties for the last five years is 
shown below :— 


1878-79. | 1879-80. | 1880-81. | 1881-82. | 1882-83. 


Rs, Rea. Rs, Ra. Rs. 
Ferries without boat-bridges | 10,580 10,035 11,759 | 11,680 | 11,285 
Staging bungalows, and en- 
camping-grounds vs 357 371 282 415 367 
Nazil property aa 334 304 289 146 
Cattle-pounds aii 4,451 4,712 4,455 4,417 


4,919 


The ferries, bungalows and encamping-grounds have already 

been noticed at page 107, and the cattle- th above. The nazwl 

properties are altogether unimportant. There is a small garden at 
15 
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Khangarh of the time of Nawd4b Muzaffar Khan, and a garden at 
Daira Din Panah, which belonged to the Nawaéb of Mankera. The 
Taliri garden at Muzaffargarh, formerly nazil, has been made over 
to the District Committee. Figures for other Government estates 
are given in Table No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed 
in the succeeding Section of this Chapter, in which the land revenue 
administration of the district is treated of. 

Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and the 
totals of land revenue collections since 1868-69. The remaining 


items for 1880-81 


Source of revenue. 1880-81. | 1861-82.| and 1881-82 are 
—jz.-|—ze | +Shown in_ the 
Surplus warrant talabanah - ae ~ 205 $66 margin. Table 
Bealikana or proprietary dues... we <a 1,049 1,097 N XI ° 
Lenses of gardeus and groves we. ee : a o XX gives 
isheries ey a ee ce 8 »244 bs 
Revenue, fines and forfeitures 1. 1... 1,730 so, | detailsofbalances, 
Other itema of miscellaneous land revenue .. 


+. 741/ remissions, and 


agricultural ad- 
vances for the last fourteen years; Table No. XXX shows the 


amount of assigned land revenue; while Table No. XIV gives the 
areas upon which the present land revenue of the district is assessed. 
Further details as to the basis, incidence, and working of the current 
Settlement will be found below in Section B of this Chapter. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government, middle 
and primary schools of the district. There is no High school nor any 
school aided by Government. There are middle schools at 
Muzaffargarh, Alipur and Kot Addu; while the primary schools 
are situated at Kh&ngrah, Kinjar, Rangpur, Kureshi, Amirpur, 
Kannaka, S4mti, Murdddbad, MochiwéAli, in the tg hal ae tahsil ; 
at Daira Din Panah, AhsA4npur, Manan, Gurméni, Sandwdn, Gujrdét 
and Mahmidkot, in the Sandwdén tahsil; at Sitpur, Jatoi, Shahr 
Sultaén, Khairpur, Damarwdéla Jantbi, Damarwdéla Shuméli, 
Jhigyiwala, Pullan, in the Alipur tahstl. The district lies within the 
charge of the Inspector of Schools of the Mooltan Circle. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at the 
Census of 1881, and the general state of education has already been 
described at page 59. English is taughtin the Muzaffargarh middle 
school only. In addition to the Government schools mentioned above, 
there are the foNowing well known indigenous schools supported by 
the villagers:—In Mucopurgarh tahsil—at Radnjawéla, Taleri 
Khangarh, Jandiw4li, Mahal Khaki, Aludew&li, Gram Bagradm, Basfra, 
Jhok; in Alipur tahsfl—at Gabararain, Bosan, Pullan, MadwéAla, 
Chandni, in Sandwiin tahsil—at Tatta Hanjra, Sidhari, Pir Bakh or 
Pirzéda, The average number of pupils is 20. Usually only Arabic, 
the Kurdn and religious books are taught in them. 


Table No. XX XVIII gives separate figures for the last five years 
for each of the dispensaries of the strict, which are under the general 
control of the Civil Surgeon. They are in the immediate charge 
of Hospital Assistants. A branch dispensary in connection with the 
Muzaffargarh dispensary is maintained in the town. The Sanéwan 
dispensary was transferred to Rangpurin April 1883. A district 
vaccination establishment was appointed in 1879. It consists of a 
Superintendent and 4 vaccinators. This establishment in employed 
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on village sanitation in the hot weather. It is underthe immediate 
control of the Civil Surgeon, and is paid from district funds since 
September 1893. In the Muzaffargarh district there are five dispen- 
saries, all charitable, namely, one 2nd class at Muzaffargarh, one 2nd 
class at Khangarh, one 2nd class at Alipur, one 3rd class at Kot Addu, 
and one third class dispensary at Rangpur. 

This dispensary was established shortly after the annexation of 
the Panjab. It is capable of accommodating 19 in-door patients. 
There is a dead-house, a house for the Hospital Assistant, and. 
accommodation for the servants. All the buildings are of unburnt 
bricks and mud plaster, and are erected upon very saline ground ; the 
enclosure is full of fine trees, giving a grateful shade to the patients 
who prefer lying under them during the hot season to living in the 
rooms. There is a good well in the compound, and a portion of the 
ground is cultivated with vegetables for the sick. The establishment 
consists of one Hospital Assistant, one compounder, and menials. 
Most of the patients consisted of people from the surrounding country, 
the remainder being townspeople and Government servants and their 
families; the medicines for the Government servants being supplied 
from the civil stores. The expenses are met by donations from: 
municipal and district funds, chiefly the latter, and, to a small extent, 
from interest on funded money, subscriptions and sale of medicines. 
Inside the town there is a small branch dispensary for out-door sick for 
the convenience of the townspeople; it is an appendage to the 
dispensary ; is has no serarate establishment or axpenditare ct any kind. 

This is a second class charitable dispensary, in charge of a Hospital 
Assistant; it is situated eleven miles to the south of Muzaffargarh. 
The town is densely surrounded by an agricultural population. The 
dispensary has accommodativn for two male and one female in-door 
sick, besides dispensary rooms and houses for the Hospital Assistant 


and servants; it is situated near the north gate of the town, but the 


site is extremely bad, the ground being low and liable every year to 
being surrounded by flood-water, which renders the whole of the 
buildings damp and uuwholesome. The establishment consists of 
one compounder and menials. The expenses of this. dispensary are 
paid wholly from municipal funds. 

This is a second class dispensary, and is in charge of 
a Hospital Assistant; it is 51 miles to the south of Muzaffaryarh. 
The town is of a good size, and is surrounded by a large agricultural 
population. The dispensary was founded in January 1868, and is 
capable of accommodating seven male and two female in-door sick ; 
it is near the town. There are two buildings for male and one for 
female sick, dispensing and store-rooms, a dead-house, a good house 
for the Hospital Assistant, and quarters for the servants. The site is 


rather cramped and not well ventilated. The establishment consists. 


of one compounder, one dresser and menials. This dispensary has 
avery large attendance. The expenses are met by contributions 
from municipal and district funds, chiefly the former. 

This dispensary was only opened in August 1880; it is situated 
within the town of Kot Addu, 34 miles north-west of Muzaffargarb. 
The town is of a very moderate size, and has only a scanty population 
immediately around it. There is in-door accommodation for four male 
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and two female sick. The buildings are ample, but bad in structure. 


Land and Land -he establishment consists of one ia aoe Assistant in charge, one 
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compounder, one cook, one bhisti, and one sweeper. The expenses 
are almost all paid by donations from district funds. 

This dispensary was only opened at the beginning of tie year 
1883, and is in fact merely the dispensary of Sandw4n transferred to 
Rangpur. The establishment consists of one native doctor in charge, 
one compoundcr, and menials. No buildings have yet been erected ; 
accommodation for the present has been supplied by a Sikh priest as 
a charitable act. The die poueary is already largely attended. 

There is a small church at Muzaffargarh seating some 40 persons, 
The Cnaplain at Mooltan visits the station once in three months, and 
the Roman Catholic Chaplain also makes occasional visits. A catechist 
In connection with the Church Mission Society, who preaches and 
sells religious tracts, resides in Muzaffargarh. 

The officer in charge of the Muzaffargarh Canal Division has his 
head-quarters in Muzatfargarh. He is under a Superintendent of 
Works, who has his head-quarters at Mooltan in the cold weather, and 
at Dalhousie in the hot. Muzaffargarh is included in the Lahore 
division of the General Branch of the Public Works Department. 
The Executive Engineer is stationed at Lahore and the Superintend- 
ing Engineer at Rawalpindi. The post offices are inspected by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Mooltan Division, whose head-quarters 
are at Mooltan. He is subordinate to the Post Master General, who 
is stationed at Lahore. Accounts are examined by an Examiner of 
Accounts, whose head-quarters are at Montgomery. Muzaffargarh is 
within the Mooltan Educational Circle, and the Vavetior of Schools 
resides at Mooltan. It is within the Lahore Police Circle, and the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police resides at Lahore. A small 
customs establishment is employed to prevent the introduction of 
Kohat salt. It 1s occasionally inspected by the Inspector in charge 
of the Panjéb Mines who resides at Leia) The Superintendent of 
Horse-breeding Operations has his head-quarters at Meerut, and the 
Assistant Superintendent has his at Réwalpindi. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


An account of the various governments that preceded the union 
of this district under SAwan Mal has been given in Chapter II. Very 
little is known of their revenue system. In the thal Nawdbs’ country, 
the revenue on all crops, except cotton and tobacco, was taken 
in kind. The pay of village servants, including religious dues, 
was set aside from the gross produce. Of the remainder, the Nawab 
took one-fifth or one-sixth. A cess called t7k was also taken at the 
following rates:—In the kharff harvest, when the oe share 
was one-fifth, the rate of tik was Rs. 4 on each path,* and when the 
share was one-sixth, tik was Rs, 2 per path. In the ralt harvest 
when the Government share was one-fifth, tuk was Re. 1 per path; 
when the share was one-sixth, tik was Rs. 2 per path. It is difficult 
to understand the ditrerence of the proportion of tik to the Government 
share in kharif and rabi, but these rates are well established. 71k 


Fd 
‘ 


* Path is a measure of grain equal in weight to about 32 maunds, 
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means the stone of a ring, and is said to have been first levied to 
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replace the ring stone lost by some lady-love of a Nawab, who found 7 444 and Land 


the tax so convenient that he never ceased to levy it. It is not clear 
which of the neighbouring Nawdbs first invented this device for 
raising his revenues. Whichever it was, they all followed suit, and 
the Naw&4bs of Bahawalpur and Mooltan also had their tik. Cotton 
and tobacco paid a rate per b/qgha, the amount of which is not known. 
The amount of térnt or ing tax was fixed for each tract. 

The Bahdwalpur Nawabe collected their revenue in kind, plus 
tik and a tax on indigo called moghla. Moyhla was in some parts a 
fixed rate of Rs. 5 per maund. In others it varied according to the 
market, price; e. g., when indigo sold for less than Rs, £0 per maund, 
the rate of moghla was Rs. 3 Aas maund ; when it sold above Rs. 40, 
moghla was Rs. 6. All the Nawdbs took zakdt or transit duties, and 
must have levied many taxes besides, for SAwan Mal could not have 
invented the innumerable cesses we shall find him collecting, and 
still have the reputation of being such a good ruler. 

Much more is known of Saéwan Mal’s revenue system than of 
that of the Nawdbs. The changes effected in the system of the 
Nawdbs by Sdwan Mal may be briefly stated as follows :—He 
commuted the government share into cash ata price a little higher 
than the market price, and made the cultivators take back the govern- 
ment share and pay the price so fixed. 

In describing S&wan Mal’s system, one is liable to fall into the 
error of stating that any single administrative act or procedure 
applied to the whole district; whereas, from the want of record, the 
local area to which a particular act or rule extended cannot now be 
known. For instance, when we read that SAwan Mal levied half the 
gross produce, and then, by manipulating the market rate, turned the 
half into three-quarters, and on that collected a number of cesses, 
took the usual dues of officials, and paid them only a pittance as 
salary, and appropriated the customary alms, we get a total which 
arithmetically comes to more than the gross produce of the land, and 
leaves no margin of livelihood for the cultivator, who was certainly 
so well off that, 35 years after, he remembers the time of Sdéwan 
Mal with regret. The truth is that Sdwan Mal’s assessments were 
adjusted on a very perfect Iccal knowledge. He began low, and 
gradually raised the assessment as circumstances justified it. Thus, 
wells in the thal were leased at fixed sums according to their quality, 
but when the lessee cultivated more than the usual area attached 
to one well, the fixed sum was set aside, and the whole crop was 
shared. If the crop was unusually good, the kdrddér thought that 
government should share in the prosperity, and at once levied a fee 
called nazar mukaddamf. Again, if prices rose much after the rate 
fixed for commuting the grain into cash, the karddr levied a fee 
called shukrdna, or thanks-offering. Thus the Diwan, tohugh he had 
not thought of the improvement of communications, took advantage 
of the extension of cultivation, good seasons, and the rise of prices, as 
much as any Settlement Officer of the present day. Again, the 
Dfiw4n always adhered to the ancient rate of the government share, 
but where it could be done, he raised the revenue by adding cesses ; 
and at annexation it was found that where the rate of the government 
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share was high, cesses were few ; where the rate was low, cesses were 
many. In modern language, Sdwan Mal enhanced his revenue by 
means of cesses. The indiscriminate remission of these cesses, 
described in former Settlement literature most incorrectly as “ arbitrary 
modes of increasing the revenue by petty and vaxious dues,” whereas 
they really made the burden uniform, was one of the causes why the 
first summary Settlement worked so unequally. The difficulty in 
describing S&wan Mal’s revenue system arises from our present 
ignorance of the limits affected by any fiscal act. Here and there 
a fact or two remain, suchas that mughlu was not collected in Sandn- 
wn or zakét in Murdidlébad taalluka, Cesses were numerous in Shahr 
Sulté4n where the government share was one-sixth, and few in the 
neighbouring taallukas of Sitpur and Dhaka where the government 
share was one-fourth ; but enough is not known to enable us to say 
how each part of the district hall its burden adjusted to its capacity. 
With this warning, an attempt may be made to describe the dealings 
of Saéwan Mal’s government with the people. 

Under Saéwan Mal there were two classes of revenue-payers. 

One class were pattadirs, or lessees who paid fixed amounts in. 
cash for the wells cultivated by them. The amount usually varied 
from Rs, 12 to Rs. 24.8 year, plus a nazardna of Rs. 2 yearly. This 
rent was paid gths in kAarif and }ths in vali. The area attached 
to leased wells was from 40 to 50 bighas. If a lessee cultivated more: 
Jand than was entered in his lease, the crop grown in the extra land 
cultivated was shared at the rates prevailing in the neighbourhood. 
If from poverty or other reason the lessee fuiled to cultivate his 
land, no remission was granted. If the lessee grew the followin 
superior crops, indigo, sugarcane, tobacco, rice or til, batdt of them 
was taken, and the other crops grown were considered to cover the 
fixed rent. Lessecs of rich wells were compelled to sow one bigha 
of tabacco in rabt and ten bighas of til. In the rich taallukas of 
Muzaffargarh, Khéngarh and Murdddbdd, if the kdrddr knew the 
crop to be unusually good, he set aside about 100 maunds of wheat 
or barley in rabi, and 25 maunds of the khurtf crop as covered by the 
fixed rent. He then took batdi of the remainder of the radbf crop, and 
took zabti rates on the remainder of the sharif crop. Turnips, judr 
and moth were exempt from paying anything to government. In 
well land, methra was also exempt, but in saildba lands, methra paid 
zabtt rates. On a leased well of average quality the following crops 
were usually grown: in kharif, five bgihas of cotton and fifteen bighas 
of judy or moth; in rabi twenty-five bighas of wheat, harley or gram, 
and five bighas of turnips. From the fact that special rules were 
made for the richer crops and for richer wells, and that in an average 
well no mention is made of the richer crops, it is probable that ale 
isolated wells that were unassisted by canals were leased. The 
remarkable feature about the leased wells is the amount of interference 
that was permitted with the nominally fixed rent. 

The second kind of revenue-payers were those who paid a share 
of the crop batd?, here called bahdwali, and bé 11a rates on certain crops. 
The share of the crop taken by grovernment was called mahsul. It 
rang-d from one-sixth to half of the gross crup. There is no information 
to show how this share was originally fixed. Swan Ma! seems to have 
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adopted the share fixed from time immemorial, and to have equalized Obapter V, B. 
and increased it by means of cesses. Accordingly at annexation it was yong and Land 
found that in-those tracts where the mahsil was high, cesses were few, Revenue. 
and where it was low, cesses were many. An account of the cesses Bahdwab. 
will be given hereafter. In the parts of this district near Multan city 

the mahsil @as usually taken in kind, because grain was required for 

the troops und the court. In the rest of the district the mahatl was 

returned to the cultivators, who were obliged to buy it from government 

at a rate which was usually 25 per cent. above the market price. The 

following crops puid the bigha rates entered opposite each. This mode 

of paying revenue was called zabét. 


Khar(/ crops— 
Rawdnh sas ‘ite .. Re. 1-0 per bigha. 
Judr grown for fodder ... ... Re. 1-0 - 
Chillies as oP ... Re. 4-0 45 
Rabl crops— 
Methra des un ... As. 10 to As. 12 per bigha. 
Peas ies bs ... Re. 10 per biyha. 
Green wheat used as fodder .. Re, l- 
Tobacco ae ah ... Re. 4-0 to Rs. 5-0 per digha. 
Saffron oa ce . Re. 4-0 ee 
As already stated, cesses were extremely numerous, and were Ceaues. 


used as a means of equalizing the mahswl, and of enhancing the 
revenue where opportunity offered. The cesses levied by Sdwan 
Mal have more than an antiquarian interest, because they are the 
form in which powerful proprietors now attempt to extort from 
tenants a rent higher than that fixed by custom or agreement. 
These cesses were taken either by government or by officials, and 
in no way formed part of the proprietor’s dues. Fines for criminal 
offences were always levied at harvests, and it is often difficult to 
distinguish between a cess and a fine. The following were the most 
common cesses. After them the fines are given. They are interesting 
as showing what offences formed Sdwan Mal’s Penal Code. The cesses 
called nazar mukaddamt and shukrdna have been already mentioned. 
The others were :— 

1, Nazar muharrir, also called pédo manf. This was a quarter 
of a ser per maund on all crops, and was levied when 
the crop was weighed. Thecess was of long standing ; 
Sdwan Mal confiscated it and credited it to government. 

2. Fartit hardwa (Fardi, anything extra or beyond the 
regular receipts, and kardwa, a field watchman) 
consisted of fines on cattle trespassing, levied by the 
watchmen engaged to watch the crop while ripening. 

8. Nazurdna paid to officials, e. g., presents made to muharrirs 
on beginning the division of a field; a horse or a 
camel from holders of revenue-free wells, or wells held 
on favourable terms, a small nazar on madf{ wells, in 
order that there might be some record of them in the 
accounts. Vazars were taken on various pretexts, 

aber for the nominal pay of government servants, 
ut really to increase the revenue. iVazurs were strictly 
credited to government, but embezzlements tork place. 

4, Dumbirl, the pay of the persons who weighed the crop. 
This ranged from } to 1 ser per maund. Besides, they 
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Chapter V, B. took whatever the cultivators would give them (jhol). 
land and Land Government took half of this cess, and half went to the 
Revenue. weighmen. 
Coates: 5. Muhassili was nominally levied for the pay of the field 


watchmen during the ripening and harvesting of the 
crop. Government took half the muhassili and half 
went to the watchmen. 

6. Bhara, or carriage hire. The cultivators were bound to 
convey the government share of produce to the govern- 
ment stores. Sometimes a cess was levied to represent 
the cost of carriage. It is a favourite practice of 
proprietors now to charge tenants with e. 

7. Fines. Agricultural fines were taken at harvest for the 
following offences: falsely weighing the government 
share, theft, adultery, killing kine, fighting, embezzling 
dharat or zakat, cutting female date trees, shisham, 
kikkar and ber trees, destroying crops and cutting the 
harvest without permission, taking bribes, Four times 
the bribe taken was refunded. 

Personal inter- Under Sdwan Mal there was a great deal of personal interference 
ee ears with the cultivators, and it was part of the administration to see that 
cured, _—cthe rights of all persons attached to the land were secured. The 
kai'dav's managed for the cultivators, made them cultivate, made the 
Hindus lend them money, and made the borrowers repay. The 
agriculturists were pitted against one another to cultivate. Ifone man 
did not cultivate his land, it was given toanother who did. Similarly 
the rights of each person claiming part of the crop were faithfully 
paid to him. The menials were paid from the gross produce before 
the government share was taken. The remainder was divided between 
government, the zamindars, the chakdars and the cultivators. The 
last three classes has been described under “Tenures.” Government 
took the mahsil in cash or kind as already stated. The zamindars 
received their mukaddami, zamindart or malikana (it was known by 
all three names), at the rate of 4 serin the maund. The chakddrs 
received their rent which was called lichh on the Indus and kasir 
on the Chinéb, and the cultivator received his rahkdm or cultivator’s 
due. It is important to note the shares into which the crop was 
divided under S&wan Mal, because after annexation the Settlement 
was made with the chakdars, who accordingly began to take the mahsil, 
and the aggregate of the mahsdl and lichh or kasur formed the 

chakddr's profits on which the assessment was based. 

Non-agric: ‘tural The cesses unconnected with agriculture were :— 

1. Tirni dukan, a yearly fee of Re. 1, paid by all artizans, not 
by shop-keepers, as the name would seem to mean. 

2. Tirni shutardn,a poll-tax on camels. The rate varied from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 2 a year. 

3, Tirni rdsan, a poll-tax on female buffaloes, sheep and 
goats. The bllowing were the yearly rates :— 

Rs. A. P. 
Female buffalo _... ose . 0 8 0 


Sheepand goat ... < ... . O 1 0 
Cows, bullocks, donkeys and horses paid nothing. 
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The government also claimed from one-third to one-sixth of all 
fish caught in the rivers, lakes and ponds. The government share was 
commuted to money, and the fishermen were obliged to buy the 

overnment share at the price fixed. Transit duties (zakdt) and town 
dluties (chungi and dharat) were levied. Nothing is known of the rates 
or amount of this kind of revenue. | 

The cutting of pippal and bohir trees was entirely forbidden out 
of respect for the scruples of the Hinds. All other trees were 
absolutely the property of government. If a person wanted a étahli 
tree, he was obliged to obtain a personal interview with Sdwan Mal 
and make his request. If it was granted, Sdwan Mal issued a written 
order to assess the value of the tree, and the price was paid before 
leave to cut the tree was given. Leave could be obtained from the 
kurdar to cut ber, kikkar or siris, locally called sharinh, trees on payment 
of from 8 annas to Re. 1. But the largest revenue was derived from 
date trees, and the most stringent re ‘lations existed regarding them. 
Government claimed all date trees wherever grown, and the owners of 
land could no more cut date than taki trees. Each year in the month 
of Haérh (June-July), an appraisement of the crop was made and the 
estimated weight recorded. The crop was then sold at a fixed price 
to brokers called baikhars (from bai, selling, and kharidan, to buy). 
The baikhars were not the owners of the land in which the trees grew. 
They were usually persons who had bought the dates for many 
consecutive years, aad wars seldom changed. A change was possible if a 
higher bid was offered, but in practice was rarely made. After the 
crop had been appraised, the responsibility of watching it till ripe fell 
on the batkhars, and an allowance was made to cover the expense of 
watching. The price of the dates was rigorously exacted from the 
esate and a batéhar of some coeaee could with the greatest 

ifficulty get rid of the responsibility of buying the appraised crop at 
the fixed ries Rain and a fall of ties his fost dreaded bythe 
batkhars, but no remissions were ever given. Instances are known 
of their leaving the country and of their attempting to commit suicide, 
in order to escape the severity with which chee were held to their 
contract. It is said that in early times the land-owners used to get 
one-fourth of the crop, but of late years SAwan Mal had taken possession 
of the whole. 


The revenue system above described was in full work at annexa- 
tion. The Multén governor was taking mahsil in cash or kind, p'u: 
cesses. He took the whole of the date crop, and was absolute 
pops of all trees, He levied a poll tax on artizans, camels, female 

uffaloes, sheep and goats. He also levied transit and town duties. 
At annexation, all cesses were abolished The proprietorship of the 
dates was conferred on the owners of land, and a very low cash assess- 
ment made on the female trees. The ownership of other trees was 
surrendered to the land-owners, TJirni on artizans and transit and 
town duties were abolished. The tax on camels, female buffalves, 
sheep and goats was maintained. The muhsil was converted into a 
cash assessment in the following way: “The average payments for 
three years were converted into money at the market prices, with a 
reduction of 10,15 or 20 per cent. according to the state of the 


country.” 
16 


Revenue from trees, 
especially dates, 


Changes of adminfis- 
tration on snnexa- 
tion, 
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Chapter V,B. The average income of the preceding three years was as follows for 
Land and Land tWo tehsils :-— 
Revenue. . 


Muzaffargarh uke oe we 8,46,287 
The first summary & »40, 
Settlement. Alfpur : 2,22,245 


We unfortunately have not the income of the Sandnwén tahsil, 
which after annexation belonged to the Laiyah district. The district 
was settled and the Settlement reported according to the old taallukas 
of which there were 24 in the district. Captain Hollings, Deputy 
Commissioner of Laiyah, scttled the whole of the Sandnwan tahsil. 
Mr. Wedderburn, Lieutcnant Farrington and Lieutenant James settled 
the rest of the district. The following was the result :— 


Ra. 
Muzaffavgarh sce aiSis ... 2,57,589 
Alipur ial bias we 1,S2407 
Sananwan ae ve .-- 1,44,814 


Total 5,85,140 


This Settlement worked very badly. The indiscriminate remission of 
leases made it uncqual. The cultivators did not know how to manage 
for themselves. They had been used to rely on the karddrs for 
arranging all details of agriculture, and this support was suddenly with- 
drawn. Even the great concession of ownership in the date trees 
was misunderstood. The people went in crowds to petition the 
Board of Administration, Their complaints wero, that the system 
was new, that they could not arrange for watching the fruit, and that 
they did not know how to distribute the assessment among them- 
selves. Then a great fall in prices took place. The Sikh collections 
were commuted to money at Re. 1-8 a maund for wheat. Immediately 
after, the Settlement prices fell to 10 ainis and 12 annas per 
mannd. Dates b-fore annexation sold at Rs. 2-8 per maund. In 
1851 the price was Re. 1-12. The district correspondence between 
1850 and 1857 reads as if there was continued famine in the district, 
while at the same time magnificent harvests are reported. During 
these years revenue defaniters were in jail for three months or more. 
Lambardars threw down their paftas in court and clamoured for 
reduction. Proposals were made to sell villages for arrears of revenue. 
Reductions and remissions were largely given. The Deputy Commis- 
sioners reported on the general severity of the jama, and sug- 
gested revision. The number of transfers of land attracted the 
attention of the Financial Commissioner, who was “convinced that 
the transfer arose from undue prvssure of the Government demand.” 
It was during the first summary Scttlement, in the year 1855, that 
the demarcation of village boundaries was made by Mir Raushan Ali, 
Superintendent of Settlement. This was followed in 1856 and 1857 
by the revenue survey. 
‘The second summary The second summary Settlement began in 1854. Mr. D. Simson, 
eee Deputy Commissioner of Laivah, revised the jana of the Sandnwan 
tahstl which then belonged to the Laiyah district. He granted a 
remission of 10} per cent., and fixed the gama at Rs. 1,29,780. In 
1857 Captain Graham revised the janas of the Muzaffargarh and 
Alipur tahsils. He raised the jama 6 and 21 per cent. respectively. 
The action of the Settlement Officer in increasing a yama already too 
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high seems to us now incomprehensible, but the reasons for it are to 
be gathered from the correspondence. The year 1857 was unusually 
favourable. The rainfall was good. The rivers rose well and 
seasonably, and there was an abundant supply of water in the canals. 
The mutiny was going on in Hindustan, and there had been risings 
in Multén and Gugera. The favourable seasons induced the Settle- 
ment Officer*® to fix his jamas too high, and the fear of being thought 
disloyal induced the land-owners to accept jamas which at other 
times they would not have looked at. But even Mr. Simson’s gama 
in Sandnwdn was felt to be severe. The Deputy Commissioner in 
April 1860 reported that that talsil was “really suffering under a 
“too heavy and badly distributed assessment. In Alfipur and 
“ Muzaffargarh the Settlement, as might have been expected, broke 
“ down in a year and ahalf. The Lieutenant-Governor, when sanction- 
“ ing the revision, wrote that a perusal of the report has convinced the 
“ Lieutenant-Governor that instead of being increased, the jama ought 
“to have been largely reduced.” 

The third summary Settlement was made by Lieutenant Tighe 
for the whole district. By this time the Sandnwd4n tauhsil had been 
added to the district. His assessments for each tahsil were as 
follows :— 


Rs 


Muzaffargarh wie at at 220,592 
Alipur ia - .. 1,41,012 
Sand4nwan ve ... 1,08,660 


In Sandnw4n a substantial reduction was again made. In Alfpur. 


the result of this revision was to put back the janva to the amount 
at which it stood before Captain Graham’s revision. In Muzaffargarh 
a substantial reduction was given on the jema of the first summary 
Settlement. This revision was followed by the first distribution of 
the jama and preparation of Ahewats that had been made in the 
district. This work was done by Sohan Lal, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and is known as the dhewat of 1923 Sambat. The third 
summary Settlement would have worked well but for three things. 
The inundation-canals irrigate 210,000 acres of cultivation. The 
best crops depend on them. Our immediate predecessors paid the 
closest attention to the canal arrangements. From annexation to 1876 
the clearance and repairs of the canals were wholly neglected. The 
result was that the cultivators were impoverished and the revenue 
suffered. In round numbers 120,000 acres of cultivation are dependent 
on saildb. Enhancements were largely made on account of river 
action, but remissions were sparingly given for deterioration from the 
same cause. In short, the revenue administration in the canal and in 
the saildb country, which form nine-tenths of the cultivation of the 
district, was about as bad as it could be. This management has been 
now corrected permanently, and only requires to be noticed here. 
Illegal and unreported methods of coercion were generally practised, 
and the result was to make the people as bad revenue-payers, as the 
tahsilddrs bad collectors. The working of the third summary 
Settlement showed that the district was one that required more active 
revenue administration than most, and that neglect would produce 


a 


~* Deputy Commiesioner’s No. 356, dated 8th July 1859. 
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Land and Land 
Revenue. 


The second summary 
Settlement. 
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Chapter V, B. very disastrous results. A local disaster was the series of destructive 
Land and Land {Moods that occurred from 1871 to 1874 in the Sandnwan tahsil. 
Revenue. In 1873 a regular Settlement was begun by Mr. O’Brien and 
Regular Settlement, Completed in 1880. The cultivated area of the district according to 
the Settlement measurements was as follows :— 


Artificially irri- 


Irrigated by 
Tahsit gated by well scildd. Total. 
Acres, Acres. 
Muzaffargarh 126,709 170, 186 
Alipur se 71,652 121,312 
Sandnwién eee 82,210 107,769 


The culturable waste was 952,870 acres. The area recently thrown 
out of cultivation was 61,842, and unculturable waste 281,725, acres. 

Yncrease in The cultivated area had been measured in 1857 by the patwdris, 

cultivation. but the measurements were condemned by the Commissioner as 
incorrect. Experience has shown that the cultivation was largely 
understated. The following statement shows the area of cultivation 
according to the revenue survey made in 1856-57 and the measure- 
ments of the regular Settlement just concluded :— 


ing to revenue 
survey. 


ing to regular Settle- 
ment measurements. 


cent. 


There was therefore an increase of only 8,000 acres in cultivation 
since 1856-57. Thecauses of the increase being so small, were neglect 
of the canals, arbitrary inclusion of private land in the rakhs, and 
generally bad revenue administration. 


Jama of the district The average jama of the district in the 


apace Tadsil, | Jama. | five years preceding the new assessments 
ra is shown in the margin. The income from 
sie cattle tirnf in 1877-78 was Rs. 34,623. The 


Aiea Tao aos tirni from camels is not included, because the 

Senanwan ..' 1,90,505/ Settlement has caused no change in its 

Total ‘| 5,04,071! administration. The revenue from date-trees in 
1877-78 was Rs. 11,503. 


Assessment Circles. Following the divisions of the district as formed by the sources 
of irrigation, the following assessment circles were formed :— 
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Bet. 

Pakka Chahi Nahri. 
Thal Chahi Nahri. 
Thal Chahi. 


The jama of the district by the produce returns came out 
as follows :— 


Before describing the current assessment it will be well to present 
in a collected form the facts which bear directly ‘on the revenue. 
We have a district in which the rainfall is so slight that no cultivation 
depends onit. Of course a shower improves crops already in the 
ground, but the prospect of rain or no rain does not enter into the 
calculations of the farmers. Along the banks of the river and extend- 
ing for a considerable distance inland, is a tract the cultivation of 
which depends on sailab alone or saildbd assisted by wells. Inside 
that tract is another, the cultivation of which is carried on by means 
of wells und canals. Again, in the inland north part of the district 
is a country where neither saildb nor canals reach, and in which 
agriculture is carried on by wells alone. 

It will be readily understood that the classification of land for 
assessment purposes in this rainless district must be based on the 
different kinds of irrigation, and not on soils. Though the latter vary 
in fertility, still the great salient differences in productive power 
depend on the modes of irrigation. Thus the large area dependent 
on the river inundation produces only one crop in the year, and that 
a rabi crop. The land irrigated by canals alone produces only one 
crop, and thata kharif crop. The land irrigated from wells assisted 
by canals can grow two crops in the year, and those of the richest 
quality, or such crops as sugarcane and cotton, which occupy the 

round during both seasons. The classification adopted was there- 
ore as follows :— 


Chapter V, B. 


Land and Land 
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Assessment Circles. 


Produce estimate 
jama, 
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eee es os Land irritated by aailad and well (chahi eailéba 
oe ). irrigate satlad and well (chahi satlaba). 
Land and Land (8). Land irrigated by well and canal (chaht nahri). 
Revenue. (4). Land irrigated by well alone (chai). 


(5). Land irrigated by canal flow ( ). 
(g). Land irlgnted red canal lift Gey, 


Government rates The following rates were finally sanctioned for each kind of soil 
ee described above :— ” 


SaXCTIONED RATE PER ACRE. 


Musafargarh tahsil. Alipur tahrsil. Sanawan tahsil. 


O}1SiGN] O1C | we 
¢ 
GidT1! 640 Sion 
2iOd1} 2i0s0115108 0: 


12 
© 090}1410 i il 
lo cpl] 


* Plus Rs.9 per well and jhalur | *Plus Rs. 9 perwell j * Plus Rs. 6 well 
in work. in work. pt and jhalar in. work 
tPlus Ra. 6 per woll 
t hares Rs. S per well and jhalar and jkalav in well | ¢ Per well. 
wor 


tPlus Rs.8 pex woll 
in work 


The sanctioned rates gave the following jama ne 


Produce jama, 
perenne treme Muraffargarh si - 2,52, 135 
ur eee eee eee eee »V0, 
compared. Sananwask ie ae a0 See ; "604 
Total oun on 5,24,913 
This is Rs. 1,02 342 less than the produce jama. The jama 
actually assessed was as follows :— 
Rs. 
Muzaffargarh _... ae on ses * 2,51,302 
Al{pur = - i = 1,50,385 
Sanénw4n 6a ee ste ae 1 ,22,781 
Total ... 5, 24,468 
which differs from the revenue rate jama by Rs. 445 only. The new 
jama, Rs. 5,24,468, compared with the average jama of the last five 
ears of the summary Settlement, which was Rs. 5,04,970, gives an 
increase of Rs. 19,498, or 3°8 per cent. 
The cesses payable are— 
Patwiri’s cess 3 to6 per cent. [| Road cess 1 per cent. 
Lambardar’s ,, 5 per cent. Dak » ‘ 
School re | ’9 Local rates ,, 83 ry) 
Ceosses. There is no uniformity with regard to the patwdri’s cess. Six 


per cent, is the maximum everywhere except in Sandnwén, where the 
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maxmuim is Rs. 5-12-0 per cent. The minimum is, in Alfpur Rs. 3, Chapter V, B. _ 
in Muzaffargarh Rs. 3-8-0. and in Sananwin Rs. 4-8-0. Land and L 
The term of Settlement was fixed at twenty years in all three Renae 


tahsils, In Alfpurand Muzaffargarh it runs from kharif 1879-80. In: perm of Settlement. 
SanfnwA&n it began one year earlier. 7 


The dates for paying the instalments of land-revenue are— Dates of instalmenta. 
Raht ... Ist June, lst July, 
Khartf ... 1st December, lst January, lst February. is 
Date instalment, 15th August. 


Under the summary Settlement, tinn/, or grazing dues, were levied = Assessment on 
in those villages only which contained Government rakhs. The village i, Sy ane 
grazing-lands, however large, were exempt from assessment. At the 
regular Settlement the village grazing-lands have been assessed for 
the term of Settlement. The assessment was based on their capability 
for grazing and on the number of cattle. The rates adopted varied 
from one rupee per 100 acres in the thal to five rupees in the bet. 

These rates gave the following jamaa :— 


Rs. 
Muzaffargarh _... ee oh ei 9,138 
Alipur ise ass oa dee 12,712 
Sanénwin ‘ci es = 2h 9,782 
Total... 31,632 

The grazing assessment as distributed was as follows:— 

Rs. 
Muzaffargarh ... aa ae ie 9,488 
Alipur wd ae ae oe 14,420 
Sanénwén as Sin aoe date 9,480 
Total 33,388 


Under the summary Settlement the date assessment was Rs. 11,503. Assessment on date 
The sanctioned rate for the regular Settlement was one anna per tree, ee 
which gave a revenue rate jana as follows:— 


Rs. 
Muzaffargarh ... so a rr 13,895 
Alfpar Ws - ae a 4,816 
Sanénwan ais Se ei sas 4,178 
Total 22,889 
The date jama as assessed was— 
Re. 
Murzaffargarh ... ist ae ert 11,101 
Alfpur 4,334 


Sanénwén ee - me 3,691 
: Total 19,128 


The statement in the margin compares the new and old revenue Final results of the 
—_—  1formall sources. To the new Settlement, 
ee eos revenue should be added the 
aS amount for which the Govern- 


Re. Rs, | ment rakhe are leased. This 

1 Land Revenue «-- | 5,04,970 | 5,24,468| will never be less than Rs. 

Grazing . | $4,623 | 33,388 | 5,000, including Forest De- 
Dates ae 11,503 19,226 


ao | ee | «partment rakhs, Taking this 
Total ... | 5,51,006 | 5,77,082 | Into consideration, there is 


an increase of Rs. 32,986. 
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Fluctuating assess- 
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The jdgirs and mad/¢s in this district are very few. Table 
No. x shows the number of villages, parts of villages, and 
plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is assigned, 
the amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the 
number of assignees for each tahefl as the figures stood in 
1881-82. The village of Lélpur was assigned revenue-free to the late 
Nawab Faujdér Khan and his heirs in perpetuity. It is situated in 
the Bet Chinadb. Its assessment on the area of Settlement was 
Rs. 2,174. The other madffs in the district aggregate Rs 1,405 
only. With the exception of Simla, there is no other district in the 
Panj&b in which the assignments are more trifling in amount. The 
holders are mostly Pathdos. The assignment of land-revenue as pay 
and indms to zailddra amount to Rs. 8,950. 

' In consequence of the large area depending on saildb, and the 
uncertainty of that means of irrigation, a fluctutating system of 
assessment was adopted in the det assessment circles and the chdhi- 
scildba circle of Alipur. The procedure and rates differ slightly in 
the three tahsfls. In Sandnwén, the whole of the bet circle is assessed 
every year on the area under cultivation. Cultivation by sa:ldb alone 
pays a mean rate of 13 annas per acre, and each well and jhaldr in 
work a yearly fee of Rs. 6. The small area of canal-irrigation in this 
circle is also annually assessed. In the Indus det circles of 
Muzaffargarh and Alfpur the whole cultivation comes under fluctuat- 
ing assessment. The sazlébu rate is fixed at 15 annas per acre, and 
the well and jhaldr rate at Rs. 6. In the chdht-saildba circle of 
Alfpur the whole is annually assessed. The saildba rate is 14 annas 

r acre, and the well rate Rs. 8. There is a bet Chindb circle in 

uzaffargarh and Alfpur. From the southern end of the district to 
the junction of the Sutlej with the Chin&b opposite Madwala, this 
circle is much affected by the river, and violent changes occur by 
erosion and by lands being thrown out or brought under cultivation. 
The whole of this part of the bet circle has been brought under 
fluctuating assessment. The whole Chin&b bet in both tahsile north 
of the Sutlej has an assessment partly fixed and partly fluctuating. 
The wells have got a fixed assessment, and the saz land alone is 
assessed annually. In Alfpur the satldbu rate is Re. 1-1-0, in 
Muzaffargarh Re. 1-2-6. The well rate in the Alfpur Chindb bee 
south of the Sutlej is Rs. 9. 

In order to make the revenue assessed on canal lands more 
elastic, it has been arranged to grant remissions of revenue in case of 
failure of the canals, and to allow the State to participate in the 
profits resulting from the spread of irrigation. To effect this, the 
revenue assessed on canal lands has been divided into (a) fixed 
revenne, (b) remissible revenue. Fixed revenue is that which would 
have been assessed if the canals had not existed ; remissible revenue 
is that which the existence of the canals has produced. In the tahstls 
of Sandnwian and Alfpur, and in the greater part of Muzaffargarh, . 
the remissible revenue has been assumed to be the whole revenue 
assessed on lands irrigated by canals alone, and half the revenue 
assessed on lands irrigated by wells and canals. In a small part of 
the Muzaffargarh tcAsél, one-fourth of the revenue assessed on land 
irrigated by both canals and wells is assumed to be remissible. In 
case of total failure of a canal to supply water, the whole of the 


- . 
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remissible revenue will be remitted. In cases of partial failure, the 
Deputy Commissioner will decide the proportional amount to be 
remitted. In order that Government may share the profit of 
extended irrigation, it has been made a condition of the Settlement 
that land newly coming under canal irrigation shall be assessed with 
a water-advantage rate, though it was not assessed at Settlement. 
This rate will be levied only on lands actually irrigated in the year 
for which it was charged. The rate has been fixed at 6 annas per 
acre in Sandwd&n and at 8 annas in Muzaffargarh and Alfpur. 


Under former governments the annual clearance and repairs were 
usually effected by -levying so many labourers per well or per yoke of 
oxen. Fifty or sixty bighas of waste land were considered equal to a 
well for the purposes of this levy. When the work was unusually 
heavy, the irrigaturs subscribed cash to engage hired labourers. 
Occusivnally the Government of the day gave money assistance for 
the execution of works, and recouped itself by levying a share of the 
crop at harvest. Under the Bahiwalpur Government a cess of one 
pai of grain per path was levied for clearance and excavation of the 
canals. Under Sdwan Mal, grauts of money were made to assist the 
excavation and clearance. The kérddrs were responsible for the 
work being efficiently done. They had unlimited powers, and com- 

elled attendance of the labourers by force, and punished shirkers. 
Bader their administration the irrigators rarely failed to supply the 
. required amount of labour. Judging from old accounts, from the 
greater extent of canal cultivation, from the number of disused canals, 
and from the diminished length of the remaining canals, the canat 
administration under former governments was closely supervised, and 
especially uoder SAwan Mal was yery effective. 


From annexation to 1857 the administration of the canals may 
be described as absolute neglect. The old system of active interference 
on the part of Government was withdrawn, and the canals‘were left 
to get on as best they conld. In 1858, Mr. Henderson, Deputy 
Comnnissioner, laid down an efficient seheme of canal management, 
which, with few changes, has stood its ground to this day. A record 
of facts regarding each canal was prepared. The responsibility of the 
irrigators for supplying labour for the annual clearance and repairs was 
asserted and enforced by the imposition of a fine on those persons who 
ahsented themselves from the work. The fine was firat 2 annas per 
head per day, then progressively 4,6, 8 and 12annas. In 1874 it was 
reduccd to 8 annas, at which it still remains. On each canal a com- 
mittee of munagement, the members of which were called sarpanches, 
was chosen from among the irrigators, and one or more water- bailiffs, 
called mamdrs (correctly miril) were appointed. Their duties were 
to summon the labourers for the clearance, and to distribute the 
water when the canals were running. A darogha was appointed for 
each tahsi/, and paid from the abseutees’ fine fund. The sarpanches 
were remunerated by the remission of part of. the quota of labour 
which they were bound to supply. The mamdrs were paid by 
the irrigatora, The mode of payment differed. On some canals they 
received from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per month in cash, and two topus=8& 
sers of grain per well at harvest. On others they received four or five 
topas per well at harvest, and no cash allowance. The Pee 
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effecting the annual clearance and repairs was as follows :—Each year 
when the canals ceased to run, the sarpanches and mamdrs, with the 
darogha, inspected each canal. They decided how many labourers 
were wanted (or the clearance, and how long the work would take, 
and then submitted a petition through the tahsildar, saying that they 
wished to supply so many labourers fur such and such a period. 
When the Deputy. Commissioner’s sanction had been obtained, a 
muharrir and one or more chaprasia were appointed for each canal, and 
the number of labourers fixed on for the canal was distributed in 
proportion to the land-revenue paid by each irrigator, so that each 
person knew the number of labourers that he had to supply. Thena 
proclamation, vakara, was issued by the tahsildar through the sarpan- 
ches fixing the date for the clearance to begin, which was generally 
in December. The clearance was done in two ways. ll the labourers 
being atone end of the canal and worked through to the others. 
This mode is called stark. The other mode is as follows :—The canal 
was divided into lengths, and each village cleared the length allotted 
to it. This mode is called dak. During the clearance the muharrir 
kept up a roster of the labourers present and absent, and at the end 
of the work each irrigator who had not supplied his quota of labourers 
was debited with the number of labourers which he had not supplied 
at the rate of fine which was then current. The fines, as well as 
income from the sale of grass and wood from the canal banks, were 
credited to a fund devoted to the general improvement of the canals. 
The fines and the fund are termed zar-i-ndgha, or, in common 
parlance, nanga. A gang of labourers is called chher, which also means 
a drove of cattle, and each member of the gang is called a chhera. 
If, while the canal were running, any emergent work was required to 
be done, such as mending the bank which had burst, or clearing the 
head which had silted up, additional labourers were called out. Such 
labourers are called the chikkar chher, or “mud gang,” because they 
have to work at a time when the clay has been turned into mud by 
the canal water. From 1858 to 18/8 a person wishing to obtain 
irrigation for land that had not hitherto received it, or to cease to 
receive canal water, had to obtain special permission, which was only 

ted after inquiry. In practice, it was easy enough to be 
brought on the roll of irmgators, but almost impossible to get 
removed from it, and, consequently, from the obligation to supply 
labour. One of the worst abuses connected with the management of 
the canals was, that men were kept on the labour list for years after 
they had ceased to obtain water, and this though the failure of water 
arose from causes beyond their control. In 1878 this systein was 
changed, the irrigated area was measured, and the number of labourers 
distributed over the irrigated area only. The theory that the labour 
was supplied voluntarily was strictly kept up, and no active tahsilddr 
could get the annual clearance done, or any work of improvement 
effected, until he had got a voluntary petition from the irrigators to 
be allowed to supply so many labourers. The taheildar was full of 
zeal, and wanted to get great works done and make a name for himself. 
He also knew that unless the canals were well cleared he would 
find it difficult to collect his revenue, and so would get into trouble 
On the other hand, the irrigators were improvident beyond description, 
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and did their best to avoid supplying labour, and amusing contests Ohapter V, B. 
between these rival wishes occurred. It is even said that in darker yang and Land 
days the committee of management was locked up untilit agreed § Revenue. 
to satisfy the tahsWdars’ requirements as regards labour. Mr. Gang) administra- 
Henderson’s system started well, but it was badly worked. The tion under British 
Deputy Commissioners and the tahsilddrs had not the time or the Tule. Bode chher 
knowledge to manage canals, which got worse and worse. They 
were not fully or regularly cleared out, and consequently decreased 
in width, depth and length. The level of their beds having thus 
become higher, the supply of water was prevented from entering the 
canals as early, and from continuing to flow as long, as when they 
were well cleared. In 1876, which. the canals, had reached their 
worst, improvements began to be made. A tahslidar was specially 
appointed to look after the canals, and as much as was_ possible 
without professional help was done in the way of reforms. In March 
1880 Government sanctioned the formation of the Muzaffargarh 
canals into a Public Works Division; Mr. F. A. Siebold, c. EB, was 
appointed Executive Engineer. : 

The following tables show the working of the canals for the past Working of canals, 
few years :— | 

Share of land revenue credited to the Muzaffargarh Canals. 


| Name of river. 


Gharkt series 7,472! 9,498) 9,414 
763 | $0,261] 29,316 

MAGGI, 
Khud4déd branch... 3,506/ 4,009| 4,862 
Sukh main canal... . 20,824 | 22,155! 23,854 
Din do. . 24,767 | 20,634| 28,9138 
& | Adil canal 10,290 | 11,402] 11,687 
E Ghuttd series 27,804 | 23,627| 28,587 
Puraén 32,833} 36,668] 40,764 
Surb do 9.743 11,720! 13,117 
Suliman Khién 9,203 | 14,676) 13,214 

bir 345 614 

Total 167,640 | 194,182 | 202,203 
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—— be AREAS IRRIGATED, 
7 and Land & 
~ nen 3 Name of canal. 
orking of canals. 3 1878-79 | 1879-80 | 1880-81 } 1881-82 | 1882-83 
2, 
Karm canal as g.3 | 3.04 7,355| 9,417 
Ganesh do. oe £4 5, 108 6,805 7,109 
es |Tahri do. es 1385 14,050 20,135] 20,742 
= Ghazanfar canal ... Les 1,562 1,762} 1,998 
© | Jhangawar canal ... [| 382% | 6,306 6,464| 7,040 
© | Ali Khalli Aa 13388 | 8,300 11,248 | 10,090 
Rohill4nw4la drainage 2 a ve | 647 186 
Total ... ... | 38,196 | 35,370| 41,416] 54,416] 57,182 


Grand Total ... | 201,503 | 179,313 | 209,056 | 248,598 | 259 ,385 
Sa 
Excluding dofasii. Including do/fasii. 


Note.—The figures for the year 1878-79, 1879-S0 and 1880-81 do not include dofaali irrigation, which 
was not measured during the first two yoars. In 1880-81 the total dofasli irrigation amounted to 30,850 
acres, but details for separate canals are not known. The total irrigation for 1590-81 was thus 
239 ,106 acres, including dofasli. 

The aunount of dofasli irrigation for 1881-82 and 1882-88 was as follows ;— 


1881-82  .,.- 29,935 nores, | 1882-88 —.._- 80,783 acres. 
Expenditure since constitution of division. 


EXPENDITURE, LABOUR IN LIEU OF WATER-RATES. 


Re. Ra. Rs, 
43,070 ee 43,070 
69,712 | 15,002 ) 75,614 | 3,62,599 
54,088 7,421 | 61,500 | 3,62,805 


; 156,870 | 28,323 j1,80,103 10,76, 207 


Note.—The direction and book charyes have also been included in Imperial fund expenditure, 
Arrangements for It ouly remains to describe the arrangements made for the future 
the future manage- management of the canals by the revenue and canal officers. The 
ment of the canals, mb :r of labourers required to execute the annual clearance and 
repairs has been fixed for the next five years. The obligation to 
rovide the number of labourers fixed has been made part of the 
eattlement of land revenue, and is recorded in the administration 
aper of each canal village. The penalty for non-attendance has 
been fixed at 8 annas per man per day, and has also been recorded. 
Every year in August and September the canal-irrigated land will be 
measured by the patwdr/s, and the results will communicated 
to the Executive Engineer. The Executive Engineer will then 
distribute the number of labourers fixed for each canal over the area 
irrigated in the preceding er and will inform each irrigator of the 
number of labourers which he will have to supply for the clearance 
and repairs, and of the time when the work will begin. During the 
clearance, the roster of attendance will be kept by the muharrirs as 
before ; and as soun as the work is finished, the Executive Engineer 
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will prepare a statement for each village showing the amount due 
from each irrigator on account of non-attendance fines. He will 
send these lists to the Deputy Commissioner, who will collect the 
amount with the rads instalmente in June and July. 

Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government 
estates ; while Table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired by 
Government for public purposes. The forests have already been 
noticed in Chapter IV. 

As a part of the operations of the recent Settlement, the Govern- 
ment rakhs were demarcated, and what had been a sore question 
since 1860 was finally decided. The demarcation of village 
boundaries was made, as has been stated, in 1856. It included 
within village boundaries ull the waste land in the district. In 1860 
Mr. Cust, then Financial Commissioner, declared the boundaries 
open to revision. In 1861, in order to carry out this order, the 
Deputy Commissioner with a pencil marked off on the revenue survey 
maps pieces of land shown as waste, to form Government rakhs ; but 
no demarcation on the spot was made till 1879, when Sohan Lal, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, was appointed to carry out the work. 
This demarcation followed rigidly the pencil lines of 1861, and the 
result was that much cultivated land, pakka wells, village sites, 

raveyards, public roads, and even canals, were included in the rakhs. 
fn 1874 a re-demarcation was ordered. This has now been carried 
out, and the area of rukh land reduced to 311,554 acres. The 
Government rights in these have been secured, in almost every case, 
unincumbered by the inclusion of popular rights ; while, on the other 
hand, it has retained its right to wood standing on the lands restored 
to the villages. The rakhs have been excluded from village bounda- 
ries and made into new rakh villages. A regular Settlement record 
hus been made for each rakh, the property of Government. 

Before the re-demarcation of rukhs, tirnf was levied in those 
villages in which rakhs exisited. Those villages in which there was 
no rakh escaped paying anything for their cattle. At the regular 
Settlement, all village waste, including of course released vakhs, was 
assessed for the term of Settlement with a fixed assessment as grazing 
land, and it was arranged that the grazing in the retained rukhs 
should be leased annually. Under the formor system, the tirnt 
income from rakhs had varied from Rs, 23,888 to Rs. 48,124. Under 
the arrangements made at the regular Settlement the grazing land 
of the district has been assessed, as stated above, at Rs. 33,388. In 
1880-81 the grazing in the rakhs under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner sold for Rs. 3,491. 


There is a large area of rakh land under the Forest Department. 
Since 1870 the officers of the department have been making selections 
of rakhs to be managed under their control, but no final decaion has 
been reached at present, nor has the Forest Act been applied to any of 
them. The following is the area of rakhs under the— 


Acres. 
Forest Department aes .. «48,787 
District authorities — ..- 262,767 


Total «S11, 554 
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. Chapter V, B. 
Land and Land Waste land is not leased on any large scale in this district. 
Revenue. There are no fixed terms for such leases, but on application being 


Leases of waste made, the terms are arranged by the district authorities with reference 
lands. to the circumstances of each case. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS AND MUNIOITIPALITIDS. 
At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 
inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts and 
military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the following 
places were returned as the towns of the Muzaffargarh district :— 


Tahstl. Town. Persons. Males. | Females. 
Muzaffargarh ... | Khangarh 3,417 1,828 1,58 
Muzatiargarh 2,720 1,602 1,118 

Alipur .. | Kbairpur ie 2,609 1,375 1,234 
Alipur oy 2,555 1,388 1,167 

Shahr Saltén 2,182 1,140 992 

Sitpur 2,035 1,134 901 

Jatoi ei 2,035 1,085 950 

Sanénwén .. | Kot Addu ae 2,574 1,345 1,229 
Daira Din Panah ... 1,779 900 879 


The distribution by religion of the P 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLIITI, 
while further | ligt will be found in the Census Report in Table 


opulation of these tewns 


No. XIX and its appendix and Table No. XX. The remainder of 
this Chapter consists ofa detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, 
its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions, and 
public buildings; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and 
manufactures, wherever figures are available. 

Kh&ngarh is a small town of 3,417 inhabitants situated on the 
main road of the district leading from Muzaffargarh southward, at a 
distance of 11 miles from the latter town, and 4 miles from the river 
Chen&b. The land around it is well wooded, fertile, and more highly 
cultivated than any other land in the district. It was originally 
(in 1849) the head-quarters of and gave its name to the district, 
but it was found liable to inundation from the Chenéb, and was 
given up in 1859 in favour of Muzaffargarh. The town is little 
more than an ordinary village seat ae built, chiefly of brick, with 
one principal street running north and south, from which narrow 
lanes branch off to the east and west. The main streets and lanes 
on the western side are neatly paved with brick. The plan of the 
town very nearly corresponds with that of Muzaffargarh, having had 
a similar origin. Like it, it was a stronghold of the Afghén Qovern- 
ment at the beginving of the century, and was built by Khan Bibi, 
sister of Nawdb Muzaffar Khan, from whom it takes its name. The 
town has outgrown the dimensions of the circular fortification which 
originally enclosed it, and which is now surrounded on all sides by mud 
buildings. There is a grain market, a primary school in the town,a 
municipal hall at the south end, and a théna, dispensary, emall surdi 
and encamping-ground, all together at the north end. It is the 
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residence of Honorary Magistrates Alladéd Khan and Saifullah Khan. 
The Municipal Committee has hitherto consisted of four members 
nominated by the Deputy C.»mmissioner in addition to the usual 
official members. Hereafter, it is to consist of six elected members, 
and three more may be appuinted by Government. Its income for 
the last few years is showu in Table No. XLV, aud is chiefly derived 
a a (© from _octroi. 
Females.| There are no 
7 manufactures, 


{ 1868 | 3,717] 3,933 1,781; nd the town 
1881 | 3,417] 1,828] 1,589| owes any im- 


: : | Year of | 
Limits of enumeration. Cousue. Persons,| Males. 


Whole town 


“ye0s | 3717! | | =~portance sit 


1868 : 
Municipal limits... 1875 | 2,802 anes to its 
1881] 3,417 elng ao agri- 
cultural ceutre 


in a fertile tract. ‘The population, as ascertained at the enumerations 
of 1863, 1875 and 1831 1s shown in the margin. 

It is ditficnlt to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were 


sine taken; but the details in the margin, 

Town or eupury Tl iess. | iss), | Which give the population of suburbs, 

; '| throw some light ou the matter. The 

Khangarhtown.. | 3,082] 2,075 | figures for the pepulation within 
Basti Kullanwalt 635) 442 municipal limits according to the 
Par ae rears ere Census of 1868 are taken from the 

ee | published tables of the Census of 


1875; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many 
cases doubtful. It would appear from information supplied by the 


Deputy Commiasioner that Basti Kullinwali was not included till 
after 1875. The constitution of the population by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report 
of 1881. 

The town of Muzaffargarh lies in north latitude 30° 4’ 30’, and 
east longitude 71° 14,’ and contains a population of only 2,720 
persons. It is situated on the road from Mooltan to Dera Ghia 
Khan, two miles trom the extremity of the riverain tract of the 
Chenab, at the end of a well known shishum avenue 5 miles long 
leading from the river, within a triangle formed by the Ganeshwéh, 
the main road leading to Alipur which lies to the west, and the Dera 
Ghizi Khan road which passes it in a north-westerly direction, The 
country round to the east of the rae road is intersected by many 
water-courses, is fertile, well wooded, and abounds in groves of date 
palms. Emerging on the Alipur road and looking across a plain of 
tall grass, with here and there a date palm, one gets glimpses of the 
thul, that wilderness of sand hills and scrub, and in clear weather sees 
the outline of the Suliman range beyond. The public buildings and 
the houses of the European residents are mostly ranged along the 
Alipur and Dera Ghazi Khaén roads, which intersect at a point a 
quarter-of-a-mile north of the town. The town consists of a fort 
formed by a circnlar-shaped wall thirty feet high, enclosing a space 
with a diameter of 160 yards, and of suburbs surrounding the fort on 
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all sides, so as to nearly conceal it from view. The fort wall has 16 
bastions, and battlements all round. It has been built with a veneer 
of burnt brick which has peeled away in many places, and a backing 
of mud over 6 feet thick. The road from Mooltan entering the town 
cuts off a segment at the north end of the fort, which is bisected by 
the main bdézdr running north and south. The houses within the 
fortification are built with burnt bricks where they face the street, 
but elsewhere generally with mud. They are chiefly occupied by 
Hindts. The suburbs round the fort are generally mud built. They 
are more extensive on the south side, where they are occupied by the 
poorer Muhammadans. On the north side they are occupied by the 
district officials. The principal streets have been paved with 
brick, but the pavement generally requires renewal. Drinking water 
is obtained from wells outside and inside the town. The origin of the 
town was & Bania’s shop, called Mussa Hatti, from the name of the 
owner, established to supply provisions to travellers on the road 
between Mooltan and Dera Ghdézi Khaén. About 1794 Nawéb 
Muzaffar Khan, the Afghan ruler of Mooltan, began building the fort, 
called accordingly Muzaffargarh, and in 1796 he established his head- 
uarters in it. It was stormed by the army of Ranjit Singh in 1818 
t became the head-quarters of the district administration under 
the British Government in 1859, after Khd4ngarh had been abandoned 
in consequence of inundation. The floods of the Chendéb also approach 
. Muzaffargarh, and in 1873 they destroyed a considerable portion of 
the suburbs. 
The municipality of Muzaffargarh was first constituted in 1874. 
Itis now a municipality of the second class) The Committee con- 
sists of the Deputy Commissioner as President, the Civil Surgeon, 
the District Superintendent of Police, the tahstiddr and five non- 
official members nominated by the Deputy Commissioner. In future 
it will consist of six elected members, while three more may be 
appointed by Government. Table No. XLV shows the income of the 
municipality for the last few years. It is chiefly derived from octroi 
levied at a ce rate of 6 pie per rupee on the value of all goods 
brought within municipal limits. There are no manufactories, and 
the trade is ofa purely local character. The proximity to Mooltén 
generally interferes with the function the town would otherwise 
perform in the collection of agricultural produce and the distribution 
of European goods. There is no building in the town of architectural 
or antiquarian interest. Naw4b Muzaffar Khan had his residence in 
the south-east of the fort, near where the grain mandi now stands. 
Public business was at first transacted there after Muzaffargarh 
became the head-quarters of the district. The garden known as the 
Taliri on the banks of the Taliriwéh, now nazil property, at the end 
of the avenue, a mile long, leading eastward from the town, was 
Muzaffar Khan’s garden, and contains old shtsham and other trees 
said to have been planted by the Naw4b. It yielded an abundance 
of mangoes and other fruits until devastated by the floods a few 
years ago. The public buildings are the kotwdlt or police station 
within the town, an old building of S4wan Mal’s time, the middle 
school just outside the town on the north, the munsiff’s court, and the 
sardi on the Dera Ghézi Khan road, and the church on the Alipur 
18 
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road, a little to the north of the town; the travellers’ bungalow, the post 
office, the dispensary, and the town-hall containing a library and news- 
room on the Alipur road to the west; the district court, the sessions 
house, the police office and the treasury near the intersection of the 
Alipur and Dera Ghazi Khaén roads; the police hospital, tahsil and en- 
camping-ground further on on the Dera Ghazi Khan road; and the gaol 
about a quarter-of-a-mile to the north of the court-house. There isa 
public garden round the town-hall and a good cricket lawn on 


the Alipur road 

| to the south-west 
ae: of the town. The 
Wholetown... 1,603 | 1,130] population as as- 


1,118/ certained at the 


1868 2,498 enumerations of 
Municipal mite. | 1875 | 2,537 1868, 1875 and 

1881 | 2,679 1881 is shown in 
the margin. 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were 
: 


Porciation. | taken; but the details in the margin, 
which give the population of suburbs, 
throw some light on the matter. The 


figures for the population within 
ons municipal limits according to the 
a 


Town or suburb. 


Mugaffargarh town 


Boning ee Census of 1868 are taken from the 


235 

ublished tables of the Census of 1875; 
but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases 
doubtful. The constitution of the population by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details 
of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


The town of Khairpur, with a population of 2,609 persons, is 
situated seven miles to the south-west of Alipur, and is about equi-dis- 
tant from the Indus and Chenéb. It was founded about 70 years ago 
by Khair Shéh, a Saiyad Bukh&ni, from whom it takes its name. It is 
compactly built chiefly with brick, many of the houses being two and 
three-storeyed. The bdzds are mostly paved with brick, but the 
streets are much too narrow to admit of any wheeled traffic. The 
principal streets have matting spread over them as a protection from 
the sun, as is usual in these parts. Much of the land in the neighbour- 
hood is waste and covered with tall grass. The country round 1s liable 
to submergence in the floods, but an embankment, five miles in 
circumference, has been constructed at considerable cost, which 
effectually protects the town. In the floods boats laden with produce 
can pass from Khairpur to all the towns around Jatoi, Alipur and 
Sitpur. The people of the town are enterprizing traders, and their 
ra with Bilochistén and with Sakkar, Mooltan, and other towns at 
a distance is larger than that of any other town in the district. 
Khairpur has a police outpost and a primary school. There is a 
thiékardwéra sacred to Gopi Nath, and a community of river-traders. 
has vropitiated the river lord (Daryéi Sahib) by building him a 
temple, The Municipal Committee consists of four members nominated 
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by the Deputy Commissioner and the usual official members. Its 
income for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, 
and is derived 
from  octroi. 
The popula- 
—— | ——___ | _____|___|_|_ ton, as ascer- 


oe : Year of 
Limits of enumeration. conaun: Persons. | Males. |Females. 


1868 2,846 1,563 1,283 . 
Whole town a ’ , tained at the 
Af isst_ | 200 | ste |_:25e | Mined a the 
feats a aoe of 1868, 1875 
Munic ite ae : and 1881, is 
oe | ane shown in the 


margin. The 
constitution of the population by religion and the number of occupied 
houses are shown in Arable No. XLII. Details of sex will be found 
in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

The town of Alipur, with a population of 2,555 mhabitants, is 
situated on the west side of the main road leading south from 
Muzaffargarh at a distance of 51 miles, 6 from the Chen&éb and 35 
from the Indus. It must be a place of some antiquity, judg- 
ing from its hejght above the surrounding plain. It is said to 
have been founded by Ali Khé&n, one of the Nahar princes of Sitpur. 
Its importance is due to its being the head-quarters of a tuhstl 
and also of a munsiff, and to its being an agricultural centre in 
a well cultivated tract. It has a considerable trade in indigo, and 
snuff is manufactured for export to Dera Ghazi Khan and Bahdwalpur. 
The situation of the town is unhealthy, it being affected by the 
‘floods of both rivers, and there has been much excavation immediately 
under it on the eastern side. On this side are all the public buildings, 
the middle school, dispensary, tahsfl, rest-house, sadr distillery, and 
sardi. No munsiff’s court has yet been built. The town is compactly 
built, chiefly with brick, and most of the streets are well paved and 

rovided with drains. Rude arcades have been formed in the principal 
dzdrs by stretching matting on beams from roof to roof They 
protect from the sun, but are too close to be healthy. The Municipal 
Committee consists of three members nominated by the Deputy 
Commissioner and three ex-officio members—the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, tahsflddr and the Assistant Surgeon in charge of the 
dispensary. Its income for the last few years is shown in Table 
No. XLV, and is derived chiefly from octroi. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875 and 1881, 
year Persons. Males. |Females. is shown in the 

| - margin. The 
_ constitution of 


census. | 
‘| 1868 2,278 228 1,050 ati 
Whole town wf 338 | 1°67 by doce aes 


—— | | || the number of 


Limits of enumeration. 


ee. 1868 |) 2,975 occupied houses 

Municipal limits... oe | 2,282 are shown im 
881 2,555 

cor Table No. XLITI. 


" Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
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Municipalities, 
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Alipur Town. 
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Shahr Sultén Town. 


Sitpur Town. 
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Shahr Sult&n, with a population of 2,182 persons, is situated on 
the main road leading south from Muzaffargarh at a distance of 36 
miles from it, 15 from Alipur and 14 miles from the Chenéb. The town 
takes its name from Sultan Ahmad Katal, father* of Alam-ud-din 
or Alam Pir, whose shrine is here. An account of the shrine and 
the fair held in connection with it has been given at page 63. An 
importance the town has is due to the shrine and fair. It is in all 
respects an ordinary village with mud buildings. One bazdr is neatly 
paved with brick, and, as in all the towns in this part, beams are placed 
over the street and covered with matting, so as to form an arcade. 
A road branches off to Jatoi, and the position on the river is favour- 
able for trade in country produce. Where are a police rest-house 
and thana and a primary school. There is no building of any 
consequence at the shrine. The Municipal Committee consists of four 
members nominated by the Deputy Commissioner and the usual- 
ex-officio members. The income, since the town was constituted a 
municiplity in 1874, is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived 
entirely from octroi. It is probable that the municipality will before 
long be abolished. 


The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 
—_—________———._ and _ 1881, is shown in the margin. 
The constitution of the population 


Year of |Peraons. | Males. |Females. a 
census. by religion and the number of occu- 
re ‘iis hp ied houses are shown in Table 
, o MLITI. Details of sex will be 
BEPE | ae aenee | se found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1881. 


Sitpur town, with a population of 2,035, lies on the main road 
of the district leading south 11 miles south of Alipur and 8 miles 
from the Chen&b. The highway ceases here, and becomes a mere 
bridle path. The country around everywhere testifies to the violent 
action of the floods, and mueh of it is waste, covered with tall 3 
and tamarisk. Owing to the floods, communication is often rendered 
very difficult, and is sometimes completely cut off with the north for 
a week at atime. Even through the winter months the ground in 
these parts is damp and chill owing to the inundation. The town is 
built on irregular eminences of accumulated débris, which by their 
extent testify to its antiquity. It is in fact the only town of 
any antiquity in the district. According to tradition its ancient 
name was first Kanjan Mai, and then Khidi Bhir or hunting seat of 
Réja Khadi. In historical times Sitpur became the capital ofa dynasty 
called the N&har, an account of which, as well as of seen: rulers, 
has been given at page 35 and onwards. The town is divided into 
two parts, the northern called the Khandni, because occupied by the 
Néhar princes, their relatives and dependants ; and the southern called 
the Shekh4ni, because occupied by the makhdims, who succeeded 
the Ndhars in the government, aad their dependants. It is very 
irregularly built, and has a very dilapidated appearance. Many of 


* Thig is K4zi Ghulam Murtz4’s account, and is at variance with Mr, O’Brien’s 
see Chapter II. 
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the houses are built of brick, and have two or three storeys. Two of 
the bdzdrs have been paved with brick in recent years, and they are 
rovided with the rude arcades of matting usual in these laine 
he town is completely shut in on all sides by a thick screen of date 
ms, which must add considerably to the insalubrity of the climate. 
he dates of Sitpur are noted throughout the district, being of the 
kind called najdbat The only building of antiquarian interest is 
the tomb of Tahir Khd4n N&har at the west end of the bézdér. The 
dome is covered with blue encaustic tiles, and the walls of the building 
are ornamented with tiles of various colours. There area théna, 
school, town-hall, sardz and police rest-house. The Municipal Com- 
mittee consists of four members nominated by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and of the Deputy Commissioner and tuhstldér as official mem- 
bers. Its income for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, 
and is derived chiefly from octroi. Sitpur has the usual trade ofa 
small agricultural centre, and it also trades with the towns on the 
Indus, but to a much smaller extent than Khairpur. In former times 
there was a considerable manufacture of paper, and the industry still 
lingers at the point of extinction. The kamdngari work of Sit ur 
has attracted some attention. Itisasort of painting over varnished 
wood or paper, and is applied to bows which are still made here, to 
shields made of.‘ paper, 
to saddles, toys, &c. 
The pulation, as 
ascertained at the enu- 
merations of 1868 and 
1881, is shown io the 
margin. 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumeration of 1868 was 
PoPULATION. taken; but the details in the 
margin, which give the popula- 
tion of suburbs, throw some 
light on the matter. The 
1,691 | constitution of the population 
344 by religion and the number 


Town or Suburb. 


Sitpur Basti Kh4n4ni ... 
Do. do. Shekh4ni... 


in Table No. XLITI. Details of sex will be found in Table No, XX 
of the Census Report of 1881. 


Jatoi, with a population of 2,035 persons, is situated 11 miles 


north-west of Alipur, and 4 miles from the river Indus. It is formed 


of two villages called Bara and Chhota Jatoi, standing end to end 
with a main ddézdér running north and south, Chhota Jatoi being at 
the north end. The town is said to have been founded within 100 
years by Ali Khan Jatoi. The dézér of the larger village is well 
paved with brick, and like the other towns in Alipur by matting 
spread over it, it forms an arcade. It is a place of very little import- 
ance. There are a ae thdna and small sardi. The Municipal 
Committee consists of four members nominated by the Deputy Com- 
missioner and the usual ez- one members. Its income since it was 
constituted a municipality is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived 


of occupied houses are shown. 
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from octroi. Themunici- 
panty will in all probabi- 
ity be abolished. The 
population, as ascertain- 
ed at the enumerations 
of 1868 and 1881, is 
shown in the margin. 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 
1875 were taken; but the 
details in the margin, which 
give the population of suburbs, 
throw some light on the 
matter. The constitution of 
the population by religion 
and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIIL 
Details of sex will be found in TableNo. XX of the Census Report of 
1881. a 
Kot Addu contains 2,574 inhabitants. It is in all respects an 
ordinary village, with narrow lanes and mud built houses, Any 
importance it has is due to its being an agricultural centre, a halting 
lace to travellers marching along the left bank of the Indus, and the 
laraet village in the Sanfnwdn tahsil. It was formerly the head- 
uarters of a tahsil, which, in the first instance attached to the Leia 
district, was transferred to Muzaffargarh in 1859. The head-quarters 
of the present tahsfl were moved to Sanfnwaén in 1872. It is situated 
on the east side of the road from Muzaffargarh to Dera Ismdil Khan, 
33 miles from Muzaffargarh and 10 miles from the river Indus. It 
is sald to have been founded by Addu KhAn, a son of one of the Ghazi 
Khadns. Its name indicates that it was at one time a fort, but no 
trace of fortification remains, There are a police rest-house and 
outpost, a middle school and a dispensary. Tie Municipal Committee 
consists of seven members nominated by the Deputy Commissioner and 
the usual ex-officio members. Its income since it was constituted a 
municipality 1s shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived entirely 


from octroi. Ornamented bows and arrows, similar to those produced 
_ at Sitpur, are made. 


The population, as 
ascertained at the 
enumerations of 1868 
and 1881, is shown in 
the margin. The con- 
stitution of the popu- 
lation by religion and the number of occupied houses are shown in 
Table No. XLITY. Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the 
Census Report or 1881. 
Daira Din Panah is a village with a population of 1,779. It is 
situated on the west side of the road from Muzaffargarh to Dera 
Ismail Kh&n, 8 miles north of Kot Addu, and 5 miles from the river 
Indus. Any importance it has is due to the shrine of Din Panah, 
a Bukhéri Saiyad, who died aH. 1012, and to the fairs held in 
connection with the sbrine, an account of which is given at page 


Year of census. | Persons. 


POPULATION. 


Town or suburb. 


Jatoi Janubi 
Do. Shumali 


1,675 | 1,529 
578 506 
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62. There is adismantled fort to the south side of the town built by 
Abdul Samad Kh&n, Badozd4i, an Afghan chief, of the time of Naw& 

Muzaffar Khdén. There are a police thana and rest-house, a 
primary school and an encamping-ground. The Municipal Committee 
consists of five members nominated by the Deputy Commissioner and 
the usual official members. Itsincome since May 1881, when it was 
constituted a municipality, is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived 
from octroi. The popu- 
lation, as ascertained 
at the enumera- 


1868 a l tions of 1868 and 
900 1881, is shown in the 
margin. 


It is difficult to’ascertain the precise limits within which the 
—_—_——__————_ enumeration of 1868 was taken ; 

Porotation. | but the details in the margin, 
which give the population of 


Town or suburb. 


1868. | 1881. | suburbs, throw some light on the 

—______ |__| | matter. The constitution of the 

Dera Din Panah ... 1,051 opulation b ligi d the 
1,991 population by religion an 

Tibba a 728) number of occupied houses are 


shown in Table No. XLIII. 
ar of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report 
0 
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Table No. II, showing DEVELOPMENT. 
1 2 3 | 4 | 5 6 | 7 
DETAILS. 1858-54. See ye eg a ee A ee es 1858-59, | 1863-64. 1868-69. 1873-74. 1878-79. 
Population 298,180 388,605 
Cultivated acres 413,583 401,280 897,529 
Irrigated acres £98,500 887,2 897,47> 
Ditto (from Government works) 253,500 248,500 279,108 
Assessed Land Revenue, rupees + 5,21,271 5,831,437 5,14,640 
Revenue from land, rupees 5,15,797 5,91,505 4,092,724 
Gross revenuc, rupees 6,05,225 6,73,071 6,65,789 
Number of kine oF 135,000 144,449 137,304 
»» sheep and goats .% 89,300 105,144 95,871 
” camels 8,641 6,946 1,918 
Miles of metalled roads } 4 12 
483 

a unmetalled roads 496 524 

» Railways 

| 

Police staff 308 | 410 370 880 
Prisoners convicted 1,447 931 $18 | 983 973 1,076 
Civil suits,—number 1,598 1,141 1,647 8,668 4,446 4,864 
ss —value in rupees 48,547 $9,911 72,102 1,327,113 1,42,060 1,81,407 
Municipalities,—-number - 7 .% - a js 7 
” —income in. rupees ua xj ss sé 9,370 12,581 16,392 
Dispensaries,—number of - ee 9 F 3 8 4 
198 —patients ef ar Sé aii 5,522 9,055 25,058 
Schools,—number of of eS af 41 21 23 23 
ai —scholars «a + a 584 956 1,060 1,219 


Note.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, III, VIII, XI, XV, XXI, XLI, aaa, L, LIX, and LXI of the. 
Administration Report. 


* Table No. III, showing RAINFALL. 


9 | 10 ll | 32 


18 | 4 | 16 | a6 far | a8 19 


Rain-gange station e(éislelelsjele 3) legless 
glelalalelele.e 2/8 lelelal: 
@ 2] wo «a i) @ D @ on 2) @ 
onl | _ — — So a -_ ~~ : nt -_ onl ~ ~ 
Muzaffargarh ue : 63; 46) 67) 58 40] 74) 75 , “| 107) 112; 110] 15) 27; 84 
Alipur -- | 13) 76 "| "| 51: 116) 95) 167! "| 18t! : 170 90 
Sanawan “ 120, ml 222 pee ae 53; 77| 48 e af $1 se 96 


Nore.—These figures are taken from the weekly rainfall statements published in the Punjub Gasette. 
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Table No. IIIA, showing RAINFALL at head-quarters. 


1 1 3 
Rainfall in 
No. of rain No. of rain 
MONTHS. days in each | nthe of an MONTHS. days in ecac 
month inch in each eworntli= 
1867 to 1876. | monte 1867 to 1876. 
January 1 2 Septeinber 1 
F 1 8 October . 
March 2 ) November : 
fot 1 2 December 1 
ay 1 8 Ist October to Ist January 1 
June 1 4 lat January to lst April 8 
July 2 11 J 1st April to lst October .. 7 
August 8 19 yhole year ae 12 


| 


ANNUAL AVERAGES, 


Rainfall in 


tenths of an 
inch in each 


month— 
1867 to 1881. 


Qe ‘ 
=HODhe oO 


Nors.—Theese figures are taken froin Table No. XXIV of the Revenue Report, and from page 34 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at Tahsil Stations. 


i 2 | 8 r 


Tansty Stations. Ist October to | Ist January to | 1st April to 

lst January. lst April. lat Octobor. 
Alipur 7 15 100 
Sanawan 2 9 48 


Norsg.—Theese figures are taken from pages 36, 37 of the Famine Roport. 


AVERAGE FALL IN TENTHS OF AN INCH, FROM 1873-74 TO 1877-78. 


Whole year. 


Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


1 4 
Tahsil 
Alipur 

Total square miles Pr as es - 887 
Cultiv square miles tice ee 189 
Culturahle square miiles és ea 48] 
Square miles under crops (average 1877 to 1881) 203 
Total population , “ 110,869 
rban population ve ae cs 11,366 
Rural population eo ee ee 99,503 
Total population per square mile ra 125 
Rural population per square mile .. ae 112 

Over 10,000 souls ee ee ee e ee 

5,000 to 10,000 oe ee oe . £ 

8,000 to 5,000 .. ae Se ase : 8 
2,000 to 3,000 .. 8 : ac 5 
ag 4 1,000 to 2,000 . lei Be 24 
500 to 1,000. ~ 3 . at 
Under 500 ~ : : 9 
Total ne aa ey re 176 
Towns ee oe 1,57 8 
Occupied houses .. { Villages ~ = 15,174 
Towns oo -_ nr 1,351 
Unoceupted houses. . { Villegoe 1 - e 89/515 18,438 Ws 
Towns es sa a 5,990 1,769 $8,168 
Resident families ..{ Vor, °° on : 60,808 30,402 | 20,282 


Sa a RS OE I BS LEST AD 
Nore. —These figures are taken from Tables Nos. [and XVII of the Cenaus of 1881, except the cultivated, culturabie? 


and crop areas, which are taken from Tables Nos. I and XLIV of the Administration 


Report. 
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Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 


Nore.—These figuros are taken from Table No. XI of the Census Report of 1881. 


Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


Christians ie 
Others and unspecified 


European & Eurasian Christians 
Sunnis 

Shiahs... 

Wahabis .. 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. III, LILA, IIIB of the Census of 1881. 


Persons. 


838,605 


District. 


Males. | Females. 


184,510 


24,189 
1,580 
6 


158,815 


Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 


583 424 
146 66 
3,351 1,968 
$81,119 148,712 
1 " 6 
1,071 455 
11 ll 
1,421 t+ se 
18 9 
265 45 
1 os 
1 1 
28 28 


Nore. — These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Census Report for 1881. 


3 


Su tenS 


6 
10 
1 


a 
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Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 3 | 8 4 | 6 | 6 | 7 | § | 9 10 
ToTaL NUMBERS. MALE8, BY RELIGION, 
Berial - an Propor- 
No. tion per 
in Census Caste or tribe. . | mille of 
Persons. | Males. | Females.| Hindu. | Sikh. Jain. ee po Dl 
Total population .- [| 838,605 | 184,510 | 154,005 24,239 1,530 6 | 158,815 1,000 
18 | Biloch ae 58,256 $1,301 27,055 es ae ai 81,201 172 
6 | Pathan 7 8,959 2,395 1,564 , - i 2,305 12. 
1] Jat ds 109,352 69,72 49.6351 BS 27 ae 51,639 823 
2 | Rajput deh 7,951 4,403 3,508 71 164 na 4,168 23 
7 | Arain ne 8,901 2,112 1,879 ve wi es 2,112 12 
61: Mahtam - 2,148 1,593 1,350 1,454 11 128 9 
17 | Shekh . 6,046 2,770 2,276 ‘ 2,770 15 
8 | Brahman 1,841 1,112 729 1,111 é 5 
24 | Sai . 6,928 $,691 8,257 : 3,691 20 
21 | Na 4,064 2,206 1,558 1 2,205 12 
25 | Mirasi 3,634 2,031 1,583 : 2,051 11 
16 | Khatri 608 940 66S §83 7 ‘ 50 5 
10 | Arora 83,827 18,683 15, 144 18,420 142 . 121 100 
52 | Tabana 2,31 1,251 1,084 19 1,148 24 7 
85 | A 1,862 990 8r2 983 es 2 6 
4, Chuhra 11,312 6,805 5,44; 118 2 ve 6,745 33 
19 | Mochi ; 11,103 6,007 ins 1 ‘ ‘ 6, 83 
9 | Julaha ‘ 138,625 7,417 6,208 1 7,416 40 
28 | Machhi : 8,250 1,790 1,460 ee 1,790 10 
92 | Bhntyara 2,234 1,262 1,092 ‘ 1,202 7 
42 | Mallah s 7,078 4,199 8,t06 ‘ 4,199 24 
22 | Lohar ws 1,477 677 is : . 800 7 
11 | Tarkhan 8,024 4, 3:52 8,602 1 13 4,348 24 
18 | Kumhar 6,029 8,589 8,040 6 8,583 20 
59 | Charhoa : 6,418 8,422 2,818 _ 8.422 19 
88 | Qassab 3,138 1,705 1,40 ‘ , 1,700 9: 


Note.—Theso figures are taken fruin Table No. VILIA of tho Census of 1851. 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES 
and TRIBES. 


Serial No. in 


na Caste or tribe. Pcrsons.} Males. |Fomalos 
12 Avan er ne ‘ 626 $58 268 
80 Sunar x i ie £46 618 428 
85 Faqir, miscellaneous and unspecified 997 568 429 
87 Mughal... ” - 576 307 269 
44 Khojah ‘cs ns ot 714 408 806 
58 Khokhar.. ~ ke 951 554 897 
70 Ulama aie ov ee 1,268 694 574 
76 Nungar re oe sa 999 544 455 
107 Jhabel Pen ey ia 1,351 719 O82 
161 Kehal ae ie i 723 875 348 


a PA EE IE 7S I TT aT 


Nore.—These figures are taken frum Table No. VIITA of the Census of 18381. 


te 
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Table No. X, showing OIVIL CONDITION. 


1 | 2 3 ‘ 8 
SINGLE. | 
DETAILS. p 
Malea. Feiwales. Females. 
Eq All religions re be 105,334 - 90,001 
Hindus s i 18,835 907 
a Sikhs a3 a 892 506 186 
Jaius ons Bs _ 2 : 
3 Buddhists Ss - as re wy 
S | Musalmans oe e 90,596 56,841 15,908 
< Christians ey i 1l 6 . 


804 

q o—1 1 
10—15 20 

3 15—20 141 
3 3530 oa 
g & 30—40 1,240 
2 a0 
3 08s 


Notse.—These figures are taken from Table No. VI of the Census Report. 


Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


ToTaL BIRTHS REQISTERED. TOTAL DEATHS REGISTERED. 


YEARS. . 
Males. | Females.| Persons.| Males. | Females. | Persons. 
1877 . 8,946 8,220 864 6,705 
1878 5,008 4,128 1,007 7,218 
1879 ak as Pen as 4,249 2,961 1 845 5, 
1880 os 5,900 4,586 10,486 4,677 8,838 1 855 6,291 
1881 ac 7,461 6,569 | 14,030 4,932 4,131 244 6, 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, II, VII, VIII, and LX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XIA, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 


Nots.—These figures are taken from Table No, III of the Sanitary Report. 
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Table No. XIB, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


Notsz.—Theee figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 


1 2 | 3 a | 5 


IngaXe. Buinp. 


Males. | Females.]| Males. | Females. 


Total ..] 218 149 | 1,008 
Allreligions = .. { Villages |. | 208 137 916 
Hindus 7 29 13 133 
Sikhs 1 1 5 


135 
Nors.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XIV to XVII of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. XIII, showing EDUCATION. 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Table No. XIII of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1 2 | 8 | | 7 | 8 9 10 n | 12 
CuLTivaTED. UNCULTIVATED. Ps Ey 
2 
Irrigated. c s 
. By pri-| Unirri- : 
, le vate in-| gated. | tivated. aif 
wor dividu- | ° 
j=] 
1868-00 e. | 258,500 | 145,000 15,083 106,871 '1,148,515) 1,520,5999 1,034,176 | 521,271 51,662 
1878-74 eo. | 248,500 | 148,700 14,080 342,000 | 200,720 | 946,560! 1,489, 2808 1,890,560 | 581,437 | 879,660 
1878-79 .- § 279,103 | 118,376 50 86,917 | 928,689 | 594,G84| 1,610,200 2,007,819 | 514,640 | 807,587* 
Tahsil details for 
1878-79— 
Tahail M ° 
.. | 126,866 | 48,216 50 18,226 | 177,008 | 224,828] 420,057] 580,680 |2941,457 | 68,810 
” .o & 71,877 | 49,652 ie 60,186 | 257,910 | 180,478} 447,574% 568,608 |151,857 | 52,901 
99 Ganawan 81,360 | 25,508 sa 18,505 | 493,776 | 230,378} 742,65(q 840,527 |121,826 | 168,064 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Table No. VIII of the Administration Report, except the last column, which is 
taken from Table No. I of the same Report. * The difference of 2,772 acres cannot be explained. 
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Musaffargarh District. ] | at 
Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


~ 
tC -] 
if) 
© 


s | 56 | 6 | 7 | 8 


Acres held under 


cultivating leases, Remaining acres. 


Had 
§ | 5 
; f 3 a soe |g, 3 ra : Pe 
Lie § i 
= ia | & | i | 2b SH laze] Fe 
S 2 a as cS CRA] SAog] FAs 
Whole District - 75 | $18,819] 6,304 9,175 48,575 2 
: ; ; 83 ss 55,265 | 1,571 
Tahbsil Muzaffargarh = 29 94,908 2,504 8,494 10,282 Re 78,628 a 
» Alipur S $2; 56.264] 1,934 1,481 97,344 56s 25,505 bs 
» Sananwan ie 14| 167,147 866 4,200 10,049 ss 151,182 fen 


Norsg. —These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Revenue Report of 1881-82. 


Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 


Com tion paid,| Reduction of reve- 
n 


Purpose for which acquired. Acres acquired. rupees. nue, in rupees. 
, 


595 7,541 684 
175 468 186 


State Railwa . 7 “ i 
Guaranteed Railways - os vs a 


Miscelianeous : 6,467 
Total a 095 | 14,476 


Nora —Those figures are taken from Table No. XI of the Revenue Report. 


Table No. XX, showing AORES UNDER OROPS. 


46 | 3,472 Hanes auibedl aed | 2,500 


18,230 | 34 


416,991 ; 
22,225 | 11,690 | 27 | 38,942 


1874-75... | 416,439 $3 3012 19,163] 23,723 6,009 1,767 
1875-76 .. | 896,604 21,545 | 18,241] .. | 10,099 61 | 1,122 | 29,582, 20,653 4,25) | 1, 91 
1876-77... | 397,039 20,711 | 17,873] .. | 10,987 40| 978 | 29,632! 20,603 4,*. 25 | 8,095 
1877-78... | 394,887 19,338 | 1,672] .. | 10,816 89 | 1,046 | 30,039 21,58: 4,°75 | 8,073 


43| 975 | 20,713 20,939 4, ms 2,528 
43| 975 | 29)71., 20,339 4.349 | 2,528 
93] 694 | 28, 830! 14,4.4 5,693 , 8,278 
87] 655 | 26, 270 83,924 5,193 1,250 


20,817 [17,947 | .. | 10,9682 
20,817 | 17,947] .. | 10,962 
15,798 | 17,860} .. | 11,475 
15,915 | 15,431 


1878-79... | 897,529 
1879-80 .. | 397,529 
1880-81 ..| 404,092 
1881-82 ..| 422,040 


193,749 


relating TAHSIL AVERAGES FOR THE FIVE Y8ARS, FROM 1877-78 TO 1381-32. 
Muzaffar- | 
10,038" 3,356 048. 


bh... | 172,052 | 9,984 | 84,803 | 6,512 | 4,787} 6| 1,474| 4,564 | 2,697! S| 270 ‘15,843! 
alfpur 129777 | 10.915 | 5u.173 | 5.068 | 5,800] .. | 77830 | 4,059 | 266] 52 | B41. 803s) $745 1,259 | 2,207 


Sananwan..| 101,438 633 | 51,708 | 6,360 | 6,504] .. | 1,829 | 2,795 | 2,052] .. 220 | 8.4341 3.981 105] 882 


eee | eereneeene | ae eee | eee eee | ene | eee | = 


TotaL ..{ 403,466 | 21,532 p10bs801 18,537 | 17,091! 6 | 11,183 | 11,418 #008 |68 809 | 29,0U3, 22,793, 4,795 | 2,582 


Norn.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLIV of the Administration Report. 
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xil [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


Rent per acre of land: 
suited for the various | Average produce 


per acre as csti- 
erapas Be reed in | punted in 1881-82. 


Nature of crop. 


P 
> 


= 
= d& 09 


Maximum 


Mininium ; : 


| Maximum 


ont 


fad pnt 
COO OBBOCOCMMOONOCOLKL*30 OK ANG 


S wow erwo-3 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 


i 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 
{| Macias 
f Maximum 
a 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


acd 


wwe nwmomonrwnaon 


Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum ee ie 
Minimum or ee 


om’ 


2 2 e * - ped 
MOC NWOCKOMO ea WOOO ~ 


890 


Note.—Thoee figures are taken from Tablo Nu. XLVI of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK. 


1 2 | 8s | ¢ 


5s | 6 | 7 


WHOLE DISTRICT FOR THE ree 
AHSILS FOR THR YEAR 1878-79. 


YEARS 
KIND OF STOCK. 
1868-09, | 1873-74. | 1878-79, |Museffar-| atioyr, | Sanan- 

Cowsand bullocks .. sf ? .. | 138,000 | 144,449 89,686 | 90,112] 47,500 
Horses 3 i . - P3011] 4,618 1,614 800 059 
Ponies : a ” 20; 1,583] 1,130 $88 110 182 
Donkeys. , : [3,050] 6075] 4,169) 9,887 430 852 
Bheep and goats ‘3 . . .. | 89,800 | 105,144 | 95,8711 47,038 | 2,905 | 45,848 
Camels - ‘ i e [| 8,68) 6,086] 2,918} 1,205 125 498 
Carts - ” “ 2 el 45 28 8 25 

Ploughs i. ” a. _ . | 46,935 | 49,006 | 47,6267 19,522 | 15,500 | 12,604 
Boats * “ e ” 2 69 81 95 


10" 85 


Notz.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLV of the Administraticn Report. 
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| Mugaffargarh District. ] 


. 


Table No. XXIII, showing OOCUPATIONS of MALES. 


RAST 


1 
§ of age. 
Nature of occupations. 

g | vil 

Z 
1 | Total population ae rc 
2 | Occupation specified aie 0: 19s 
8 | Agricultural, whether simple 56,451 | 57,794 

or combined. 

4 | Civil Administration 1,406 | 1,852 
5 9 9 
6 | Religion §28 999 
7 | Barbers 025 1,013 
8 | Other professions aa 2349 331 
9 | Money-lenders, general tra- 256 873 


ders, pedlars, &c. 
Dealers in grain and flour .. 
Corn-grinders, parchers, &c. 
Confectioners, green-grocers, 


&c. 
Carriers and boatmen 
Landowners 
Tenants 
Joint-cultivators 


Males above 15 years 


of age. 
5 Nature of occupations. 
w, Towns ae. Total. 
17 | Agricultural labourers 2 64 66 
18 Pastoral se 29 2,841 2,870 
19 | Cooks and other servanta .. 176 899 575 
20 | Water-carricrs Ae 16 64 70 
21 | Sweopers and scavengers .. 7 59 66 
22 | Workers in reed, cane, leaves, 14) 2,850 | 2,491 
straw, &c. 
28 | Workers in leather 2 16 18 
24 poe er Pe 69 2,418 a 
25 | Workers in wool and pashm os 
2 - », silk is 8 9 12 
‘i », cotton j 884 5,538 5,022 
a » W 166 1,518 1,684 
Potters be 88 1,147 1,235 
Workers and dealers in gol 139 485 
and silver. 
Workers in iron 109 816 425 
General labourers ae 465 4,986 6,451 
Beyyars, fayirs, and the like 600 5,182 5,782 


Nors.—Those figures are taken from Table No. XII A of the Census Report of 1881. 


Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFAOTURSES. 


1 2 8 | 4 | 5 | 6 7 | 8 9 10 11 
Other Brass Dye 
Silk. | Cotton.| Wool. | fab- |Paper| Wood. | Iron. | and” | Build. |ozemng and 
rica. copper. ings. ing of dyes. 
Number of mills and large factories| .. ea es is We os ae s es ne 
ee private looms or amall} .. 4,536 201 | 205 8 853 226 8 638 879 
wor 
Number of workmen ¢ Male a ee ; a 6 
in large works. Female .. 7 ie ei ua eh es i es ov 
Number of workmen in small works 6,429 218 | 570 8 487 458 8 618 590 
or independent artisans. 
Value of plant in large works ..| .. a aes i ah ai as ie és we 
Estimated annual out-turn of all| .. | 7,98,764 | 32,727 |60,458} 584 |1,82,589 ; 165,740) 4,476 | 8,138,979 1,50,888 
works in rupees 
12 13 14 16 17 18 ‘19 
Pottery, On) 
-press- Pashmina Gold, sil-| Other 
Leather. ae ing and | and on ver, and | manufac-| Total. 
glazed refining. Shawls. Pe jewellery.| tures. 
Number of mills and large factories |... ee wea 
_Number of private looms or small 1,062 791 149 
works. 
Number of workmen § Male - a 
in large works. Female we , 26 
Number of workmen in sinall works 1,805 1,188 201 
or independent artisans. 
Value of plant in large works ie ai se ag 
Estimated annual out-turn of all| 3,209,770 | 1,25,880 | 1,87,647 


works in rupees. 


Nots.—These figures are taken from the Report on Internal Trade and Manufactures for 1881-82. 


&lv [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXV, showing RIVER TRAFFIC. 


Average duration of 
Voyage in days. 


PrinciPaAL MERCHANDISE CARRIED. 


Iron Wists sajji ti, P : 
Whea rape and woo 
Bitte’ ’ "ditto 


oO 
80 
#0 
Grain of all kinds, sugar, salt, spices, ghi, 20 
country cloth, silks, and wool. a 

20 


jowar, bajra. 


50 
30 
Dhan, rice, dhanya, peas, string, sajji, xira, 60 120 
ajwain, methra. 
Ai eat, gur, ghi, corned Ly ala, para "dmbo 30 280. 
upas, horns. e ela, awla, sarun, r 
Pe pitto elie: ditto 18 25 210 
Do. a Ditto ditto ditto se 14 20 180 
-. | Mithankot ie Ditto ditto ditto ae 25 40 850 
Ram “s Do. ae Ditto ditto ditto oe 22 36 $30 
Pind! Bhattien -- | Do. is Ditto ditto ditto 18 80 800 
Multan -- | Wazirabed .. | Iron, cocoanuts, dates, black Pepper, mung, oajji 80 45 230 
-- | Ramnagar we Ditto ditto 24 40 210 
.- | Pindi Bhattlan .. Ditto ditto aie oe 21 85 180 
Mithankot .- | Wazirebad ed Ditto ditto ditto we 50 60 850 
: - .. | Ramnaccar be Ditto ditto ditto as 45 62 330 
-- | Pind! Bhattian .. Ditto ditto ditto - 40 45 800 
Jhelam -- | Multan .. | Grain and oil seeds es 20 85 250 
Do. .. | Sukkur 2 it ° 45 60 500 
Do. Xotri = Ditto Ms 60 90 760. 
Attock Sukkur .. | Ghi, snuff, handfans, rice, vin , baskets... 20 45 550 
Kalabagh . Rock salt, alum, baskets, musaj, &o. Ses 15 80 560 
Do. »» | Do. .. | Dates, indigo, cotton, &c. “a 15 80 600 
Do. -- | Dera Ghazi Khan.. } Salt, alum, &c. ‘3 10 20 2900 
Do, «| Do. .. | Daten, indizo, cotton and haberdashery ee 10 20 390 
Isa Khel -- | Sukkur A Wheat, gram, barley and alum 15 80 470 
Do. --| Do. * [indize, cotton , iron, cocoannt, dites, zinc, 15 80 470 
copper, 
Do. Dera Ghazi Khan.. | Wheat, gram, barley, tobacco, mung and mah . 8 18 250 
Do, No. .. | Daten, indigo, cotton, &c. 8 18 250 
Dera Ismail Khan.. | sukkur 2 Wheat, gram, wool, cotton, majith fruit, carra-] 10 to 15 | 25to80 |] 340 
way seed, &c., 
Do. és Wiest cain weal 10 to 15 | 23 to 80 840 
Do. -. | Dera Ghazi Khan drs gram, wool, cotton, carraway seed, Cabull 4 to7 | 10 to12 180 
Do. . Do. 2 Dates, indigo, cotton, pickles --— 4 to7 | 10to12 130 
Dera Fateh Khan .. ! Sukkur .. | Wueat, gram. barley, bajra .- | 10 to 15 | 25 to 80 280 
Do. «- | Do. .. | Ktrana and cloth .- § 10 to 15 | 25 to 80 280 
Do. .- | Dora Ghasi Khan.. | Wheat, gram, barley, &. ea 2to4 8 to 10 70 
Do. -- | Do. .. | Dates, cotton, &c. és 2to4 8 to 10 70 
Leiah -- | Sukkur .. { Wheat and wool -- 1:10 to 15 25 285 
Do. ; Do. .- | Dates and habordashery -- 10 to lé 25 285 
Do. -. | Dera Ghasi Khan.. vcore .-— 2to 4 7to8 60 
Senghar "| gueicur 7 Wheat, jowar i tard, cotton, & “Lhee10 | anes 30 
e- | Bu iu eat, Ya, pol ; C. 20 to 25 250 
Do. | Do. s Diten and haberdashe .. 1 8tol0 | 20t085) 250 
Do. - | Dera Ghasi Khan.. | Wheat, jowar, bajra, git inner cotton, wool .. 2 8 40 
Dera Ghasi Khan Sukkur “3 Cotton, bree ing , wheat, jowar, til, mustard,}] 8 to 10 20 210 
c re 
Do. Do. .. | Date, haberdashery, Bombay sugar, &c, 8 to 10 20 210 
Do. Kotri .. | Cotton, wool, indigc, saltpetre, hides, wheat, 10 to 12 25 850 


Nors.—These figures are taken from pages 750, 760 of the Famine Report. 
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_ [Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


1 2[s | 


WAGES or LABOUR PER DAY. 


a for 8 9 10 ll 2 | 48 


DoNKEYS PER 
SCORE PER DAY. 


CARTS PER DAY. | CAMELS PER DAY BoaTS PER DAY. 


YEAR. Skilled. Unskilled. 


ighest Lowest |Highest| Lowest [Highest’ Lowest [Highest| Lowe st 


Highest) Lowest ‘Highest Lowest | 

a aiekae tae Rs. A.P.Rs.A.P.. Rs. A, P. ALP. 
1868-69 Jow os do4 oe o 28 0 os dose 140 200 
1878-74 ..70 8 0.0 3 G0 3 0/0 2 0 * 08 00 6 ¢ is 0 t 
1878-79 09 00 8 30 3 60 8 01 4 O10 GO 8 00 6 2 8 O2 O 2 4 1 09 O 
1879-80 09008 #0 3 00 3 014010408 006 42 & O12 0 Oe 4 O1 OO 
1880-S1 0900 3 30 8 00 8 011 4010 008 00 6 O2 8 02 0 2 4 O11 0 0 
1881-82 ee a Ce ee a I ee ee ee 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLVIII of the Administration Re 
* No carts available in the district for gencral hire. + Rates according to tonnage and distance. 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 


1 ai 8 4 5 
eee | 
Fixed | Ng and 
YEAR. Land Sivmncin Tribute 

Revenue. Tnvid | 

| Revenue. | 
1868-69 §,15,797 45,753 | 909 
1869-70 ‘ | 520,497 | 46,317 6 
1870-71 ee .» | 5,12,908 70,168 .: 2 
1871-72 ‘ .. | 5,29,879 | 69,117 31,689 1 
1872-73 oe ~. | 5,206,863 | 69,707 83,025 60,063 
1873-74 _ so US 04,213 $3,929 83,000 69,708 
1874-75 6,07, 16 76,004 33,035 »64,782 
1875-76 5,03,801 66,6120 32,647 6,60,545 
1876-77 4,58, 446 72,320 | 31,076 6,48,664 
1877-78 | 4,88.908 62.921 | 81,869 6,42,308 
1878-79 4,902,724 53,048 | 41,610 6,48,944 
1879-80 4, ofs44| 61,655 | 88,405 6,33, 248 
1880-81 4,12,011 | 1,73,9s8 42,195 6,99, 694 
1881-82 3,909,441 1,$1,069 43,078 6,98,978 


Nore.—These figures are taken frora Tible No, XLIV of tne Ravenue Report. The reads revenue is excluded :— 
- “Canal, Forests, Customs and Salt, Assessed Taxes, Fees, Cesses 


Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 


nna aaa 
1 2 3 | 5 [e¢ | 7 | 8 Jo | | 1 [2 | 13 
3 3 3 FLUCTUATING REVENUE. MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 
2 — & = 
s o “o + } x , 
5 . 3 5 | $25 F; i. Ei Grazing dues, ae: : 
B ojazala |Feela | 22 | 23 Ke oa ae 
a> gq |Befis |s#2/5 | #2 | 58 [23] 2 | Fs 38 
| Gast ° o 2 26 pom» => ow BE o> 
on deo) fa | fet 5| 33 ee Eh | Se lee ak 
$a |/S83] 23 | 883)53) £2 Jos fet) &2 | eel al Ex 
ha | 228) 89 |828|25; 88 | $8 fee] 8 | 3a/ 3] 23 
District Figures. | oes ie 
Total of 5 years— 
1868-69 to 1872-73 .. | 26,17,934 ores 15,409 | 23,590 89,092 205,015 | 26,487) .. | 251,970 
Total of 5 years— | 
1875-74 to 1877-78 .. | 26,13,017 | 360,083 | 6S,392 | 16,289! .. if $5,115 | 226,420 28,065 .. | 274,968 
1878-79 5,10,640 | 52,286] 4,820 753 -- ; 4,320 F 11,572 82,453 | 5 25,0! o 40,714 
1879-80 5,04,585 | 58,557 oe it we 28,241 F 41,845 8,591 2, 812) 7 16,714 
1880-81 $,99,521 /161,200f .. | OF). 145,157 146,093 7,462 | 2,995) .. | 15,207 
1881-82 ..| 3,99,513 | 180,150 3 19 / 1,559 | 157,103 $158,713 |; 11,449 | 4,893) .. 21,437 
Tahsil Totals for 5 years— | | | | 
1877-78 to 1881-82, ; 
Tahsil Muzaffarg arh '11,53,099 145,985 7 10,007 | 59% 442° 81,9779 99,670 | 26,873 | 9,050; .. | 45,715 
,, Alipur | 614,093 228,744 | 22,474 | 2,199 = 848 164,550 197,029 25,981 | 5,920! .. 41,715 
» Sananwan 3,583,429 150,747 J 12,506 | Cyu 209 57,253 Tiyll3 45,770 | 5,820: .. 53,643 


Se 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Tals Nos. Lund MI of the Revenue Report. 


MashMargarh District.) | | nit 
| Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE, ~ 


Pgriop or 


Norz.—These figures are taken from Table No. XII of the Revenue Report for 1881-82. 


Table No. XXXI, showing BALANOES, REMISSIONS 


and TAKAVI. 
Balances of land revenue ° 
in rupees. , 
Fluctuatings ©” account 
revenue laneous 
revenue 
1868-69 F ‘ 
1s70-71 ‘| on gss “560 
j 935 ‘: 
1871-72 ; "67 is 8,250 
1872-78 8,119 
1878-74 28,161 : 2,798 2,675 
1874-75 18,865 - , 213 
1875-76 21,714 i. 868 5,403 
1876-77 ; 84,410 157 5,108 8,988 
1877-78 23,175 638 1,830 
1878-79 . 98,973 8,772 99 2,827 
1879-80 42,486 12,460 1,435 11,118 
1880-8) 2, 904 25, 
1881-82 863 76 22, 


Norz.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, II, III, and XVI of the Revenue Report. - 


xvili {Punjab Gasetteer, 
Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND... 


se | 9 | 10 


SaLes or LAND. Mortroacrs or LAnp. 
YEAR. Agriculturiste. Non-Agriculturiste. Agriculturista, 
sane ooo 
No. of ean Purchase} No. of | aoe Purchase § No. of race Mortgage 
cases, acres, | Money. J cases. 1 | | money. § cases. | oa, | money. 
District Fioures. 
Total of 6 yearsa—1808-69 to 1873-74 . 644 | 6,615 | 1,72,160 a ae is $20 | 4,221 96,565 


Total of 4 yeara—1874-75 to 1877-78 ..f 2,174 | 24,187 | 2,98,148 687 | 8,293 | 1,21,959 3,192 | 24,798 | 3,13,700 


1878-79 ,. 452} 4,990 | 68,123 132 | 1,457 | 18,4849 1,153 | 6,404, 81,127 
1879-80 .. 901 | 1,807 19,187 168 | 1,684 | $2,079 
- 1880-81 .. 196 | 14,930 42,145 25 | 8,054 7,438 
1881-82 .. 487 | 7,016 46,96") 859 | 3,757 | 61,504 


Tausit TOTALA For 4 YEARS— 


acres. acres. 


1877-78 and 1879-80 To 1881-82. 
Musaffargarh E1417 | 7,909 60,501 § 1,949 | 9,061 | 9,11,549 
Alipur : 407 | 5,933 50,405 510| 8,171] 46,524 
Sananwan ;: 874 , 17,901 15,069 283 7,287 50,797 
ll | 12 13 | 4 15 | 16 17 18 19 
seiiahiaaaeo  huaectiacas Repemprions or Mortoacep Lap. 
YEAR. Non-Agriculturists. Agriculturists, Non-Agriculturists. 
Area of Area of. iy Area of | 
No. Roe Mortgage} No. of ‘ Mortgago§ No. of Mortgage 
* tana i in money. | cases. land in money. | cases. land inj monoy. 


District Fioures. 
Total of 6 years—18U8-69 to 1873-78 .. ie 


Total of 4 years—1874-75 to 1877-78 .. | 1,071 | 21,659 | 1,69,710 59 73 
1878-79 .. 365 | 1°77 | 31,561 4 365 
1879-80 .. 47 003 5,795 1 189 


18 1,078 


1880-81 .. 227 3,971 62,772 
101 1,222 


2851-82 .. 202 2,458 18,269 


Taner. ToTats yor 4 YKARS— 
1877-78 and 1879-80 Te 1881-82. 


Musaffargarh a 804 | 4,816 65,960 85 | 1,157 19,261 
Alipur es 511 | 7,850 62,256 44 55z 3,822 
Bananwan a 127 1,200 14,910 29; 1,719 4,191 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XX XVand XX XV B of the Revenue Report. No details for tra usfers by 
agriculturists and others, and no figures for redemption, are available before 1874-75. The figures for earlier years 


dnclude all sales and mortgages. 
Table No. XXXIII, sho SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATIO of DEEDS. 


1 2 | sf «| 5 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 Jf 0 | um {| w | 18 
Dieter eee OPERATIONS OF THE REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 


Value of property affected, 
im rupees. 


pts in rupees. Net income in No. of deeds registered. 


rupecs. 


— = : 
YEAR. dq [se |s8 | & 4 : 
; Ee ag 3 < ° 
Sa. |oge| 2a Sy lng] é 
”" o2 5 Py oa f ea 
5 8 [388] e88] S32 ee | 68 | 33 
ar z & ro) m m = & 
1877-78 .. | 30,468 18,774 787 28 195 2,25,273] 7,450 | 61,108 | 2,093,881 
1878-70 .. 7 28,401 24,545 2 2,191 28 185 3/48,307 | 8,368 | 67,043 | 4,18,718 
1879-80 .. | 34,272 25,457 # 1,039 27 226 3,29'417| 9,404 | 49,701 | 3,88,522 
1880-91 .. fF 34,564 26,056 868 23 184 8,65.085| 8,033 | 44,021 | 4,14,139 
18-1-S2 .. | 40,182 25,279 882 13 110 8,40,325 | 2,194 | 87,880 | &,80,390 


Nots.—These figures are taken from Appendix A of the Stamp and Tables Nos. II and III of the Registratiun Report. 


dean District. 1] xix 
| Table No. XXXIIIA. siete REGISTRATION. | 


i 3 
Total. 
Registrar Muzaffargarh .. % 8 
Sub-Registrar Muzaffargarh 618 
‘ie Alipur a 206 
* Sananwan Sa és 190 
Total of district es 1,059 


Nora.—These figures are taken from Table No. I of the Registration Report. 


Table No. XXXIV, showing LICENSE TAX OOLLEOTIONS. 


1 
YEAR, 
| 2 | 8 | 4 8 granted. 
500 100 Ra. 75 Ra. $0 Re. 25 Re. 10] Re. 5 Ra. 2! Re. 1 
1978-79 ee 19,907 
1879-80 es 19,189 7 ae 
ete -8] es 7,895 184 
881-82 
Tuhsil details for ree — 
1881-82— 
Tahsll Musaffargnrh 8,845 $1 
» Alipur een See 3,655 63 
» Sananwan .. es 1,620 }. 24 


? 8 | |u| as 


INTOXICATING DRUGS. 


No. of retail No. of retail 


Consumption in maunde. 


YEAR, shops. licenses. 
fi |e 
8b |e i 


1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 a 
1880-81 oe 
1881-82 ee 


TOTAL .. 
Average 


Nora.—Thess figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, Il, VU, LX, X, of the Excise Report. 


- 


ax [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXXVI, showing DISTRIOT FUNDS. 


2 2 | $s 4 & 6 7 8 9 10 11 
Annual income in rupees. 
YEAR. é : : d 
ie 4,130] 4 i 
=] 

| $e | 

&F = ° 34 a 
2874-75 :. at xe §1,261 1,819 4,076 6,670 1,427 112 24,046 650 
3875-76 .. ‘ 85,808 1,727 2,044 6,576 2,986 21,130 33,472 
3876-77 .. oe ve 46, 3,798 2,993 6,715 2,694 ae 26,007 90,29T 
1877-78 .. Pr ‘. 83,166 1,869 2,132 5,626 1,647 800 18,482 80,456 
1878-79 .. a 87,443 2,064 1,804 5,046 2 461 48 $4,448 
3879-80 ..§ 44,854 1,910 46 2174 1,741 6,931 1,842 214 18,474 26,876 
é 49,827 916 60,744 2,136 2,980 8,716 4,488 463 17,424 $6,207 
388}-82 .. 40,606 1,470 61,085 2,226 7,545 9,011 4,253 768 12,302 86,111 


N. B.—Since 1879-80, in the case of both Government and Aided Schools, those scholars only who have 
eompleted the Middle School course are shown in the returns as attending High Schools, and those only who have 
completed the Primary Sehool course are shown as attending Middle Schools. vious to that year, boys attend- 
fing the bd aa Primary Department were included in the returns of Middle Schools in the case of Institutions 
under the immediate control of the Education De ment, whilst in Institutions under District Officers, boys 
attending both the U and Lower Primary De ents wero included in Middle Schools. In the case of Aided 
Institutions, a High ool included the Middle and Primary men attached to it; and a Middle School, the 

00 


Primary De t. Before 1879-80, Branches of Government if supported on the grant-in-aid system, were 
classed as Alded Schools ; in the returns for 1879-80 and su uent — they have been shown as Government Schools. 
Branches of a Saati Pikes 5 Soar fad sagt at were formerly included amongst Vernacular Sch ools, 
are now returned as ools. Keuce the returns before 1379-80 do not afford the of 

nv pl cyt ape He sii ; means of making a satisfac tory 


Indigenous Schools and Jail Schools are not includod in these returns. 


 Musaifargazh District. J 2 | : 2x5 
Table No. XXXVII, showing the working of DISPENSARIES. 


LB 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. rer7. | 1878. .| 1880. |} 1881. ] 


1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 


.. | 5,199] 6,103! 6,897| 5,89 
.. | 5,642 ang 7,917t 6, 


gnd 1,271 | 1,207 | 1,806 | 1,410 
gnd 
Khangarh .. [9nd | .. | 2,173] 3,378, 2,864) 9, 
Srd ! ; 
end 


2,707 | 2,689 | 2,904 | 2,118 


1,926, 1,824) 2 
Kot Adu ite 


Total ..f .. | .. beeen 20,115! 20, 6,067 , 4,849 [5,101 (5,500 


| 
sa b, = 5,894 | 5,608) .. 


19 | 30 | a1 | a2 f 2s | 24 | 25 | 36 | 97 fas | 9 | 90 | 21 | oe 
Total Patients. 


In-door Patients. Ezpenditure tn Rupees. 


. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 7 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. 


a eee | comers: | ante 


-- | 265 | 264 | 224 
264 | 287 | 3279 
4,293 4, OUY ee 60 65 75 


,380, 3,497 ‘ P an @ 
1,458] 8,900 .. 5 5 
25,053] 26,684|30,840/31,5871 .. | 598 | 616 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. II, IV, and V of the Dispensary Report. 


Table No. XXXIX, showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION. ° 


1 2 8 4 & 6 | 7 8 
Number of Civil Suits concerning Value in rupecs of Suits conserning * 
" - YBAR Money or | Rent and | Land and | . . 
movable tenancy | and other Total. Land. Other 
property. rights. matters, matters. ‘ 
1878 .. oe 4,585 427 5,158 841 1,81,066 
1879 .. “ 5,526 " 859 6,022 oo 1,91,760 
1880 .. ae 6,870 708 6,811 11,810 2,138,688 
1881 .. is 5,585 611 6,434 24,0397 | 2,94,568 
1882 .. ee 5,878 486 6,022 24,977 | 2,53,062 


Note.— These figures are taken from Tables Nos. VI and VII of the Civil for 1878 to 1 and N 
of vee orte on Civil Justice for 1881 and 1832. ae soi os. IT and Ii 


: ite heard in Settlement courts are excluded from these columns, no details ef the value of the property bein 
avatlabl @. 


xxil | | [Punjab Gazetteer, 
‘Table No. XL, showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


1 2 8 4 fs) 6 
DETAILS. 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. 1882, 

Brought te trial ee ee ee 1,928 2,224 2,448 3,249 2,664 
< Discharged .. e ee is 541 549 756 75:8 785 
Acquitted ee ee as be 2090 242 813 47 447 
gh Convicted ‘ - 1,060 1,414 1,385 1,907 1,400 
Committed or referred .. A Be l4 ll 8 46 
33 Summons cases (regular) a ee te ; 1,051 716 

eee) ss as as : 1 ‘ 
: j Warrant cases(regular) | a a : 726 662 
(suminary) ae oe a : i 2 
Total cases disposed of ae ee 1,108 1,322 1,380 


as os ee 1 1 
s ree ortation tor life ie ie . 8 : } 
3 for a term es a Pe : 
Penal ‘servitude mF bse 5 te : 
§ ‘Fine under Rs. 10 = = ee 605 788 834 
$ » 10 to 50 rupees ‘ 216 : 186 
» 50 to 10 ,, : ‘ 16 10 
» 100 to 500 ,, : 4 3 
” 500 to 1,000 Ty) e » ° e 
Over 1,000 rupevus eis 4 a es 
" Imprisonment under 6 wionthe oe ss 20 86r 834 
‘i 6 months to 2 years ee 110 158 85 
5: Be over 2 years oe 9 84 02 
g Whipping ee ee se RO 95 28 
Find sureties of the peace es ee ns 
% Recognisance to keep the peace... as ca Ja 3 ; 
Give sureties for behaviour... ae 85 285 187 


Notr.—These s are taken from Statements Nos, [land IV of the Cri | Reports 
and V of the Crimfaal Reports for 1881 and 1882, of the Criminal Reports for 1878 to 1830, and Nos, IV 


Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 
i ce oe 


2 | as | | 15 16 


TD 


Total minor offences 
against property ..— 806; 893 | 505; 528 | 561% 3869 


Number of casea inquired into, Namber Ae ae ae sl Number of persone convicted. 
Nature of offence. eer se apetnss 
1877 | 1878 | 1879 ; 1880 | 1881 | 1877 | 1873 | 1879 | 1880 | 1881 | 1877 | 1878 | 187 : 1880 | 1881 
Rioting or unlawful | | ! 
mbly ) 2 é 2 1 57 + es 24 8 24 
Murder and attempts ‘ 
to murder 1 ) 7 10 5 | 16: 15 22 4 4 § ry 
Total serious offences - a a ss e | 
t the person cg 63, 100 98 1 
Abduction of married ‘ si = 
women (a) ‘a P 
Total serious offences ais} 235 | 427 | 375| 354] 167} 17 ; 
t property .. : ‘ 4 6 176 | 252; 308 
Total naires offences ‘ie ‘i as a ef aso | 4 st asd ages eas 
against the person 4 $2 12 51, 116 70 3 
Cattle theft 50 7} 113} 102 04 64 114 67 60 7 7 ‘3 


Total cognizable of- 
fences wf 687 1 714 °1,041 |1,049 1,027 J 734] 850] 934] 956 563 | 637! 5us| 584 
genet unlawful as- 
mbly, fray ..f 2 . 
Offences zelating to ss a P n 8 16 
, 4 15 21 16 
Total non- reognizable ; : : : 
offences 71{ 151 | 110} 120] 139} 82! 176] 136] 162] 2227 51! 190] 110] 100] 195 


eaESwete ses: eee eee | ee ee eee oocoeeee | ec | eee ees 


a 


RanD Torta. of * 


fences .| 708 ' 865 at 1,169 sail waa ives ee 598 ass | el 663 | 709 


Nots.—These figureaare taken from Statement A of tke Polioc Report. 
(a) Net cognizable in District Cis-Indus, 


 Neamattargath District. r= = aan aati 
: e* Table No. XLII, showing CONVICTS in GAOL. | 
1 2 | 3 oe 
No. in gaol at 
. beginning of the Pike Preswus occupation of male convicts. 
year. ; 
YEAR. 


Males. 
Females. 


EAE: 


Na Se ra 


1877-78 eis a 28 = 1} 278 se ~ 
1878-79 oe ee 33 we 804 ee 
-1879-80 80 1 - 16 1 6 
1880-81 85 2 ace 89 3 7 
1881-83 58 1 a $3 4 18 
15 | 1 | 7 [1s 19 0 | 1 a2 | ss | 2 25 26 
—— a) 
Length of sentence of convicts. pobitorirse Pecuniary results, 
Pn exes | eee 
4}. 18/8 h] 3g | g]. |3 
YEAR. : 8 >» lol] | § be d 8 
PHT E TEE ql glglel gle 
=) o ot ot 2 ° al = 
(ee | ee LEIS, 
1877-78 .. a% $19 91 63 12 . 86 7 8 4, 84 
1878-79 .. $51 83 50 4 4 8 40 6 4 6,010 170 
1879-80 .. . 14 17 4 2 61. x: 6, 870 
1880-81 . 89 T 6| 2 s{ ul: 6,968 | 3,847 
P 1881-82 . 46 10 7 8 4 7 18 6,601 | 8,488 
Nors.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, and XXXVII of the Administration 
Report. 
Table No. XLII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 
1 3 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 0. 
Total No. of one: 
Other 108. 
ula- | Hindus. ; Sikhs. , Jains. |Musalmans., per 
Felon. religions | Sousee.. | commited 
8,417 1,900 a 8 1,504 947 oer 
2,720 1,592 86 7 1,064 31 703 oeT 
2,609 1,549 as . 1,060 371 i: | 
2,655 1,508 4 1,048 207 900 - 
2,133 1,218 6 913 376 & 
2,035 898 & 1,182 869 us 
2,085 045 10 1,080 $66 556 - 
2,574 1,627 ] 946 460 560 . 
1,779 822 2 955 200 618 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Table No, XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


sxty ——EPanjab Gaxettons, 
Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 


of obec 
1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 


Nil. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 


; Bake ha Re she EK Aa 


Name ov MuMICIPALITY. 


rr ee el 


Class of Municipality 
1870-71 

1871-73 

1872-78 

1878-76 

1874-75 

1875-76 
1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-70 

1879-80 


1880-81 
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